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A Study at Sea. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CATARINA IN VENICE.’ 


PART LI. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE SAN GRAIL, 


For me the favouring breeze, when loud 
It pipes against the galley’s shroud, 
Makes blither melody. 


ELL,—I think I am _ fairly 
started at last. It is the 
easiest thing in the world to write 
a book : but it is nearly impossible 
to begin one. That is the reason 
why every man who can sign his 
name does not belong to the ‘ Guild 
of Literature.’ His feelings are as 
acute, his passions as tense and 
imaginative, as your own; he can 
fuse them into eloquent deeds, into 
eloquent speech; he can charge 
the enemy at the head of his co- 
lumn, he can ask the woman he 
loves to give him back his heart, 
or her own; but he cannot write a 
book. And why? Because he does 
not know how to begin. The in- 
capacity is no doubt a merciful 
provision : forif we all wrote, there 
would be none to read. Most au- 
thors resemble the late mild-eyed 
laureate; they never readanything— 
heartily at least—that is written by 
other people. Wordsworth, indeed, 
professed to study profoundly, and 
admire keenly, the Book of Nature; 
but, on cross-examination, it would 
no doubt have appeared that he did 
not think nearly so well of it as 
of his own account of it. Moreover, 
none would be left to work. There 
would be no eloquent statesmen, 
no gallant soldiers, no indefatigable 
explorers ; the fire-struck words 
would never again, like hail-stones, 
strike upon the upturned faces of 
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the people; the five hundred would 
never again through the 
cloudy valle u dream as they 
fell of the t .amphant tears that 
were wept for them in the Holy 
Land. The moment we all took to 
writing, nothing would remain to 
write about ; for the career of a 
writing-man is the most prosaic of 
all careers, and bears telling least 
of any. I would rather hear of 
Columbus, or of Drake, or of Wel- 
lington, or of the meanest trooper 
in his army, than learn how Walter 
Scott wrote Marmion, or how 
Shakspeare wrote Macbeth. For 
those take us with them into the 
vivid pressure of living men, and 
under the smoky glare of battle, 
or the sad twilight of defeat, human 
nature acquires a powerful and 
bewitching interest. ‘The Duke's’ 
life is our great national epic ; and 
it was a better epic acted by him 
than written by Tennyson. 

This incapacity to begin is not, 
however, confined to the writing of 
books. Most men would be esti- 
mable, charitable, religious, suc- 
cessful, if they only knew how to 
begin. Jones really desires to do 
something for the working-classes : 
but he does not know where or how 
to begin ; and so he does nothing. 
Robinson, profoundly versed in the 
principles of jurisprudence, fails at 
the bar ; when Brown, who knows 
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only, but knows exactly, where to 
find the page he wants, succeeds, 
The tools may be at hand; but they 
wont work of themselves. Prac- 
tical life is a science to which there 
is no index; and to learn how to 
use our weapons—in other words, 
‘how to begin—is the most per- 
plexing of all studies. 


It has been a lovely morning- 
tide; but the noon is sultry and 
lowering, and a picturesque ridge 
of aaliedeant cloud stretches 
along the sea-line in our wake. 
To-night we shall have a blow,—a 
lash of rain, and the wind rattling 
among the rigging. But now it is 
calm as Paradise, or as that still 
marble face which has never 
deigned even to smile upon our 
pain. O violet-eyed Evadne, grant 
us thy peace! Let us know the 
truth once and for ever, The 
bleeding heart may break, but 
death is preferable to this torturing 
toothache. We pray for rest,— 
rest, rest,—in aterna pace. But 
the still maiden stirs not, answers 
not ; but looks with those clear 
cold eyes—cold and elemental as 
the winter stars—right away past 
us into the outermost horizon. Oh, 
my wintry heaven, for whom wait 
you? The old heroic ages have 
departed, and do not return any 
more. But in one breast there still 
beats knightly faith, and truth, and 
loyalty, and they are all laid at 
_ feet. Bend your eyes, and 

ill us, if you will, with passion, 


or mockery, or tender tears; but 
do not remain for ever so inacces- 
sibly, so snowily divine. 

Such was the Confession of Faith 
which I had addressed to a mortal 
Saint Cecilia about a fortnight 
before the date at which this nar- 


rative commences. I am naturally 
eloquent, I believe; yet I do not 
deny that I may have polished the 
speech a very little since its deli- 
very. Evadne, though an exceed- 
ingly sensible girl, who would never 
dream of marrying a man without 
knowing his rent-roll, is still on 
certain speculative points charm- 
ingly capricious and sentimental. 
Bending her superb eyes, in answer 
to my appeal, ‘You are a knight,’ 
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she said, ‘and a true knight must 
do his devoir before he wins his 
lady. Find first the Holy Grail, 
and when you return to Belgravia 
do not forget this souvenir,’ and she 
presented me with a fairy gauntlet, 
a wonderful little pink-coloured, 
lavender-scented Parisian kid- 
glove (No. 73), which I kissed de- 
voutly. ‘But if I return not? 
‘Then I will weep for you, replied 
the maiden, with heavenly com- 
posure. This was altogether very 
consolatory; but Evadne was 
mildly inexorable as any saint, and 
1 was forced to quit on the quest. 
I had not the most distant concep- 
tion who or what the Holy Grail 
might be, or where he, she, or it 
was to be met with; and none of my 
club-friends, I found, were better 
informed. The Arthurian knights, 
however, when in search of the su- 
pernatural, commonly went north ; 
and as it was now the middle of 
June, a yacht voyage to Norway 
I fancied would be an exceedingly 
pleasant way of passing the time. 
So here I am,—in the first place, 
in search of the blessed Grail, and 
in the second, provided with rods 
and guns for the salmon and wild- 
fowl of the Scandinavian fjords. 

I must write an account some 
day of life on board a yacht ;—like 
Cerito’s dancing, it is the poetry 
of motion. Not yet embalmed in 
a poem, indeed ; but this happens 
because the poets are bilious, and 
when at sea keep mostly to the 
cabin. The morning is pretty well 
advanced before I rise,—for I like 
to lie and listen to the water as it 
whistles, and whispers, and plashes, 
and gurgles restlessly on the other 
side of the thin board which keeps 
the ocean out of my crib. Good 
heavens! I waken sometimes in the 
deep of the dead night, and feel 
with a chill sense of terror that 
there is only a fir-plank between 
me and the mysterious creatures 
of the deep who follow in the wake 
of the ship, and, with cruel stony 
eyes, wait for us outside. But the 
morning light scatters the mists, 
and Ponto and I leap overboard, 
where he sometimes nearly drowns 
me outright with his rough dog- 
play. Now, Ponto, let us pass the 
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Lily—purest and stateliest of the 
virgin flowers which live in holy 
singleness of heart, and therefore 
likest of any to that blessed Lily 
at home—and so we beat the water 
with our shaggy paws, and shoot 
away like salmon. But, as the 
morning-breeze ruffles her snowy 
plumage, she steals silently from 
us, and leaves us there, alone by 
ourselves, in the very heart of the 
ocean. Delicious! A man can 
never stretch his limbs except in 
the sea. On the shore he is the 
victim of the tailor, and what with 
boots, braces, and gaiters, is as 
much a prisoner as if he were 
lodged in Newgate. But in the 
sea every limb gains an ampler 
sweep, a lordlier freedom, and the 
owner feels that he has returned 
for a while to his native element. 
Yes, native, no doubt. Man must 
have sinned foully and fallen far 
ere, chained to the prosaic and 
unpliant earth, he was forced to 
relinquish for ever the stormy 
caresses of the white-edged waves. 
See, the July lies-to; the white 
pennant streams from the boom to 
intimate that breakfast is on the 
table: again we strike out, and 
clambering over the bulwarks into 
our little cozy nest, speedily shake 
ourselves dry, 

So here in the poop—note-book 
in hand—I am settled for the day. 
Among the brilliant coloured shawls 
and rugs that strew the deck, I 
must look uncommonly like the 
immortal Kubla Khan—without 
his harem, the Lord be praised ! 
T like comfort ; and if a man likes 
an arm-chair, and a quilted coverlet 
at home, I see no reason why he 
should not have them on board his 
yacht. Hermit crabs, and sea- 
anemones (or ‘enemies, as Dan 
calls them), are very well in their 
way; but a man needs his wine 
and his weed even when naturaliz- 
ing. I don’t happen to be a mus- 
cular Christian; and the conve- 
niences, if not the pomps and 
vanities, of this wicked world, 
retain a strong hold on my affec- 
tions. Dear little Lily/ you are 
as white and innocent as the poet’s 
‘Lily’ in the beautiful old idyl, 
Don’t listen, therefore, my darling, 
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to the Norland rover that would 
wile you away with him to your 
destruction. He will tell you the 
strangest sagas of the yellow-haired 
sea-kings and their brides, and his 
hollow whispers are sweeter than 
the lascivious murmurs of tropic 
seas: but, indeed, he is very hard, 
and icy, and pitiless at heart. 
Take care, take care: I heard him 
whisper even now; brush him 
back, and cast off his deceitful 
kisses, or you are lost forever. You 
cannot fancy how merciless the 
beautiful creature is : he.will smile, 
and fondle, and wanton, and the 
children may pull his ears, and 
stroke his whiskers, and smooth 
the lustrous fur; and then all at 
once he will leap upon you like a 
wild tiger-cat, as he is, and will 
rend you limb from limb. 

Dan, our ‘skeely skipper, is 
coiled up somewhere among the 
rigging, darning, as he calls it, a 
pair of sail-cloth breeches, so com- 
pacted of shreds and patches, that 
not a single thread of the original 
garment can now remain; and as 
he ‘darns,’ recreates himself with 
an interminable ‘Song of the Sea,’ 
which is longerthan the sea-serpent, 
and takes nearly a voyage to un- 
ravel. It unrolls itself ‘ without 
haste, without rest,’ like the music 
of a broken-winded hurdy-gurdy, 
or the waves that lap against the 
vessel o’ nights ; and at intervals, 
through the monotonous solidity of 
the narrative, a dash of spray, in 
the shape of a chorus or refrain, 
breaks out, and is taken up mecha- 
nically by any of the crew within 
hearing— 

Y——o! H o! 
Trip and g 0! 

Over the water 
Cheerily r—o—w ! 


Ponto occasionally joins in with an 
eccentric and commiserating howl ; 
but at the present moment he is 
standing erect on his hind legs, his 
head between his shaggy fore paws, 
and gazes wistfully, now at the 
loaded gun beside me, and then 
over the bulwarks at a pair of red- 
throated divers who cross in our 
wake. ‘Down, Ponto, down; you 
don’t go over at present, sir. We 
are writing a romance,’ 
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CHAPTER II. 
MARE TENEBROSUM. 


A lovely dream, a vision fair, 
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Of some far-off forgotten land, 
And of a girl with golden hair 
And violets in her hand. 


HAT time seems to me like a 
dream now; perhaps it may 
grow clearer again by-and-bye. 
There is the great sea in the back- 
ground, running like a solemn har- 
mony through all the mean details 
of day and night, and communi- 
cating to the people into whose life 
it insinuates itself a peculiar sobri- 
ety of intellect and staidness of 
demeanour. These primitive people 
are nursed in the sad companion- 
ship of the Northern Ocean—that 
Mare Tenebrosum of mists, and 
icebergs, and snowy storms, out of 
which to the antique imagination 
issued the wintry gods of Walhalla. 
There, too, the yellow curly-pated 
children sport upon the rippled 
shore, and, used to the water from 
earliest infancy, speedily become 
the cherished and dauntless nurs- 
lings of the waves. Among the 
others, two are specially noticeable 
to us—one a grave, dreamy, large- 
eyed girl; the other a handsome, 
vivacious, mischievous boy, who 
gives the young nursemaid in 
charge of them a world of trouble. 
She has tried in vain for the last 
half-hour to catch the vagrant 
young gentleman, who, dodging 
round the sharp rocks, or splashing 
through the shallow pools with 
royal disregard of his nether gar- 
ments, still continues to elude the 
chase. ‘Miles! Miles! she exclaims 
at last, fairly out of breath, ‘see 
what her ladyship will say to you! 
No supper for you to-day, sir. O, 
Corry, try and get him to come.’ 
‘Miles, dear, says the little 
maiden, in her still way, ‘we must 
go home. Katie says mamma will 
be frightened.’ 
The quiet voice seems to have a 
eculiar influence over Master 
files, who forthwith approaches 


within reach, looking very subdued 
and penitent about the unhappy 
shoes. 

‘Don’t tell on me, Katie, darling,’ 
he says, looking into her face with 
a sort of comic entreaty, as she 
stoops down to set him to rights. 

Katie isa good-natured little soul, 
who cannot remain angry for more 
than five minutes at most ; and 
long before they reach the old 
manor house above the bay, the 
two are chattering like ‘ pyets,’ the 
best friends in the world. 

‘Katie, says Miles, solemnly, as 
they enter the house, ‘you are the 
nicest, dearest, prettiest ; and, dear 
Katie—let me have a dry pair of 
stockings.’ 

Ay, Katie, nicest, dearest, pretti- 
est! Miles was not so far wrong 
in his boyish estimate of the black 
eyes, the black hair, and the rosy 
bloom of health and happiness on 
the flushed cheeks, And you 
looked as solemn and prim withal, 
at times, as any little Puritan ; 
while indeed you had the cheeriest 
heart and the merriest laugh of 
them all. 

‘Why do you weep, Katie? What 
makes you cry so? O, Katie! what 
is the matter? 

But Katie will not own that any- 
thing is wrong ; she dries her eyes, 
and smiling mechanically on the 
child, bids her go sleep—it is late, 
and she must not waken again. 
Corry long remembered that hard, 
sad, woful smile; the smile of a 
heart bruised past recovery, and 
which no future summer will quite 
heal. When Corry woke next 
morning, Katie had gone ; but how 
she had gone, or where and why 
she had gone, could only be vaguely 
surmised—in guesses that were not 
intelligible to a child’s ear. 





Katie. 


CHAPTER IIL 
LA CRUCHE CASSEE. 


And love 


Is something awful, which one dares not touch 


So early o’ mornings. 


OW did it happen? I really 
cannot tell you ; nay, it is per- 
haps better that I ck not try. 
I think we are getting rather candid 
and out-spoken in this direction. 
The old writers were content with 
the simple tragedy of The Fall ; 
they did not enter into a patholo- 
gical examination of its conse- 
quences. Our story-tellers are 
more scientific. A modern novel 
or a modern poem resembles a lec- 
ture on midwifery more than any- 
thing else I know. 

Katie is seated on the stile 
behind the laburnum shrubbery, as 
neat, trim, and dainty a little 
woman as ever bewildered the eye 
of man. A woman? no, barely; 
barely more than a girl yet; though 
the blush that plays upon her 


cheek is already womanly in its 
way. The pitcher she is carrying 
from the well—to ease old Jean, 


whose stiff joints are somewhat 
more difficult to move than the 
lithe limbs of this nimble nymph— 
rests on the wall beside her; her 
light summer dress is looped up to 
prevent it being wetted, and dis- 
closes the crimson petticoat, and 
the trimmest, daintiest foot and 
ankle in all the country-side, ever 
so provokingly modest and coquet- 
tish. The plump arm is not very 
sinewy ; so she has to rest on the 
stile here; yes, that of course is 
the cause of her delay; though, 
truth to tell, the rosy cheek does 
not look delicate, and the ‘pail’ is 
one of the smallest. Ifa gentleman 
in shooting gear will pass this way 
can she help it, I should like to 
know! And if he will speak to 
her, somewhat too softly perhaps, 
and tell her how pretty and bloom- 
ing she looks this summer evening 
—what of that? And if he will 
insist on ‘a drink’ out of the pail, 
and if, as blushing and smiling she 
holds it up to him, he somehow 
slips his arm round her waist, and 
prints a kiss— 


Soft and warm 
As those the sun prints on the smiling 
cheek 
Of plums and mellow peaches, 


not on the pitcher-mouth, but on 
her own rosy lips, how can she pre- 
vent him? She will spill all the 
water on her crimson petticoat if 
she let it drop; and to avoid such a 
mischance has she not expressly 
looped up her dress in this too 
charming mode? Nay, if it fall, 
may it not break? 

Truth to tell, little Katie cares 
not how long those stolen summer 
nights may last. How clever, and 
handsome, and gentlemanlike he 
looks! How pleasant it is to feel 
the blush stealing across her face 
as he looks into her eyes—how the 
subtle shock goes through her as 
he takes her hand in his and traces 
her fortunes in its blue-veined 
lines! How small and delicately- 
fashioned that hand of his is, even 
when compared with her own, 
which is not so very large after all, 
she thinks! What clever things 
he can say when he wants her to 
laugh, and how caressingly murmur 
the tenderest words! How plea- 
sant it is, too, to be able to teach 
him; to teach him to repeat the 
soft North country words which he 
affects not to know ; and then how 
pleasantly the old words of rustic 
wooing come back from the smooth 
eloquent lips! And then she is 
such a child yet: so charmed with 
her new playmate, so ignorant of 
all evil or sin. 

Beware, Katie darling! a snake 
lurks in the grass. J can see how 
insincere that dangerous and subtle 
homage is; how shallow and 
tawdry the hollow-hearted ‘love’ 
which is already beginning to eat 
into your child-life, and hurt its 
innocent bloom. Oh, darling! did 
you know how cold and hard that 
smooth face can be when it chooses, 
how cold and hard the heart under- 
neath always is, you would rather 
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sit all night alone with old Janet 
by ‘ the ingle-neuk,’ than listen to 
these false notes. 

But the child does not perceive 
the falsetto ; does not perceive that 
the words do not ring true, but are 
tipt with deadliest poison. To 
think of a smooth-tongued, cozen- 
ing knave teaching this little 
maiden in the innocence of her 
heart to believe a lie, is bad enough : 
but to think of him ruthlessly, de- 
liberately, spoiling her whole life, 
torturing every sensitive fibre of 
heart and soul,—it makes one’s 
blood boil to think of it. Could no 
entreaty induce him to relent? 
None. Else how could he have 
disturbed the childish gleeful hap- 
piness that smiled up in his eyes 
when first he met her; how resist 







CHAPTER IV. 
SEVA PELOPIS DOMUS. 
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the silent appeal which the fair 
innocent face made to his mercy ? 
But he had no mercy, and the cat- 
like claws held her fast in their 
smooth grip till she perished. 
There are some hearts that bleed to 
think of it even yet. Let each of 
us pray to be delivered from such 
evil; every man of us to be de- 
livered from the hell of knowing 
that he has done a fellow-soul a 
hurt that eternity perhaps cannot 
repair; every woman among us to 
be delivered from that sense of 
startled convulsive shame which 
crimsoned Katie’s neck, and made 
her flee — like a wild wounded 
animal, with the hunter’s dart 


sticking in its bleeding side — 
to the 
verts, 


homeless mountain co- 


Knights, 


Half-legend, half-historic, counts and kings, 
Who laid about them at their wills and died. 


MBITION ! Like the old Darian 
dynasty over all its satraps, 
king of kings, and lord of lords. 

Rare fallacy of the young blood 
of nature. Can this pulse cease to 
beat? Can this warm being become 
as though it had not been? No,— 
its vigorous vitality projects itself 
into the future, and refuses to be- 
lieve in the dust of the charnel- 
house. I may die and be buried ; 
but my spirit shall walk abroa 
among the children of men. They 
will speak gently of the young poet 
who sang ‘so pitifully sweet ; the 
ringing sentences of the great 
statesman will still kindle patriot 
hearts, as when they fell, warm and 
lighted from the lips, ‘wet with 
Castalian dew.’ 

One who has consented to settle 
down into the ordinary jog-trot of 
existence, who has never found 
time nor opportunity to make the 
great speech, to write the great 
book, and who looks forward indeed 
to the rest prepared for the people 
of God—‘ when at eventime it shall 
be light,—as a privilege unspeak- 
ably more comforting than any un- 


easy fame, or vexed immortality, 
may yet regard with an indulgent 
eye these luxuries of the imaging, 
tion. Who would break a child's 
wooden toy, because it is not the 
Apollo? Who would tear a boy’s 
scrawl, because Raphael painted 
the Blessed Mother and the Trans- 
figured God? Dear heart! believe 
and hope what you will; the clay 
and the wood are touched by the 
radiant glory that lies around thy 
heart; and to thee they also are 
transfigured. It would be cruel 
and sinful to break the illusion just 
now : the disenchantment will come 
at the appointed time, and when 
new interests and new excitements 
have cast out the early ambition, 
and an unnoted hand has filled the 
vacant niche. And you will be a 
better merchant or mechanic, be- 
cause you dreamed once that you 
were born to grow the Dryden or 
the Chatham of your age. 
Honour—what is honour? ‘ De- 
traction will not suffer it to live 
with the living,’ said Falstaff; but 
does the sepulchre shut it out? 
Fancy being dissected and anato- 
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mized for ever,~-the unclean hands 
of critics wandering restlessly over 
the weary limbs that should rest in 
wait for the resurrection. ‘He 
was vain, pompous, superficial : his 
style is rugged, turgid, inelegant: 
he said foolish things, that have 
done much hurt to men.’ So the 
palaver goes on from one generation 
to another ; you are spoken of as if 
you were a picture or a statue—not 
of marble, but of mud; and the 
shuttlecock is kept flying till the 
day of judgment. No wonder that 
men should stir in their coffins, and 
feel that they have defrauded their 
ashes of the respite that is bestowed 
on meaner dust. 1 cannot doubt 
that the Protector envies the quiet 
grave wherein rests ‘the Cromwell 
guiltless of his country’s blood.’ 
There they lie side by side—the 
brother who conquered and cast 
down ; the brother who was wisely 
silent and died. Mark the contrast. 
No sound disturbs Ais still repose ; 
his name even is forgotten among 
men—for on the tombstone which 
was meant, not unkindly, to per- 
petuate for a season his homely 
virtues, every letter (except only 
the numerals of some unknown 
event of birth, or marriage, or 
death) has been clean washed out. 
But even in his mutilated sepul- 
chre the other may not rest ; he is 
a renowned, a famous, an illustrious 
man ; one calls him a hero, another 
a liar and a knave; of the writing 
of books about him there is no end. 
‘Oh, that I had stayed at home! 
exclaims the vexed and attenuated 
ghost, ‘and ploughed my father’s 
acres. My eyes are heavy, but I 
cannot close them; I am tired to 
death, and yet I cannot rest. See 
my brother,—he does not stir, nor 
moan, nor turn in his bed,—he 
sleeps as well as when we lay to- 
gether on our mother’s lap. O! 
dear brother, waken and speak to 
me but once; for the night is dark 
and tedious, and I am sick of the 
generations of fools that possess 
the earth so long.’ 

But if, after this warning, you 
still desire to be remembered, do 
not despair. There are many forms 
in which a man may endure. 
Critics have kept many reputations 
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alive by the supreme perfection of 
their hostility. The fool is pre- 
served that we may be able to relish 
the sauce, The culprit is flayed 
into everlasting notoriety. You 
are not a man of genius yourself, 
but you may become the enemy of 
one, if you try hard enough; and 
some morning you will rise and find 
yourself among the Immortals,— 
scarified into fame. Fame, too, is 
capricious as fortune. ‘The ini- 
quity of oblivion blindly scattereth 
her poppies. Herostratus lives that 
burnt the temple of Diana; he is 
almost lost that built it : time hath 
spared the epitaph of Adrian’s 
horse, confounded that of himself.’ 
Age after age names drop out of 
the recorded calendar of time, and 
are never again re-inserted. We 
cannot recollect above a certain 
number of great men; and so the 
world is forced to sift and winnow 
as it turns; and the reputation of 
the greatest is at the mercy of the 
most frivolous generation. The 
illustrious of the earth were as 
many in Homer’s age as in our 
own, and when the destroying 
trumpet is heard the roll will not 
be longer than it is now. Who 
knows but that at the Last Day, by 
a wild freak, by an ungovernable 
caprice, by an immortal perversity, 
Dr. Martin Tupper may not be one 
of the celebrities? 

Several great men besides Mr. 
De Quincey are rather apt to forget 
what they are writing about; but 
as Miles Warrender was ambitious, 
I cannot suppose that the intelli- 
gent reader will deem these few 
observations on the last infirmity 
of noble minds out of place. Yes, 
Miles was ambitious, and he had a 
right to be ambitious. His race 
from time immemorial had borne 
no ungraceful nor undistinguished 
place in the national annals. It 
came straight down, so the history 
of the house asserted—a history 
compiled in the last century by a 
reverend cadet, who believed in his 
heart that the annals of the War- 
renders were of more universal in- 
terest than the annals of the Plan- 
tagenets—from fair-haired Vikings 
and bearded Jarls. One of. these 
roving gentry, though everywhere 
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else victorious, fell at length before 
the blue eyes of a Saxon maid. He 
wooed and won ; and built himself 
a craggy keep above the Northern 
Sea, which stormed of winter nights 
a thousand feet below his bed-room 
window. His bride was descended 
from the younger shoot of a royal 
stem, and he himself traced his 
origin to a distinguished ornament 
of Walhalla. Well connected, 
therefore, on both sides of the 
house—on this with Charlemagne, 
on that with Odin—it was not sur- 
prising that the Earl should have 
enjoyed the protection and favour 
of his sovereign, who, on the prin- 
ciple of setting a thief to catch a 
thief, made him the Warden of the 
Northern Coasts. Thus the house 
was established, and with charac- 
teristic tenacity it had clung 
through good and evil fortune to 
the barren seaboard where it was 
planted. Dynasties might perish 
and empires decay, but the War- 
renders sat unmoved in their hawk- 
like nest above the cliffs. Buttime 
was too potent even for the great 
house, and at last it began to give 
way. The Earl jealously watched 


the inroads of the reformed clergy 
and after having, as a warning, 
hanged one or two of the most 
active, gave peremptory orders that 
no more heretics should be ad- 
mitted within the bounds of his 


heritable jurisdiction. The edict 
would not work, however. Silently 
the subtle miasma infected castle 
and cottage, and the Earl was 
forced sullenly to acquiesce in the 
change. The seventeenth century 
saw the family thrice attainted— 
twice for its politics and once for 
its religion. But the domestic in- 
fluence at Court was so powerful 
that these were speedily reversed, 
and it was not until the beginning 
of the succeeding that the govern- 
ment of the dayfound it impossible 
to overlook the share which the 
Earl had taken in his cousin of 
Mar’s rebellion. He was driven 
into exile, the estates were confis- 
cated, and the title extinguished. 
One vain but romantic effort was 
made by the last scion of an un- 
happy house to recover ‘the like- 
ness of a kingly crown, and the 
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son of the old Earl accompanied 
his prince. Worn out with grief 
and hardship, the only heir of 
the elder branch of the Warrenders 
perished in some obscure conti- 
nental brawl—that warfare of a 
hundred years ago which was en- 
tered into without provocation and 
ended without honour. Meantime 
the Northern estates (which com- 
prised but a moiety of their great 
possessions) were gifted by the 
Crown to an able commoner, who 
had married a pretty little niece of 
the Earl, and who thereupon as- 
sumed the family name and arms. 
He was one of the most noted 
House of Commons men of his day, 
and might have been made a peer 
had he liked. Since his time most 
of the gentlemen of the name had 
achieved parliamentary reputa- 
tions; and at the moment when 
Miles entered public life, his 
cousin George Mowbray, wit, poet, 
and orator, occupied the most 
prominent place on the Opposition 
benches. 

Such was the blood which flowed 
in the Warrender veins, and which 
had been transmitted from the 
Norse Viking and his Saxon bride 
through Royalist soldiers and 
Puritan statesmen, to Miles War- 
render, Esquire, of Grace Dieu and 
Carlyon, in the county of ——. 
But hold! no personalities, if you 
please. It was a keen, healthy, 
pungent ichor, smelling of the sea- 
breeze, smacking of its brine. The 
Warrenders were not a versatile 
race. Strong passions and strong 
convictions are not unfrequently 
monotonous, for their range is 
narrow; they always strike the 
same key-note, and keep at the 
same altitude. These races do not 
end in Shakspeares and Goethes, 
but Cromwells and Bluchers spring 
from them not unfrequently. They 
are too intense to be cheerful, too 
concentrated to be catholic. Yet 
the Warrenders could not be called 
monotonous; a certain humorous 
eccentricity prevented these grave 
men from becoming tedious. It 
was this also which enabled them 
to withstand as they did the level- 
ling influences of modern organi- 
zation, and to retain a marked and 
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not unpleasant angularity of their 
own. Men called it eccentricity— 
perhaps it was; it was either that 
or the scent of the sea in the blood. 
And as the shell still murmurs of 
the wave, ‘though inland far it be, 
it was curious to note how, even 
when removed to the interior and 
planted at college or in the senate, 
« Warrender always recalled to the 
imagination the stormy seaboard 
where his fathers were bred. Even 
the great politician did not entirely 
fine down. He was by theory and 
practice as suave and courteous as 
a leader must be; but the ruthless 
mockery, the flashing scorn, the 
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iron hardihood of heart and nerve, 
were inherited from his Norse kin 
and smelt of the brine. He sat 
there; his hat pulled across his 
brows, his arms crossed upon his 
chest—there at the head of the 
gentlemen of England, himself the 
most polished gentleman of them 
all. But how was it that when he 
rose, and the keen, clear words 
flashed from the curled lips and 
entered, like the noiseless steel, the 
hearts of his enemies—how was it 
that you dreamed of the stormy 
Walhallian ghosts, and the naked- 
legged Viking striding angrily 
through the surf ? 


CHAPTER V. 
THE MOORLAND. 


Not in Ithaca broad glades or meads ; 

Yet dear the cliff whereon the wild goat feeds; 
No sea-girt island’s pasturing fields expand, 
Yet most beloved of me, my rocky land. 


A HEATH like that of which the 
poet sings— 
a heath so dreary, 
For ever mantled by the sad white snow. 


Only there is no snow here during 
August, and the broad moors run 
down, purple with summer, to the 
sea. 

Lying at the foot of one of the 
heathy knolls which relieve the 
monotonous level, the historian 
perceives, though they are nearly 
hidden by the luxuriant heather, a 
couple of sportsmen. It is the 
close of a summer afternoon, and 
the blue smoke of Manillas ascends 
gratefully—incense to appease the 
sad ghosts of the unburied moor- 
cock. 

From the top of the knoll you 
look down upon the sea—three, 
four, five miles away. Thalatta! 
Thalatta! Still it startles you, as 
it startled the Greeks of old, with 
a glad surprise. Blue or grey or 
silvery, | know not which; but 
alive at least. Therefore it is that 
we who are gifted with a fatal im- 
mortality greet the sea. It, too, 
has inherited the unhappy prero- 
gative of our house. The earth 
dies and is buried ; the sea, which 
is its soul, endures for ever. 


The blackened castle of Carlyon, 
rising from the white surf and the 
windy bents, is dimly visible. 
Carlyon stands on one side of the 
blue bay; the house of Hawkstone 
on the other. You get a bird’s-eye 
view of the boats that beat out and 
in to the cove, or that lie with 
folded sails, like gannets, over the 
fishing ground outside. A green 
marginal border, such as the sports- 
man sees in summer round the 
moss-springs, skirts the shore. 
Then, north and south, far as the 
eye reaches—broad, barren, purple 
moorland—here and there, a 
squatter’s hut with turf roofing 
and curling blue smoke of peat. 
A little community shut up by 
itself, like the aborigines in a Pacific 
island. 

On the other side, it is still the 
muir and the muir alone. But 
could you rise a furlong higher, 
you would learn how the muir 
terminates at length, and how rich 
woodlands, and rivers freighted 
with pleasure-boats and merchant 
craft, and the country seats of 
county magnates, and the castle 
and demesne of My Lord of Otter- 
bourne, and a great city of labour 
and capital, lie beyond—not very 
many miles distant, indeed, by this 
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smooth beaten road which slants 
across the moss. 

Along which an elf-like carriage 
now approaches from the land- 
ward, It is drawn by two vigorous 
Highland ponies—the one pale as 
a star, the other black as coal. A 
dove-like flutter of ribbons and 
muslin dresses becomes plainly 
visible. Two girls—both pretty, 
one with Titian hair, and an ex- 
quisitely clear and child-like deli- 
cacy of complexion ; the other dark 
and pensive, and doing her best to 
restrain the wild little Highlanders, 
while she listens to the merry 
badinage of her companion. She 
is still a girl, though on the hither 
verge of girlhood, and the shy 
fawn-like glance, which is sharply 
withdrawn the moment it meets 

our eye, contrasts charmingly with 
1er mature and matronly carriage. 
That glance somehow arrests and 
startles you. I have called it shy, 


but it neither deprecated nor en- 
treated; and though it reminded 
you somehow of the soft and 
dreamy lustre of the fawn’s, it was 
keener, more penetrating and de- 
fined. So long as it knows that 


ou are gazing on the face it be- 
ongs to, the dark lashes studiously 
veil it; but take a book, pretend 
to be occupied or looking jn a 
different direction, or at another 
face (as some can do), then on a 
sudden it will peep out in the 
stillness, like a mouse from its hole, 
and again retreat as suddenly 
whenever it feels that it is detected. 
The rest of the face remains 
perfectly quiescent; the eye only 
roams and investigates gravely, like 
the old conjurors, who left their 
bodies stark and untenanted, while 
they themselves wandered over the 
world. 

The ponies had got very restive 
before the Titianesque face noticed 
that anything was wrong. 

‘Corry, Corry,’ she cried, ‘as the 
are bursting into a gallop, 

rushed some large stones that lay 
on the road-side, ‘ take care.’ 

Corry looked very pale, but not 
distressed. ‘ Don’t touch the reins, 
Alice, you will frighten them. 
They only want a gallop. Pluto, 
good Pluto, wo-0-0,’ 
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But Pluto has got the bit be- 
tween his teeth, and he and Proser- 
ine are determined to ‘try a fall.’ 

he little wicker-work basket 
swings to and fro as the ponies, 
warming with the passion of the 
turf, gallop more recklessly along, 
and is sometimes almost concealed 
from sight in the cloud of dust 
which is raised by the hurrying 
hoofs. The mischievous prank is 
ending in a panic, under the influ 
ence of which they rush along as 
if pursued by the furies. Alice is 
already speechless with terror ; but 
Corry, though her fingers are 
bruised and bleeding, holds to the 
reins like white death. Do what 
she can, however, the terrified 
brutes manage to get off the smooth 
road to the adjacent moor, and are 
apparently making straight for a 
deep and ugly-looking peat-hag, 
filled with greenish water, when— 

Of course, at this crisis, the hero 
of the piece descends gracefully 
upon the stage amid a shower of 
fireworks, and cuts the traces, 
This being a story of real life, we 
were at first somewhat incredulous 
of an incident which bore so sus- 
picious a resemblance to the course 
of events in legendary history, It 
was much more probable, we said 
to ourselves, that that gentle- 
man was at home, playing pool, 
writing poetry, or taking a glass of 
sherry to prepare the way for din- 
ner. Why should the ponies have 
halted purely, as it seemed, to give 
him an opportunity to stop them, 
to earn sweet thanks from the 
ladies’ lips, and xvdos from the 
county paper? Had we reasoned 
thus, we should no doubt have 
produced an unanswerable argu- 
ment; but we should have had to 
leave the ponies at the bottom of 
the bog, and only one white feather 
from that charming wide-awake 
floating on the surface of the mere ; 
and this would never have done, 
for we have not yet come to the 
tragic part of the story. The ar- 
gument, as an argument, would 
have been conclusive; and the 
only valid objection to it, as to 
modern historical theories in gene- 
ral, would have been that it 
chanced to be entirely at variance 
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with the facts, For this was the 
twelfth of August (dies immemor), 
and Miles Warrender and an old 
college chum were taking their 
jleasure on his moors (being in 
fact the sportsmen we have already 
incidentally noted), and were lunch- 
ing and smoking, as we have seen, 
at the precise spot where the acci- 
dent threatened to occur, Toa wiry 
sportsman like Miles, it was of 
course. a matter of little difficulty 
to arrest the Highlanders, and his 
heavy hand quickly brought the 
little fellows, penal and perspir- 
ing, to a stand, 

Alice rapidly recovered speech, 
and was caalnae in her thanks. 
*O, Mr. Warrender, you have saved 
us. What a frightful adventure! 
How shocking to have had that 
horrid green water splashed all 
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over our new muslins. I should 
have died of it.’ 

Corry said nothing. If the two 
irls had been quite alone, I be- 
ieve they would have had recourse 

to what Mr. Disraeli calls ‘a good 
ery.’ As it was, Alice did not cry, 
but laughed and talked with her 
usual esprit, while Corry went up 
to Pluto’s head, and reproached the 
impenitent miscreant. 

*O, Pluto, I am ashamed of you; 
what do you mean, sir?’ she 
inquired with childish gravity. 
stamping prettily on the ground 
with her tiny foot, and patting 
him not ungently on the nose, 
while the eye, like a startled sun- 
beam, shot through the thick cover 
of the lashes and across Pluto’s 


shaggy mane to light on Miles’s 
face. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SOLUTIS GRATLZ ZONIS. 


In all she did 


Some figure of the golden time was hid. 


T is a great mistake to be specific. 

Half the ‘ heresy’ in the world 
is the result of trying to define. 
So the events already narrated, or 
about to be narrated, were trans- 
acted—no matter where. They 
were transacted in the year of 
grace—no matter which. Let it 
suffice that they were transacted ; 
they will remain humanly signifi- 
cant, though we do not condescend 
upon the where and when. There 
are obvious reasons why the pre- 
sent historian should not become 
prudishly circumstantial. An acute 
Saturday critic would then expe- 
rience no difficulty in detecting the 
incessant anachronisms, in which, 
as a countryman of Shakspeare, it 
pleases him to indulge. Were he 
to introduce Maud or Mrs. Brown- 
ing into his narrative, it could 
undoubtedly be established on 
sufficient testimony that the poem 
was not published till the follow- 
ing spring, and that the lady was 
then unmarried, if not unborn. 

There is a tail-piece to the inci- 
dent narrated in the last chapter 
which I had almost omitted to 
chronicle. 


It was the first night of the full 
moon, and the moonlight rested 
whitely on the water, and on the 
bold promontory of rocks, and on 
the bleached towers of Carlyon, and 
on the fishing boats withdrawn 
from the tide, and on the white 
muslin curtains of Alice’s bedroom 
in Hawkstone. Her eyes are half 
closed ; she is not yet quite asleep, 
but ‘the glamour is cuisten ower 
her.” A pale statue-like figure 
moves noiselessly through the 
room. It is draped in simple 
antique white, but the black hair 
has been unloosed, and falls down 
dishevelled to the unzoned waist. 
It passes to the window, and gazes 
across the bay to Carlyon, amid 
whose grey towers red lights still 
burn. A priestess of Diana? No, 
she does not belong to the austere 
sisterhood ; it is only a pretty, in- 
nocent girl, who cannot rest for the 
new, unquiet pain at her heart. 

‘Is that you, Corry? asks Alice, 
‘Why are you up so late? You 
will get your death of cold, child,’ 


The girl comes and seats herself 
by the bedside. 


‘Alice, dear, I can’t sleep, I 
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am so hot and restless; feel my 
hand. How thankful we should 
be that we got safe home to-day. I 
cannot tell you how terrified I was; 
it was dreadful.’ And she clasped 
her hands over her eyes. Then, 
looking into her friend’s face, she 
whispered, ‘ And, dear Miles, how 
can 1 show him I am not ungrate- 
ful? I couldn’t thank him; I was 
afraid I would cry if I tried ; and 
I am now so sorry. What will he 
think ? 

‘You poor child, you have lost 
your heart to that dear Miles, That 
is the matter, is it? Well, write 
him a pretty, dutiful little epistle, 
and seal it with a forget-me-not.’ 

‘Tush, Alice, you are unfeeling, 
silly. But I do love my cousin 
dearly, and I don’t mind who knows 
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it, not a bit,” she said, with a 
charming childish petulance that 
was graceful as a Greek jest. 

‘Why should you, you romantic 
chit? Miles is a king of men, just 
as you are a real little angel, with 
wings that you hide rnder your 
night-gown, I believe. But I rather 
prefer, for my own part, that huge 
friend of his, who rolls about like 
the Indian god on the mantelpiece 
downstairs. I’m sure he’s quite as 
clever, and twenty times funnier.’ 

‘Miles does not care to be funny 
to—to—’ said the child, loftily, and 
with great dignity. 

‘To a silly good-for-nothing like 
me, interrupted Alice. ‘ But go to 
bed now, dear. You are shivering 
all over. Good night. Good 
night.’ 


CHAPTER VIL. 
THE MOONLIGHT. 


The voice of the long sea wave as it swelled 
Now and then in the dim grey dawn. 


HE lights were still burning in 

the comfortable smoking-room 
at Carlyon, and Miles and Darcy, 
seated in two ample easy-chairs, 
were taking their pleasure on either 
side of the open window, through 
which came the soft breezes of the 
summer night, and ‘the voice of 
the long sea wave as it swell’d! 
Darcy was reading the Z'imes; 
Miles’s whole soul was absorbed 
in his meerschaum—the reign of 
clay had not been inaugurated as 


et. 

"6 You will be glad to hear,’ quoth 
Darcy, ‘that His Grace is in perfect 
health, that Lady Manning gave 
the last assembly of the season on 
Tuesday night, that it was attended 
by the élite of the aristocracy who 
remain in town, among whom we 
noticed the Princess of Oxbridge, 
the Earl of Bedlam— 

‘Hold, Darcy, there’s a good 
fellow. You will make the room 
as hot as Lady Manning’s temper, 
if you conjure up these visions of 
Pandemonium. Find something 
cool and unexciting.’ 

‘The coolest thing I ever heard 
of is young Porcupine standing for 
Middleton. Who could have put 


him up to it? Why, the man was 
at Reckburgh with us, you recollect, 
and he was a born idiot, if ever 
there was one. He was meant for 
the diplomatic service then—even 
his friends said he wasn’t fit for 
anything better. It’s just like these 
Nevils—they never had the slight- 
est respect for public decency— 
they'll put up the family parrot or 
the family cuddy some day. I’ve 
a great mind to go and lead a 
revolt.’ 

‘I would, if I were you ; the Earl 
will give you a shove.’ 

‘I would if I were a Creesus, like 
~ ; Twill whenIam. Hangthe 
Zarl, I can fancy how he would 
take it.—“* No doubt the country is 
—aw—aw—going to the bad, and 
the Nevils are the deuce and all 
that, but our family—aw—aw—has 
given up politics, and—aw—aw— 
in fact, Mr. Darcy Langton, I wash 
my hands of the whole concern.” 
No, no, the bar for ten years ; but 
if 1 don’t have a shy at the county 
the day I'm Solicitor, may I be 
blessed.’ 

‘Is the House up? 
‘I don’t know; haven’t come to 
that yet. 1 always take the police 
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reports first, they are so much 
more instructive than what is done 
in the other place. If it wasn’t for 
the look of the thing I'd go and 
practise before Sir Peter. Let me 
see— House of Lords.—Fifty Bills 
were read a third time and passed, 
but there was no business of any 
— interest.” Think of that— 

fty Bills passed and no public 
interest! I can tell you it is a good 
deal for my interest though ; I look 
upon each of these bills as so much 
clear gain. It’s very considerate of 
these Parliament lawyers ; but they 
are coming it a Jeetle too strong. 
Things will get into such an eternal 
mess presently, that Cobham will 
sweep us away like cobwebs some 
fine morning, and bring the Code 
N apoléon across the water.’ 

‘Too precious a blessing to be 
prayed for. The nation wouldn't 
consider itself safe for a day, if it 
understood either its laws or its 
religion.’ 

‘ Like old Widow Murphy. “ Un- 
erstan’ the sermon, sir? Na, na, I 
wudna presume.” But don’t be 
profane. I hate the superficial 
way in which you laymen sneer at 
the most lucrative system of juris- 
prudence in the world.’ And Darcy 
relapsed into the newspaper. 
‘Hullo! Here’s the Great Man 
been at it again. “Mr. Mowbray’s 
motion on the Partington dis- 
abilities.” By Jove, how he walks 
into them! Listen to this, “You 
may resist to-day and to-morrow, 
but the time will come when you 
must give way. Look at the noble 
lord! He has pledged himself to 
put down the movement. O de- 
vout imagination! The noble lord 
against the people of England! 
Let him try it.” And so your 
cousin sits down—his lip curled 
with that supreme scorn of his— 
and the House cheers him voci- 
ferously, and——’ 

‘ Divides clean against him, as of 
old? 

‘Not a bit. 200 for, 225 against 
—majority against 25, in Immense 
capitals, and great cheering from 
the minority thereat.’ 

‘Things are coming to a crisis, 
A dissolution, I suppose. Mowbray 
will be Minister next year.’ 
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‘And Miles Warrender an Under- 
Secretary, or something better.’ 

‘No, thank you. 1 am not a 
politician, and don’t mean to be 
one, I saw a good deal of the farce 
last year, and didn’t like it.’ 

‘Tush,—'tis a good play, and I 
want you to make me Solicitor. 
Let us have All the Talents.’ 

‘ Be Solicitor, O my friend, but I 
will sit under my own vines, if you 
please.’ 

‘Your own cabbages, you mean.’ 

‘Very well. But a Secretary of 
State—what a destiny! The man 
ceases to be man, and becomes an 
abstraction—War, Justice, the Co- 
lonies. And an Under-Secretary 
is the shadow of a shade—an 
Under-Secretary can’t smoke—an 
Under-Secretary isn’t allowed a 
latch-key — an Under-Secretary 
must keep regular hours, and have 
no inconvenient convictions. And 
so—and so—what a glorious night !" 

The moonlight lies on the water, 
which heaves like molten silver. 
Lights are moving among the cot- 
tages in the village—'tis the fishers 
preparing to ‘catch’ the morning 
tide. Already the first boat has 
left, and crosses the lane of light 
that lies athwart the bay ; its brown 
sail is set, but the warm night 
wind is soft and fickle; so the 
rowers a? and the ear catches 
distinctly the regular beat of the 


a oars, 

‘Hawkstone is still as the dead, 
said Darcy, looking across the bay. 
‘ Very sweet pretty creatures these 


girls are. Corry is an old friend 
of mine, but she is as wild and 
shy as one of her own ponies. My 
dear Miles, I caught an expression 
in these eyes to-day, which I tried 
to keep to myself, only I fear it 
was meant for some one else. How- 
ever, that yellow-haired, blue-eyed 
friend of hers, with her infectious 
laugh, is more to my taste. A 
simple man like myself would be 
afraid of the other; he would be 
pay hurting her, without 

nowing it; and then she would 
break away like a wounded fawn, 
and bleed to death in the wood- 
land all alone, too shy to seek for 
help. A pretty image, is it not? 
I sometimes fancy Providence de- 
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signed to make a poet of me. 
Chance has given the world a 
Chancellor.’ 

‘Corry is a good child, and 
wouldn't do anything so absurd. 
But Alice would make an excel- 
lent helpmeet for Mr. Darcy Lang- 
ton, and we'll go and call to-mor- 
row at Hawkstone.’ 

‘Heaven forbid! I am an an- 
chorite, a pilgrim,—the scallop-shell 
and green bag are my only posses- 
sions. No income under a thou- 
sand per annum should have leave 
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to enter the drawing-room. I don’t 
go to Paradise till I quit my garret. 
Then,—but then I will be crowned 
with age, if not with wisdom, and 
some of the blue will have melted 
out of these blue eyes. Alack! 
alack! Vanity of vanities! I 
wonder if the Chancellor sleeps as 
well as plain Darcy does, And so, 
my lord, good-night, or rather 
good-morrow, for “the Lady of 
the Light, the rosy-finger’d Morn,” 
stirs over yonder,—an’ I mistake 
not.’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Oh, God, for a man with heart, head, hand, 
Like some of the simple great ones gone 


For ever and ever by; 


One still strong man in a blatant land, 
Whatever they call him, what care I, 
Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat—one 
Who can rule and dare not lie. 


HE ComMoNWEALTH was in com- 

motion. 

The Commonwealth was the po- 
ular club with the younger men. 
t was not Whig, and it was not 

Conservative. Frequented by those 
who were not tied to the Ministry 
nor bound to the Opposition, who 
had little sympathy with the ob- 
solete traditions of the Tory, and 
none with the doctrinaire antidotes 
of modern Liberalism, it was a 
clab of good birth and good breed- 
ing—a club of parts, culture, and 
ability, but at the same time a club 
better suited for the critic than 
for the worker, for the wit and 
the satirist than for the practical 
politician. 

Yet the Commonwealth was 
moved. The Ministry had been 
virtually defeated the previous 
evening: and even the still waters 
of the Commonwealth were rippled. 

‘Have you heard the news? His 

Grace has been at Windsor.’ 
‘But the King won't let him re- 
sign.’ 
*I beg your pardon—I have it 
on the best authority—his resig- 
nation has been accepted. The 
Ministry is out.’ 

‘Well, I suppose the world will 
wag on. Who comes in? 

‘Don’t know. Mowbray’s the 


man; but they don’t like him up 
there. Easyhavers threatens to 
tell the Emperor.’ 

‘Yes ; Mowbray’s the man,’ was 
unanimously echoed from the bay 
window. erever else he might 
be disliked, the surpassing merits 
of the English Cicero were frankly 
admitted by that critical and fas- 
tidious assembly. 

Mowbray, indeed, was very po- 

ular at the Commonwealth. He 
ad taken a first-class at Oxford, 
and his prize poem was better than 
the Laureate’s. He had written 
epigrams once—he spoke them now 
—and they were terse, brilliant, 
and sparkling with wit and scho- 
larly point. He came of an old 
race, and the bar-sinister which 
crossed his coat did not do him 
any harm with critics who were 
better up in their horses’ than in 
their statesmen’s pedigrees, For 
many years he was the petted 
Benjamin of his party. But at 
length he freed himself from the 
traditions in which he had been 
nursed, and assumed a higher posi- 
tion. At home he was now re- 
garded as the most dangerous 
enemy of antique wrongs; from 
abroad, as the most sagacious ad- 
vocate of an intelligent foreign 
policy, and ‘the last sighs of na- 
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tions, perishing with their gods, 
were borne to the patriot politician. 
Only by the fools and bigots of 
political life was he hated. That 
party, however, is always a large 
one—one not unfrequently in the 
majority—holding office with pe- 
culiar tenacity, difficult to resist, 
and dangerous to assail. The 
triple brass of an English fool fur- 
nishes invincible armour. 

As the evening fell, members 
gathered in to learn the rumours. 
The chances of the competitors 
were discussed, and the odds 
against the favourite, or in favour 
of the field, taken and given. At 
length a well-known figure, com- 

act as a lady’s glove, wiry as a 

kye terrier, saunters along the 
pavement towards the club-door. 

‘Here’s Maurice—Maurice will 
know.’ 

‘What’s up, Maurice ; what's the 
news? 

The gentleman addressed slowly 
raises his eyes to the eager in- 
quirers, composedly glances along 
the line, and answers— 

* Nothing I know of ; there never 
is any news now. It was different 
when I was a boy. Then we had 
a new prince every six months or 
so—six months to a day, upon my 
honour. Now it takes twice the 
time, it seems, and we don’t care 
about it as we used to when it does 
come. By the way, what kind of 
fellow is this Mowbray I hear 
people begin to talk about ? 

‘ Begin to talk! Why, they have 
been at it for thirty years. But 
what of Mowbray ? 

‘Let me see, what was it? Yes, 
I recollect. He has been with the 
King, who shed tears—good old 
soul!—when he found Mowbray 
didn’t mind being scolded, and 
ended by making him Minister. 
He is now forming a government ; 
and I do trust you may be in the 
Cabinet, my dear Ashby! if you 
like that kind of thing.’ 
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Lord Maurice’s voice was drowned. 
The Commonwealth was fairly be- 
side itself. Mowbray was its favou- 
rite son, its peculiar pupil; and 
Mowbray was Minister. If the 
members of that critical and 
cynical, if not Christian, society 
ever embraced each other, it was 
upon this occasion. So much were 
their sympathies touched, that 
happening to pass through the 
supper-room about one A.M. I heard 
an eminent man, in whose speech I 
had not previously observed any 
noticeable infirmity, thus address 
his compatriots :— 

‘I begsh to gi-give you a tosht. 
Fill your glashes to the b-brim. 
The Whi-Wigs be deed—yesh, I say 
de-eed!’ (he was evidently used to 
the word, and ever and again re- 
turned to it as to a leading land- 
mark on terra firma.) ‘ Bogelsh— 
Bogelsh, du you tush my coat? 
Ca-ant come yet, Bogelsh—ca-ant, 
Bogelsh, ’pon my wud. Iam gi- 
giving a tosht. Gen’elmen, it is 
thetosht of my fuiend—my boosham 
fuiend, Misser Boo-boo-booray. 
Oh, Boglsh! you are a gu-ud 
fellow, but’ (with pathos), ‘ shlow, 
doos’d shlow. I objects on prin- 
sherple to-to’"—after a pause, with a 
tremendous effort—‘ F'a’er Mashew. 
Tm a timp’rate man, d’ye see, but 
not a tee-tee-tol-ler.’ 

So it went on,— 


Until that hand 
Did overtake him wholly, and on his head 
Laid down its large unfluctuating peace— 


as Miss Leigh finely observes of 
one similarly situated. 
* * * 


‘Blessed be the man,’ says the 
wise Sancho Panza, ‘ who first in- 


vented sleep. It covers one all 
over like a cloak! Let us dry the 
ink and put the pen aside, Ponto. 
That is Saint Kilda, rising up sheer 
from the ocean’s bottom, which, far 
2 the south’ard, cuts the evening 
sky. 
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R. IRVING—the late Librarian 

of the Library of the Faculty 

of Advocates in Edinburgh—left a 
History of Scottish Poetry in 
manuscript. This is the volume 
which, carefully and judiciously 
edited by Dr. Carlyle (the trans- 
lator of Dante), now lies beside 
us.* We are glad that it has been 
os It supplies a want that 
as been long felt. Dr. Irving was 
a thorough antiquary, and knew 
his subject better perhaps than any 
other man—Mr. Laing always ex- 
cepted. His critical appraisements 
if never brilliant, are always sound 
and discriminating. He hates no 
man (saving Mackenzie, against 
whose Lives of Scots Worthvs he 
discharges volleys of involved and 
elaborate irony), and he can feel 
admiration without falling into 
hysterics. The ‘passionless tran- 
quillity’ of the Pallas Parthenos is 
animation indeed when compared 
with the bland dignity of the 
Doctor. The editor observes that 
the entire volume is written ‘with 
deliberate and steadfast coherency 
and compactness,’ which is quite 
true ; but does not sufficiently de- 
scribe the intensely Johnsonian 
rotundity of much of the writing. 
Some of the sentences might have 
come direct from the pen of the 
great lexicographer. ‘Grief is a 
disease which rarely proves mortal ; 
the heart of man, which is exposed 
to many sorrows, is likewise pro- 
vided with many remedies ; nor is 
the vivacity of youth more effi- 
cacious than the torpor of age in 
resisting the severest calamities 
incident to human life.” ‘The 
merit of Barbour is more circum- 
scribed ; but it cannot reasonably 
be expected that he should have 
performed what he never at- 
tempted.’ The Doctor, in fact, 
belongs to a generation of critics 
which has passed away—critics 
who sententiously alluded to the 
author of Z'he Reliques as ‘ the late 
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worthy Bishop of Dromore,’ and 
who took a lively interest in con- 
troversies about the Picts, Mac- 
pherson’s Ossian, and the Roman 
wall, There is,as we might expect, 
a vast amount of rather unavail- 
able erudition displayed, not in the 
text alone, for the notes are stored 
with references to quaint and old- 
fashioned _ lore. ne of King 


James’s ballads, for instance, opens 
with the words At Beltayn, and we 
are immediately furnished with the 
following commentary :— 


‘It might easily happen,’ says Mr, 
Sibbald, ‘that more than one song or 
poem should begin with these two words ; 
for At Beltayne means on May-day.’ 
(Chronicle of Scottish Poetry, vol. i. 
p. 123.) But May-day is the first, and 
Beltane the second of the month. ‘Bel- 
lenden, the translator of Boece, points 
out what day is here meant, b. 17, c. 2: 
**On Beltane day, in the year next fol- 
lowing, callit the Invention of the haly 
Croce,” etc. The feast of the Invention 
of the Cross is celebrated by the Latin 
church on the 2nd May.’ (Hailes’s 
Specimen, part 1. p. 7.) The same editor 
has drawn a very extraordinary argument 
from an Act of Parliament, passed in 
1457, and enjoining the wives and daugh- 
ters of men ‘ within burowis, and com- 
monys to landwart,’ to refrain from the 
use of sumptuous apparel, and dress 
themselves in a manner suitable to their 
condition ; ‘ that is to say, on their hedis 
schort curches with litell hudis, as ar 
vsyt in Flanderis, Inglande, and vther 
cuntreis.’—(Acts of the Parliaments of 
Scotland, vol. ii. p. 49.) From these 
expressions he thinks himself entitled to 
infer ‘that curchics and hudes were 
either not known, or not commonly used 
by “‘landwart” girls in Scotland, before 
the date of this Act ;’ and as curches 
and a hude are mentioned in Peblis to 
the Play, he concludes that the Act must 
be of an earlier date than the poem.— 
(Sibbald, vol. i. p. 137.) It is however 
sufficiently obvious that the country 
wives and wenches are not referred to 
England and Flanders for patterns of 
hoods and tippets, but the propriety of 
confining themselves to a plain and decent 


* The History of Scotish Poetry. By David Irving, LL.D. Edited by John 


Aitken Carlyle, M.D. 
Douglas. 1861. 


With a Memoir and Glossary. 
(The glossary is uncommonly good; aided by it any reader of 


Edinburgh : Edmonston and 


English will be able to read the Scotch of Barbour, Dunbar, or Sir David Lindsay.] 
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garb is illustrated by the example of 
Flanders, England, and other countries. 

Mair has informed us that the king’s 
ballad, beginning At Beltayn, was the 
subject of a certain parody ; ‘quem alii 
de Dalketh et Gargeil mutare studuerunt ; 
quia in arce aut camera clausus servaba- 
tur, in qua mulier cum matre habitabat.’ 
From this statement, Mr. Sibbald thinks 
it may be collected that the subject of 
the poem ‘was the confinement of a 
person, otherwise there would not have 
been that correspondence between the 
original and the parodies which Major 
particularly specifies.’ This notion of a 
parody is singular enough: Philips is 
commonly understood to have written a 
parody of Milton; but what reader ex- 
pects to find in the Splendid Shilling 
an exact counterpart of Paradise Lost ? 
He proceeds to remark that the historian 
says, ‘cantus or song; with the defini- 
tion of which it does not seem to cor- 
respond.’ But I can perceive no im- 
propriety in applying the word to such a 
poem as Peblis to the Play: this word 
may signify a ballad as well as a song ; 
and to denote a shorter composition, in- 
tended to be sung, Mair seems to employ 
the term cantilena. It would not have 
been amiss if Mr. Sibbald had specified 
some more appropriate word by which 
the poem in question might have been 
described. 


Or take this upon the allusion to 
‘Wadlying Strete’ in Henryson’s 
Orpheus :— 


Watling-street is a name given to one 
of the great Roman ways in Britain. — 
(Horsley’s Roman Antiquities of Britain, 
p. 387. Lond. 1732, fol.) This passage, 
which to some persons may appear so 
unintelligible, will be best explained by 
a quotation from Chaucer’s House of 
Fame, book ii. :— 


Lo, quod he, caste up thyne eye, 

Se yonder, lo, the Galaxie, 

The whiche men clepe the Milky Way, 
For it is whyte ; and some parfay 
Callen it Watlynge Strete. 


In the Towneley Mysteries, p. 308, one 
demon thus addresses another :— 


Let us go to this dome up Watlyn Strete. 


Bishop Douglas has employed the same 
expression in translating a passage in the 
third book of the £neid, where the 
original contains nocorresponding term :— 


Sidera cuncta notat tacito labentia ccelo, 

Arcturum, pluviasque Hyadas, geminos- 
que Triones, 

Armatumque auro circumspicit Oriona. 
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Of euery sterne the twynkling notis he, 

That in the stil heuin moue cours we se, 

Arthurys hufe, and Hyades betaiknyng 
rane, 

Syne Watling Strete, the Horne and the 
Charle wane, 

The feirs Orioun with his goldine glaue. 


An ancient Roman building, which once 
stood on the banks of the Carron, but 
was long ago demolished by the Gothic 
owner of the soil, bore the name. of 
Arthw’s Hof or Arthur's Oon. ‘It is 
remarkable,’ says Mr. Ritson, ‘that 
Gawin Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, a 
noted poet, has described this erection 
in the milky way.’--(Life of King 
Arthur, p. 96. Lond. 1825, 8vo.) But 
it is necessary to recollect that Virgil 
mentions the star Arcturus, and that his 
translator could make no reference to the 
hero of the Round Table. 


Or this upon the proverbial expres- 
sion ‘ John Thomson’s man ?— 


‘This,’ says Mr. Pinkerton, ‘is a pro- 
verbial expression, meaning a hen-pecked 
husband. I have little doubt but the 
original proverb was Joan Thomson’s 
man.’ There is indeed a ballad entitled 
‘John Thomson and the Turk,’ to which 
Mr. Motherwell supposes this expression 
to bear an allusion. ‘ Pinkerton,’ he 
remarks, ‘was ignorant of the existence 
of the ballad: had he been acquainted 
with it, he would have saved himself the 
trouble of writing a foolish conjecture.’— 
(Minstrelsy, Ancient and Modern, intr. 
app. p. ix. Glasg. 1827, 4to.) But ac- 
cording to this ballad, John Thomson was 
a Scotch warrior who fought against the 
Turks ; and when his lady forsook him 
for a Turkish gallant, he inflicted ample 
vengeance upon both :— 


This Turk thee in his castel burnt, 
That stood upon yon hill so hie; 

John Thomson’s gay ladie they took, 
And hanged her on yon green-wood tree, 


Where then do we find John Thomson’s 
man, or the husband complying with the 
humours of his wife? ‘ Better be John 
Thomson’s man, than Ringand Dinn’s, or 
John Knox’s,’ is a proverb which Kelly 
has thus explained: ‘John Thomson’s 
man is he that is complaisant to his wife’s 
humours ; Ringand Dinn’s is he whom 
his wife scolds; John Knox is he whom 
his. wife beats.’ —(Collection of Scottish 
Proverbs, p. 72. Lond. 1721, 8vo.) 
This explanation, which is irreconcilable 
with the incident of the ballad, is com- 
pletely applicable to the prayer of 
Dunbar’s petition. The same proverbial 
B2 
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form of expression occurs in various other 
poets. 


To this talking ye should tak tent, 
Or afterward ye shall repent : 
When ye are made John Thomson’s 
man, 
Then shall ye brawl, then shall ye ban, 
And when remead none finde ye can, 
But all with shame ouershent. 
Rolland’s Seven Sages, Sig. M. 3. 


Bedla, with Towcross and Woodhall, 
John Thomson’s man, plague on them all. 
Cleland’s Poems, p. 43. 


Dr. Irving’s genuinely antiquarian 
spirit of research led him into 
many remote and out-of-the-way 
nooks that the ordinary inquirer 
is rather apt to miss; and he has 
apparently gathered his gleanings 
into the notes to this, his magnum 
opus ; so that the note is often as 
valuable as, and sometimes more 
curious than, the text which it 
illustrates. 


In the history of Scottish Poetry 
we notice an intellectual progress 
similar in many respects to that 
which characterizes the poetical 


development of the sister country. 
There were two nations ; but the 
writers in both countries had al- 


ways much in common. While 
the English were listening with 
eager interest to the knightly ad- 
ventures of Arthur and Lancelot, 
the Scots were cheering Galoran of 
Galloway to the battle-field, or 
lingering over the fatal passion of 
Tristram and Ysonde. Euphuism 
became the fashion in both ends 
of the island much about the same 
time. The satirists to the north 
as well as to the south of the Tweed 
played an important part in the 
struggles of the Reformation. 

A great gulf in time and in taste 
separates Thomas of Erceldoune 
from Drummond of Hawthornden. 
The former is the earliest Scottish 
poet of whom we have received 
any authentic tidings ; the latter 
maybe taken to represent Scottish 

oetry in its most perfect form. 
he forms which it assumed be- 
tween the age when True Thomas 
won the love of the Queen of Elf- 
land, and the age when Drummond 
wandered with Ben Jonson through 
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‘Dryden’s groves of oak, and 
cavern’d Hawthornden,’ and the 
processes which it underwent dur- 
ing these years are capable of being 
broadly, if somewhat rudely, de- 
fined. Classified in chronological 
order, the Romance writers were 
followed by the Annalists, and 
Euphuism by Naturalism. Within 
one or other of these four divisions 
almost every Scottish poet of 
eminence finds a niche. 

Across the bleak hill-sides of 
Scotland, as among the warm Pro- 
vencal valleys, the air of chivalry 
breathed. Chivalry was every- 
where the religion of the age. In 
the hall of the castle, in the hamlet 
of the peasant, the exploits of the 
Knights of the Round Table were 
as familiar as the services of the 
Church. Lancelot and Guinevere, 
Tristram and Ysonde, Sir Galahad 
and the Sangreal, were household 
words. A universal religion like 
this necessarily raised up a priest- 
hood, and the sentiment of the 
people became the theme of the 
minstrel, In France, in England, 
in Wales, and in Scotland, the 
Romance writer was the earliest 
poet. We know that there were 
others ; but almost the only Scot- 
tish writer of romance whose name 
has come down to us is Thomas the 
Rhymer. 

The fame of Thomas Learmouth 
of Erceldoune rests on his pro- 
phetic even more than on his poetic 
talent. For hundreds of years the 
Scottish people read his prophecies 
as they read the Gospels. Even at 
this day his reputation has not 
entirely died out. That fruitful 
strath is now a blasted heath, be- 
cause ‘True Thomas willed it. The 
curse still clings to the great house, 
and the wide lands of the family 
pass to strangers or distant heirs ; 
for no son is ever born to inherit 
his father’s honours. So the sexton 
tells you, as he rests on his spade, 
and points out to you the green 
mass of ruin where the old keep 
stood ; the villagers to a man con- 
firm the tale: *tisa chance if the 
present lord. though bred at Harrow 
and Oriel, does not believe in his 
heart that he vainly struggles 
against the fate which pursues him, 
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as it has pursued his ‘ forbears’ for 
twenty generations. A fame which 
lasts so long, and clings so tena- 
ciously, is worth having—better 
worth having, perhaps, than the 
modern poet's dearest reward—a 
column of kudos from Olympus. 
Like certain other prophets, 
Thomas the Rhymer is a rather 
mythical personage. His biography 
is made up of half-a-dozen some- 
what dubious dates. As he died 
towards the close of the thirteenth 
century—between 1280 and 1299— 
Dr. Irving assumes that he must 
have been born about its com- 
mencement. ‘An individual who 
enjoyed the reputation of a prophet 
may very naturally be supposed to 
have attained a venerable age ; nor 
does there appear to be any degree 
of inconsistency in referring his 
birth to the beginning of that cen- 
tury. No ‘degree of inconsis- 
tency, certainly; but how far a 
conclusion arrived at by this round- 
about reasoning is to be relied on, 
is another question. A grey beard, 
except on the stage, is not posi- 
tively essential to ‘the soothsayer ; 
and Thomas’s inspiration was the 
inspiration of the poet, who is best 
when in his prime. He lived at 
Erceldoune upon the Leader, and 
in the midst of the fruitful valley 
a few stones of ‘The Rhymer’s 
Tower’ are still visible. Thomas is 
said to have been indebted for 
much of his supernatural intelli- 
gence to Eliza, a nun of Hadding- 
ton; the romance of Sir 7'r istrem, 
on the strength of the first couplet, 
which is supposed to run thus,— 


I was at Erceldoun, 
With Tomas spak I there ;— 


is said to have been written by 
him ; the Geste of King Horn is also 
ascribed to him, as well as that 
strange and fancifully picturesque 
ballad upon his interview with the 
Queen of Faery, and his descent 
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into elf-land, with which most 
readers are familiar. In short, the 
only authentic and perfectly re- 
liable piece of information regard- 
ing the Rhymer that has been pre- 
served is, that some time during the 
thirteenth century he was a witness 
to a charter granted by Petrus de 
Haga de Bemersyde. 

The prophet made some very 
successful hits, His prophecy of 
the death of Alexander Ill—a 
death fraught with woes to the 
Scottish kingdom—was perhaps the 
most effective, and is very plea- 
santly related by Fordoun. The 
union of the crowns in the person 
of James VI. is also said to have 
been announced by the Rhymer, 
and is a point which has given rise 
toa prolonged controversy—with- 
out any very definite result. Lord 
Hailes was of opinion that the 
vaticinations on this subject attri- 
buted to the Rhymer were not 
composed until after the Union— 
an opinion which has been ably 
and successfully combated by Pro- 
fessor Aytoun.* There can be no 
doubt whatever that the prophecy 
in question is of a much earlier 
date. Alexander Scott, writing in 
1561, alludes to it in express terms ; 
and in Birrel’s Diary, the author 
observes that ‘at this tyme—the 
time of Elizabeth’s last illness— 
‘the haill comons of Scotland that 
had red or understanding, wer 
daylie speiking and exponeing of 
Thomas Rymer hes prophesie, and 
of uther prophesies quhilk wer 
prophesied in auld tymes.’ This 
is what the Rhymer said :— 


The French wife shall bear the son, 
Shall rule all Britain to the sea, 
That of the Bruce’s blood shall come 

As near as the ninth degree. + 


Besides the Six T'ristrem of the 
Rhymer, one or two other speci- 
mens of the Scottish romance 
writers—the most important of 


* Notes to Bothwell, p. 240. 
+ Holland’s Howlat, written about 1450, contains another of these prophecies :— 
Our soveraine of Scotland his armes to knawe 
Quhilk sall be lord and ledar 
Our braid Brettane all quhar, 
As Sanct Mergaretis air, 
And the signe schawe. 
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which are attributed to ‘the gude 
Schir Hew of Eglintoun’—still sur- 
vive. But they are not of a stamp 
to make us regret that so many 
have perished. The poetry is as 
loose as the morality. In one light 
these remains must always, of 
course, retain a certain interest to 
us. For the old Romance writers 
may be held to represent pretty 
fairly the moral sensibilities of 
their time ; and it is quite clear, 
from their mode of speech and ha- 
bitual associations, that these sen- 
sibilities had been somewhat 
blunted. The morale of chivalry 
is indeed a very curious and rather 
complicated business. Reverence 
for the honour and purity of woman 
is said to have been the character- 
istic sentiment of the knightly reli- 
gion: yet there is not one of its 
heroines who does not live in noted 
adultery, and the most valiant 
knight at the tourney or on the 
battle-field is always the most dis- 
solute in domestic life. The mar- 
riage vow is never strictly observed, 
and is continually treated with im- 
plied or open contempt ; while the 
relation between the lover and _ his 
mistress is regarded as infinitely 
more binding and sacred. The 
false wife may be pardoned and 
extolled; but the woman who is 
false to her paramour merits the 
last penalties that the courts of the 
gay science can inflict. Such isthe 
sentiment of the Romance poets—a 
sentiment with which the profound 
remorse of Tennyson’s Lancelot, 
the lofty pity of Tennyson’s Arthur, 
have nothing in common, and 
which partly justified, it may be, 
the acrimonious invective which 
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the learned Roger Ascham directed 
against them.* 

One or two fragments of Scottish 
poetry, nearly as old as Sir T'ris- 
trem, have been preserved. The 
death of Alexander III. is com- 
memorated in eight lines quoted 
by Winton :— 


Quhen Alysandyr oure kyng wes dede, 
That Scotland led in luwe and le, 
Away wes sons of ale and brede, 
Of wyne and wax, of gamyn and gle: 
Our gold wes changyd in-to lede, 
Cryst, borne in-to virgynyte, 
Succour Scotland and remede, 
That stad is in perplexyte. 


And the victory at Bannockburn 
was celebrated by a contemporary 
poet after this fashion :— 


Maydens of Englande, sore may ye morne 
For your lemmans ye haue loste at Ban- 
nockysborne, 
With heue a lowe. 
What, weneth the kynge of Englande 
So soone to haue wonne Scotlande ? 
With rumbylow. 


But, with these exceptions, there 
is a total blank in the history of 
Scottish poetry from this period 
until we reach Barbour, the first of 
the Annalists. 

The Annalists are a curious race, 
The notion of throwing the history 
of the world into octosyllabic 
verse could only have occurred to 
men who were very ingenious, very 
prosaic, and very idle, These, for 
the most part, were exactly the 
kind of men who undertook the 
work. The Annalists were eccle- 
siastics who had been taught the 
scholastic philosophy and_ the 
scholastic theology. Any kind of 
occupation was looked upon as a 


* ‘Tn our forefathers’ time, when Papistrie as a standing poole covered and 


overflowed all England, few bookes were red in our toong, savying certayne bookes of 
chivalrie, as they sayd, for pastime and pleasure, which, as some say, were made in 


monasteries by idle monkes or wanton chanons. As one, for example, Morte Arthure, 
the whole pleasure of whiche booke standeth in two specyall poyntes : in open man- 
slaughtre and bolde bawdrie : in which bookes these be counted the noblest knightes 
that doe kill most men without any quarrell, and commit fowlest adulteries by sutlest 
shifts : as Sir Lancelot with the wife of King Arthoure, his maister; Sir Tristrem 
with the wife of King Mark, his uncle ; Syr Lamerocke with the wife of King Lote 
that was his own aunte. This is good stuffe for wise men to laughe at, or honest men 
to take pleasure at. Yet I know when God’s Bible was banished the Court, and 
Morte Avthure receaved into the Prince’s chamber. What toys the daily reading of 
such a booke may worke in the will of a yong gentleman or a yong maide, that liveth 
welthely and idlely, wise men can judge, and honest men doe pittie.—Ascuam's 
Schoole Master. 
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recreation by men shut up in re- 
mote monasteries, divorced from 
the affections of domestic and the 
ambitions of public life ; and thus 
while one monk illuminated the 
Vulgate, another turned the fables 
of history or the traditions of the 
people into rhyme. The poetical 
chronicles, therefore, are not to be 
regarded as poetry. The language 
in which they are written is plain 
and unattractive; and the narrative 
is conducted with praiseworthy 
but tedious minuteness and fidelity. 
They are valuable to the historian, 
for their accounts of contemporary 
affairs may generally be relied on, 
and their pictures of ancient man- 
ners are sometimes graphic and 
always useful and interesting ; but 
the men who wrote them had not 
inherited the vision and faculty 
divine. 

It would be excessively unjust, 
however, to class John Barbour 
with the common herd of Annalists, 
The Archdeacon of Aberdeen was 
an authentic poet. 

Barbour was born at Aberdeen 
in the early part of the fourteenth 
century, and he lived till near its 
close. He was educated at Aber- 
brothick, but he frequently visited 
Oxford (as the safe-conducts granted 
by the English king bear) ‘for pur- 

oses of study.’ By the year 1375, 

e tells us that Zhe Bruce was 
about half finished, and a few years 
afterwards a pension of twenty 
shillings a-year was bestowed upon 
him as an acknowledgment for his 
services by King Robert II. He 
appears to have been a voluminous 
writer ;* Winton mentions a work 
on the genealogy of the Scottish 
kings, mere by the Arch- 


deacon ; and Henry the Minstrel’ 


thus alludes to him in his Wallace :— 


Master Barbour, quhilk wasa worthiclerk, 
He said the Bruce amang his othir werk. 


A contemporary of Chaucer, 
Barbour is entitled to a place not 
far removed from that occupied by 
the father of English poetry. The 
Bruce is unquestionably a great 
work. It relates a heroic story 
with force, fire, and picturesque- 
ness. That story had been only 
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recently concluded. Barbour had 
spoken with men who had fought 
at Bannockburn. The hearts of the 
people still beat fast with triumph 
at the recollection of the great 
victory which secured their free- 
dom. To this intimate connexion 
with the actors the animated 
earnestness of the poem is to be 
ascribed. The interest which the 
author expresses is not feigned. 
He tells a story in which he tho- 
roughly believes, and which en- 
gages his keenest sympathies. The 
cause of Bruce is the cause of free- 
dom and of the Scottish people ; 
those who have betrayed it or its 
friends are traitors to liberty, and 
as such are denounced with vehe- 
ment sternness. ‘In hell con- 
dampnyt mot they be.’ Such is 
the spirit of the writer, who was 
evidently in other respects a man 
of liberal cultivation, moderate in 
judgment, and, like many of the 
Scottish ecclesiastics, not intole- 
rant in religion. His book is in 
consequence full of life. There is 
a glow on his page. Easy, simple, 
unpretending in tone — garrulous 
often as a village gossip—the Arch- 
deacon fires up, rises into clear, 
strong, emphatic speech, whenever 
any noble deed strikes his imagi- 
nation or invokes his sympathy. 
His cheek flushes, and his pulse 
beats faster. This is the charm of 
The Bruce. It is clear as noonday 
that this old-fashioned dignitary 
of the church, who derives ten 
pounds a-year from the customs of 
Aberdeen, loves truth and freedom 
and the right, loyally, and hates 
whatever is mean, or shabby, or 
base, or unrighteous. His eye 
moistens when he records the pity- 
ing tenderness which his hero ex- 
tends to the weak ; and the noble 
words on freedom come direct 
from his heart :— 


A! fredome is a noble thing ! 
Fredome mayss man to haiff liking ; 
Fredome all solace to man giffis : 
He levys at ess that frely levys ! 

A noble hart may haiff nane ess, 

Na ellys nocht that may him pless, 
Gyff fredome failyhe ; for fre liking 
Is yharnyt our all othir thing. 

Na he, that ay hass levyt fre, 

May nocht knaw weill the propyrte, 
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The angyr, na the wrechyt dome, 

That is cowplyt to foule thyrldome. 

Bot gyff he had assayit it, 

Than all perquer he suld it wyt, 

And suld think fredome mar to pryss, 

Than all the gold in warld that is. 

The men who figure in his pages 
are drawn, besides, with remark- 
able distinctness of outline. His 
insight into character is really fine, 
and he sometimes introduces a 
slight touch of rare excellence, so 
truthful and delicate and tender 
that it strikes us like a surprise. 
One of these has been noticed by 
Dr. Irving. Bruce, with his single 
arm, has defended a narrow pass 
against a host of enemies, and 
when the battle is over the soldiers 
crowd around their king :— 


Syk wordis spak thai of the king, 
And for his hey wndretaking 
Farlyit, and yarnyt hym for to se, 
That with hym ay wes wont to be. 


They long to look upon him as if 
they had never looked upon him 
before. The great deed has re- 
moved him from them ; he has be- 
come strange to them, as a prophet 
becomes strange to his brethren 
after he has wrought some wonder- 
moving miracle. Is it indeed the 
sword — the unaided sword — of 
their old leader which has sent the 
souls of so many traitors to Hades 
—may not Michael himself have 
wielded the fiery brand that sealed 
the pass? This eager curiosity of 
the companions who had fought 
by his side for years, as if the sight 
of the hero might help to explain 
the heaven-inspired might which 
he had put forth, is a fine and 
truthful trait. 

Andrew Winton ought to have 
been a poet. His lines were cast 
in pleasant places. ‘The canon 
regular of St. Andrews was trans- 
lated to the Monastery of St. Serf. 
The Priory of St. Serf was situated 
on the inch of Loch Leven, not far 
from that other island where Mary’s 
captivity was passed. Here, amid 
the solitudes of that lonely lake, 
‘betwene the Lomownde and 
Benarty,’ those strange ecclesiasti- 
cal pioneers, the Culdees, had 
planted a religious house at a very 
early period, They were succeeded 
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by a colony of the canons of St. 
Augustin ; and this colony Andrew 
Winton, about the close of the 
fourteenth century, was elected to 
tule. Culdees and canons have 
departed, and the inch has returned 
to its original tenants. The mallard 
haunts the reeds, and the black- 
headed gull breeds among the 
shingle. 

But the peaceful Prior was only 
an Annalist. He had a tolerable 
eye for the picturesque, and his 
descriptions are sometimes ani- 
mated enough; but for the most 
part, his versified chronicle reads 
like acatalogue. He wasa learned 
man for his day, and the shelves of 
the little island library must have 
been tolerably well furnished. He 
alludes to many of the classical and 
medizval poets and philosophers ; 
and he mentions by name the 
authorities from whom he derived 
his materials—the Bible, Orosius, 
Petrus Comestor, Martinus Polo- 
nus, ‘Wytht Ynglis and Scottis 
Storys syne.’ Some of the stories 
which he relates are sufficiently 
startling, and he believes implicitly 
in the marvels which he records— 


A mayden als in that cuntre, 

But mete or drynk, lyvyd yheris thre 

And all that tyme in a full streynth. 

Of haylstanys than ane fell of leynth 

Of mennys fute met fyftene, 

And awcht fute brayd, that wes well 
sene— 


yet his painstaking narrative, espe- 
cially of events which happened 
near his own time, retains a certain 


historical value. We all recollect 
the lurid glare which Shakspeare’s 
genius has reflected upon Macbeth ; 
this is the naked scaffolding which 
Winton furnished : 


A nycht he thowcht in hys dremyng, 
That syttand he wes besyd the kyng 

At a sete in hwntyng ; swa 

In-til his leisch had grewhundys twa : 
He thowcht, quhile he wes swa syttand, 
He sawe thre wemen by gangand ; 

And thai wemen than thowcht he 

Thre werd systrys mast lyk to be. 

The first he hard say, gangand by, 

Lo, yhondyr the thane of Crumbawchty. 
The tothir woman sayd agayne, 

Of Morave yhondyre I se the thane. 

The thryd than sayd, I se the kyng. 

All this he herd in his dremyng. 
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The chronicles were commonly 
written by ecclesiastics, and their 
form is essentially theological. The 
Chronicle was one of the many 
channels through which the reli- 
gious sentiment of the age found 
expression, The Church and its 
traditions exercised a paramount 
authority over the entire intellec- 
tual culture of the people, and we 
trace it everywhere —in their 
ballads, their history, their legisla- 
tion, and their literature. Winton 
divides his work into nine books, 
not because the arrangement is 
natural or convenient, but 

In honowre of the ordrys nyne 
Of haly angelys, 


Besides Petrus Comester, Orosius, 
and such like, he requires a higher 
historical authority to enable him 
to complete it satisfactorily— 

To furthyre fayrly this purpos, 

I seek the sawoure of that ros 

That spanysys spredys and evyre spryngis 
In plesans of the Kyng of Kyngis. 


He informs us that the Chronicle 
was undertaken at the suggestion 
of Sir John Wemyss— 


Schyr Jhone of the Wemys be rycht name, 
An honest knycht and of gude fame— 


but he does not think of dedicating 


it to any terrestrial patron. On 
the contrary, it is the protection of 
the Virgin Mary that he solicits, 
Feeling age stealing upon him, 
death at hand, and his design not 
completed, he exclaims in the pro- 
logue to the last book— 


Bot, weil I wate, on schort delay 

At a court I mon appeir, 

Fell accusationis thare til here, 

Quhare na help thare is bot grace. 

The maikles madyn mon purchase 

That help ; and to sauf my state 

I haif maid hir my advocate, 

That bare Hym that hir maid of nocht ; 

And scho, bath in dede and thocht, 

Efter that birth, as be-for syne, 

Remanit ful and clene virgyne. 

Now, Modyr of the Makare, for thi 
madynhede, 

To fair formale fyne my labouris thow 
lede ! 


Such passages are curious. It is 
quite possible that Winton may 
not have been more devout than 
Clarendon or Macaulay. He may 
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merely have repeated, cuckoo-like, 
the religious phraseology then 
fashionable. We own, however, 
that to ourselves they appear per- 
fectly genuine—expressions indi- 
cating the habitual tone of mind, 
and the simple and spontaneous 
piety of the writer. 

Henry the Minstrel once enjoyed 
a wide popularity. He was the 
second Homer—not because of his 
blindness only. But his Wallace 
is now well-nigh forgotten. It 
wants the poetic salt which keeps 
Barbour’s poem fresh; and his 
hero is a Jack-the-Giant Killer—a 
mythical slaughterer—who is not 
believed in out of the nursery. 
The Archdeacon of Aberdeen was 
a scholar and a politician as well 
as a poet, and his work is pene- 
trated by high intelligence and a 
lofty spirit of patriotism ; but Blind 
Henry’s Wallace is a melodrama of 
the bloodiest dye, always extrava- 
gant, and not unfrequently gro- 
tesque. The real Wallace, so far 
as we can judge, was a sagacious, 
valiant, and single-hearted man—a 
martyr whose death consecrated 
and gave vitality to a cause that 
might otherwise have failed. ‘A 
fair renown,’ says Miss Baillie— 

A fair renown, as years wear on, 

Shall Scotland give her noblest son : 

The course of ages shall not dim 

The love that she shall bear to him. 


Let us hope so. Scotland’s love 
for Wallace has not yet died out, 
though the heavy burlesque on the 
Abbey Craig the other day tried it 
hardly. His name, if in eminent 
jeopardy, is not quite vulgarized, 
and with a little airing may get 
the better by and bye of the 
monument, the committee, the 
subscription-book, and the twaddle. 

With Henry the Minstrel the 
race of Annalists closes. They 
were succeeded by the Euphuists. 

Amore characteristic title might 
possibly have been selected. ‘Ku- 
phuism’ represents the grotesque 
style in English literature ; but it 
is more frequently used to distin- 
guish the extravagance of conceit 
and fantastic quaintness of lan- 
guage which we find in the works 
of Sidney, Lily, and other Eliza- 
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bethan writers. Now the Scottish 
poets were not Euphuists in this 
sense, The happy terseness and 
brevity of Barbour’s style seem to 
have exerted for many generations 
a beneficial influence upon the 
national taste. The ornate and 
corrupt diction of the English 
Court poets was unfamiliar in 
Scottish ears. This simplicity of 
taste, however, affected the lan- 
guage only. The forms which the 
Scottish poet of this period em- 
ployed are essentially artificial. 

is machinery is grotesque and 
complicated, and moves with in- 
finite labour. If a man falls in 
love he cannot say so in a straight- 
forward way, and be done with it. 
We have to follow him to the 
Court of Venus; we have to listen 
to a long harangue from Minerva 
or her owls; and we have, aided by 
the Virgin Mary, to propitiate 
Cupid and the Graces. Elaborate 
allegories that are even more 
tedious are bound up with this 
mythological trumpery. ‘Good 
Hope’ drives us distracted. We 
lose our tempers under the exhor- 
tations of ‘ Patience.’ Yet it is 
clear that the men and their con- 
temporaries delighted in these 
childish toys. Of Henryson’s 
shorter poems, perhaps the most 
popular among his contemporaries 


was that entitled the Garment of 


Gude Ladyis, in which every article 
of female dress is associated with 
some grace or virtue, 


« 
Hir gown suld be of gudliness, 
Weill ribband with renowne, 
Purfillit with plesour in ilk place, 
Furrit with fyne fassoun. 

Hir belt suld be of benignitie, 
About hir middill meit; 

Hir mantill of humilitie, 
To tholl bayth wind and weit. 


Hir slevis suld be of esperance, 
To keip hir fra dispair ; 

Hir gluvis of the gud govirnance, 
To hyd hir fyngearis fair. 


To our taste this elaborate trifling 
is infinitely tiresome. We can- 
not understand how those who 
tried it did not die of ennwi. Yet, 
as we have said, it is clear that 
they liked it, that they thought 
the time devoted to this mimicry 
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of art not ill-bestowed, and, what 
is still more strange, that they 
were not children, but full-grown 
men, active, versatile, clever, and 
clear-headed. 

Only in one direction did these 
Scottish poets prove that they had 
not lost altogether ‘the sense that 
handles daily life.’ Though they 
fantastically disguised the passions 
and the affections, in one respect 
they were always natural. Their 
appreciation of the humorous was 
keen and true. They attacked 
abuses with no_ inconsiderable 
force and shrewdness of satire. 
Their ridicule at least is vigorous, 
unsparing, and direct, and never 
loses itself in the mists of allegory. 
It is these parts of their writing 
that we continue to read with in- 
terest. The mythologies and the 
allegories have grown musty and 
ill-flavoured, but the scraps of 
pleasantry are still living. 

Among the Scotch Euphuists, 
King James I., Robert Henryson, 
William Dunbar, Gavin Douglas, 
and Sir David Lindsay, are the 
most notable. 

The story of James I. is a roman- 
tic and melancholy one. He was 
the second son of Robert IIL by 
Arabella, daughter of Sir John 
Drummond of Stobhall—his elder 
brother being that unlucky Duke 
of Rothesay who was murdered by 
his uncle at Faulkland. Born in 
1394, he was barely twelve years 
old when, on his way to France, 
he was captured by the English 
cruisers. During his captivity in 
England, which lasted till 1424, he 
resided successively at London, 
Nottingham, and Windsor ; and it 
was during this period that the 
Lady Jane Beaufort, daughter of 
the Earl of Somerset, grand-daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Lancaster, and 
so connected with the blood royal 
of England, excited the romantic 
love which is described in the 
Kings Quair. _ James returned 
home with an English bride, and 
was crowned at Scone on the 21st 
of May, 1424. A moreaccomplished 
prince never governed Scotland. 
He had studied philosophy and 
jurisprudence; he was a painter, a 
musician, and a poet—a keen 
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hunter and a dexterous swordsman. 
Most of those accomplishments 
were rare in his native land, and 
were not probably regarded with 
any particular favour by an illite- 
rate society; but the mild and 
graceful scholar quickly convinced 
his turbulent subjects that liberal 
studies had not incapacitated him 
for vigorous rule. He kept the 
nobles in order, and he reformed 
the clergy. He founded the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, and he 
diligently encouraged commerce, 
literature, and the arts. His reign 
is an oasis in the desert of Scotch 
history. It was unfortunately cut 
short. The king was assassinated 
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on the night of the 2oth February, 
1437, in the monastery of the Do- 
minican Friars at’ Perth, by a party 
of conspirators who were leagued 
with his uncle, the Earl of Athole. 
The evening before his death was 
spent in the usual way,— yn read- 
yng of romans, yn syngyng and 
pypyng, in harpynge, and in other 
honest solaces of grete pleasance 
and disport.’ 

James’s vein of humour was of 
no mean order. His fun, if a little 
boisterous, is genial and hearty; 
and Christis Kirk of the Grene, to 
judge from Pope’s allusion, must 
long have maintained a more than 
national reputation— 


One likes no language but the Faery Queen ; 
A Scot will fight for Christ’s Kirk o’ the Green. 


The King’s Quair, which he dedicates to his masters, Gower and 


Chaucer— 


Be impnis vnto my maisteris dere, 
Gowere and Chaucere, that on the steppis satt 
Off rethorike, quhill thai were lyvand here, 
Superlatiue as poetis laureate, 
In moralitee and eloquence ornate, 
I recommend my buk in lynis seven, 
And eke their saulis vnto the blisse of hevin,— 


and in which he celebrates the 
attractions of his future consort, 
is now, however, his best known 
work ; and, despite its mytho- 


logical machinery, contains many 

passages sweet, winning, and sim- 
vle. The language, as in the lines 
eginning, 


O besy goste, ay flickering to and fro, 
That neuer art in quiet nor in reste, 

Till thou cum to that place that thou cam fro, 
Quhich is thy first and verray proper rest, 


is sometimes very happy ; and the 


picture of the Lady Jane, walking 
in the early morning below the 
window of the captive king, is 
fresh and vivid, as if taken directly 
from nature. 

‘Gude Mr. Robert Henryson’ (it 
is thus that Dunbar alludes to the 
author of the 7'estament of Cresseid) 
birched the boys of Dunfermline 
towards the close of the fifteenth 
century. The rural dominie wrote 
one or two poems simple in feeling 
and vigorous in style, which it is 
hardly fair to forget. Like much 
of the poetry of the period, how- 
ever, they hover in an uncertain 
way between the true and the fan- 
tastic. Inexpert in the use of their 
Weapons, inexperienced in the 


management of the passions, un- 
protected by the ‘ overseeing power 
which kindles or restrains,’ the 
poets of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries ‘went aft agee.” No 
supreme artistic insight kept them 
straight: a false note, in music or 
in emotion, did not pain them. 
Their ingenuity, in short, was their 
ruin ; they were sure to run their 
best feelings to death or into sheer 
unnaturalness. Henryson’s con- 
ception of Saturn, for instance, is 
freezingly grim; but he cannot 
stop until he has told us that the 
god’s arrows are ‘feathered with 
ice, and headed with hailstanes,— 
a minute and over-nice conceit 
which spoils the picture :— 
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Ane busteous bow within his hand he boir, 
Under his girdill ane flashe of felloun flanis, 
Fedderit with ice, and heidit with hailstanis. 


One scene only is entirely and 
continuously good, and shows the 
real power that Henryson pos- 
sessed. The false Cresseid, as a 

unishment for her incontinence, 
ba been afflicted with leprosy ; 


the leper that recals to Troilus the 
charming grace and bewitching 
beauty of Cresseid—‘ sometime his 
awin darling.’ He gazes upon her 
in silence for a moment, casts a 


purse into her lap, and sorrowfully 
resumes his march. That silent 
interview, that pause, during which, 
although there is an uncertain and 
uneasy sense of pain in the hearts 
of both, no direct recognition takes 
place, is instinct with the true 
spirit of tragic poetry :— 


and, while begging with her 
wretched companions along the 
street, she encounters her hero 
lover, who is returning from a 
brilliant and successful charge. 
She is sadly altered, but there is 
something in the bleared face of 


Than upon him scho kest up baith her ene, 
And with ane blenk it come into his thocht 
That he sumtime hir face befoir had sene, 
Bot scho was in sic plye he knew her nocht ; 
Yet than hir luik into his mynd it brocht 
The sweit visage and amorous blenking 
Of fair Cresseid, sumtyme his awin darling. 


Na wonder was, suppois in mynd that he 
Tuik hir figure sa sone, and lo now quhy : 
The idole of ane thing in cace may be 
Sa deep imprentit in the fantasy, 
That it deludis the wittis outwardly, 
And sa appeiris in forme and lyke estait, 
Within the mynd as it was figurait. 


Ane spark of lufe than till his hart culd spring, 
And kendlit all his bodie in ane fyre ; 

With hait fewir ane sweit and trimbling 
Him tuik, quhill he was reddie to expyre. 
To beir his scheild his breist began to tyre ; 

Within ane quhyle he changit mony hew, 

And nevertheles not ane ane uther knew. 


William Dunbar, the greatest 
Scottish poet of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, perhaps of any century, has 
always been a favourite with us. 
There is something about him 


which forces us to like him. He 
is brilliant, satirical, and inven- 
tive; he has a wealth of words, 
and his wit is vigorous ; but the 
hardy and somewhat defiant inde- 
pendence of his character is its 
chief charm. He was no courtier. 
He sometimes condescended to 
flatter, but he did it with an ill 
grace. There was a want of reve- 
rence in him, and of that smooth- 
ness which suits the atmosphere of 
a court. A brave, fiery, keen-spi- 
rited man, rather apt to use strong 
language. It is very likely that he 
was imprudent—his passions were 


hot, and his tongue sharp and cut- 
ting. He felt no pity for folly; his 
contempt for baseness or imbecility 
could not be kept decently veiled ; 
he attacked with unsparing ridi- 
cule all the humbugs of his day. 
Thus he made many enemies ; he 
spoke the truth, which cannot be 
done safely on a moderate income, 
even at present; and enemies 
found many flaws in such a man. 
Both his life and his works sup- 
plied abundant materials for 
friendly criticism. He was obvi- 
ously a dangerous character, a pes- 
tilent fellow, whose morals were 
indifferent, and who spoke evil 
of dignities. So William Dunbar 
never obtained a benefice, and his 
life wore away in poverty and dis- 
appointment. He felt this neglect 
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keenly. The mortified poet grew 
more bitter as he grew old, made 
sharper jests, and put more gall in 
his ink. 

Few of the follies of the day 
escaped his lash. He vigorously 
attacked the clergy. He ridiculed 
the Highlanders, whom he repre- 
sents as occupying a deal of room 
in the lower regions, and playing 
their national music to the mani- 
fest discomfort of the devil :— 


The devill sa devit wes with thair yell, 
That in the depest pot of hell 
He smorit them with smuke. 


One entire poem is directed against 
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profane swearing. Temporal and 
spiritual lords seem to have 
sworn like troopers about that 
time. ‘Queen Elizabeth, Lord 
Hailes observes, ‘was a common 
swearer, and the evil at length at- 
tained such proportions that the 
legislature was forced to interfere, 
and by an act passed in 1551, fined, 
banished, or imprisoned any pre- 
late of the kirk, earl, or lord, who 
used an oath. But Dunbar could 
love as keenly as he hated, and he 


._praises those whom he admires 


with the warmth of a generous 
nature. ‘O reverend Chaucer,’ he 
exclaims :— 


O reverend Chaucere, rose of rethoris all, 
As in oure toung ane flour imperiall 
That raise in Britane evir, quha reidis richt, 
Thou beiris of makars the triumph riall, 
Thy fresche ennamallit termes celicall 
This matir coud illuminit haif full bricht : 
Was thou nocht of our Inglisch all the licht, 
Surmounting eviry tong terrestrial, 
As far as Mayis morrow dois midnycht ? 


O morale Gower, and Lidgate laureate, 
Your suggarat lippis, and toungis aureate, 
Bene to our eiris cause of grete delyte : 
Your angel mouthis most mellifluate 
Our rude langage hes cleir illumynate, 
And faire ouregilt our speiche, that imperfyte 
Stude, or your goldin pennis schup to wryt : 
This Ile befoir wes bair, and desolate 
Of rethorike, or lusty fresche indyte. 


Gavin Douglas, Bishop of Dun- 
keld, is a contrast to Dunbar. The 
third son of Archibald, Earl of 
Angus—the famous Bell-the-Cat— 
he occupied a foremost place in the 
ranks of the Scottish nobility. At 
an early age he was made Rector of 
Hawick, and in 1509 he was ele- 
vated to the Provostship of St. 
Giles. It was during this period 
of his life, and amid the pastoral 
scenery of Teviotdale, that he wrote 
most of his poems. Two of his 
brothers, and two hundred gentle- 
men of the name of Douglas, per- 
ished on the disastrous field of 
Flodden ; and in consequence, pro- 
bably, the plaintive lament, Zhe 
Flowers of the Forest, has been 
sometimes attributed to the Bishop. 
Within a year of her husband's 
death, the widow of James IV. was 
united to the youthful Archibald, 
Earl of Angus, the nephew of 


Gavin Douglas, and the grandson 


of Bell-the-Cat. The poet quickly 
became a favourite at court, and 
was elevated to the primacy by the 
Queen-regent ; but after a pro- 
longed and exciting struggle, was 
forced to content himself with the 
Bishopric of Dunkeld. He did not 
long enjoy his honours, for on the 
proscription of the powerful house 
to which he belonged, he fled to 
England, where he died of the 
plague, in 1522. Though he was 
deeply implicated in the violent 
intrigues of a turbulent age, the 
Bishop appears to have been a man 
of mild temper and simple manners, 
a learned churchman, a_ politic 
statesman, moderate in his opi- 
nions, and magnificent in his hos- 
pitalities. The Palice of Honour 
and King, Hart were once famous 
poems ; and his spirited and rapid 
translation of the neid is stilla 
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favourite volume in Scotland ; and 
may be found on the shelves of 
rustic libraries, as well as in the 
collections of the curious. Histaste 
in poetry was not particularly 
pure. His diction was generally 
overloaded,—fervid, impetuous, and 
ornate. There are few of those 
satirical or personal touches in his 
writings which give such an inte- 
rest to Dunbar’s. He had been 
upon the whole a successful man. 
Fortune had smiled upon him. 
The court had been gracious. The 
seeva indignatio had never lacerated 
the soul of the bland and bountiful 
Bishop. A son of the great house 
of Douglas could not, even in his 
fall, have been exposed to the keen 
social mortifications which made 
Dunbar so bitter. 

Gavin Douglas died in 1522, at 
which time Sir David Lindsay of 
the Mount had entered on his 
thirty-third year. Sir David was 
a voluminous writer, but it is pro- 
bable that he would have been 

retty well forgotten by this time 
had he not allied himself with the 
reformers, to whose cause he ren- 
dered essential service. 

In Scotland, as in England, the 
satirical poets were the pioneers of 
the Reformation. The freedom of 
speech which these writers enjoyed 
unchallenged must astonish his- 
torians who are accustomed to 
associate the reign of the Catholic 
Church with a period of gloomy 
and fanatical intolerance. An 
occasional foray was undertaken 
by the bishops, but generally 
speaking the free and keen com- 
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ments of the poets were left un- 
noticed. The truth is, that the 
clergy had grown fat, indolent, 
and luxurious, and were not dis- 
posed to deal very rigorously with 
wit and invective, even when 
directed against themselves. Some 
of them were men of high culti- 
vation, who liked poetry and did 
not care to burn its professors ; 
and there were sagacious and vir- 
tuous men in their ranks, who were 
anxious that the scandals which 
weakened and endangered their 
communion should be purged away. 
The light artillery of the popular 
poets was thus permitted to become 
a potent, if somewhat intangible, 
auxiliary of the Reformers. Hen- 
ryson, in The Dog, the Wolf, and 
the Scheip, had exposed the abuses 
of the Consistorial Courts, the cry- 
ing grievance of the age, and had 
not hesitated to place popes, cardi- 
nals, bishops, and abbots in the 
infernal regions, where they, 


For evill disponying of thair placis rent, 
In flambe of fyre were bitterly turment. 


In Dunbar’s Daunce the fiends 
were represented as laughing 
heartily at ‘the bair schevin nekks’ 
of the priests ; and in the /’reris of 
Berwick, which has been attributed 
to the same poet, the dissolute 
lives and the vulgar habits of the 
friars are ridiculed very effectively 
and with great comic power. 
Another poem—A General Satire 
—sometimes ascribed to Dunbar, 
and sometimes to James Inglis, 
Bishop of Culross, is mercilessly 
severe : 


Sic pryd with prellattis, so few till preiche and pray, 
Sic hant of harlottis with thame bayth nicht and day, 
That sowld haif ay thair God afore thair ene, 
So nice array, so strange to thair abbay, 
Within this land was nevir hard nor sene. 


Other modes of attack were de- 
vised, Comic and obscene songs 
were adapted to the noble music 
of the Latin service. Shakspeare’s 
description of the puritan who 
‘sings psalms to hornpipes,’ is said 
by Mr. Douce to refer to this prac- 
tice; and one of these metamor- 
phoses is alluded to in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor,— but they do no 
more keep place together than the 


hundredth psalm to the tune of 
Green Sleeves,’ 

But Sir David Lindsay was the 
first who publicly and ostenta- 
tiously bearded the clergy. Sir 
David, with a remarkably easy and 
fluent style, united considerable 
powers of humorous invective. His 
character besides was intrepid and 
daring ; and in The Monarchie and 
The Three Estaitis he attacked the 
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corruptions of the Church with 
singular force and plainness of 
speech. Heridicules the absurdity 
of a service in the Latin tongue— 
priests and people ‘nocht under- 
standyng quhat they sing nor say.’ 
He places ambitious popes and 
cardinals in hell. He burlesques 
very happily the store of relics 
and charms which the pardoners 
offered for sale: 

My patent pardouns ye may se, 

Cam fra the Can of Tartarie, 

Weill seald with oster-schellis, 
Thocht ye haif na contritioun, 
Ye sall haif full remissioun, 


With help of bukes and bellis. 


Sir David Lindsay. 29 


Heir is ane relict lang and braid, 
Of Fyn Macoull the richt chaft blaid, 
With teith and al togidder. 
Of Collins cow heir is ane horne, 
For eating of Makconnals corne 
Was slane into Balquhidder. 
Heir is ane cord, baith gret and lang, 
Quhilk hangit Johne the Armistrang, 
Of gude hemp, soft and sound : 
Gude halie pepill, I stand for’d, 
Quahever beis hangit with this cord, 
Neidis never to be dround. - 


‘Veritie’ is treated as a heretic 
by the Ecclesiastical Court, and 
is put in the stocks, the New 
Testament having been found in 
her wallet. 


Quhat buik is that, harlot, into thy hand ? 
Out ! walloway ! this is the New Test’ment, 

In Englisch toung, and printit in England: 
Herisie! herisie! fire! fire! incontinent. 


(itteis Confession is directed against 
auricular confession, and is a very 
humorous, if somewhat gross pic- 
ture. After narrating the indecent 
questions that had been put to 
her by her confessor, and the 
ludicrous penances he had enjoined, 
Kitty concludes— 


He me absolvit for ane plak, 

Thocht he na pryce with me wald mak ; 
And mekil Latyne he did mummill ;— 

I hard na thing bot hummil bummil. 


The play of The Three Estaitis 
was frequently acted before the 
Court ; and though it was uncon- 
scionably lengthy —‘lestand fra 
nyne houris afore none till six 
houris at evin ’—we can understand 
how the spectators must have en- 
joyed its racy delineations of eccle- 
siastical sins, and the important 
effect it must have had in preparing 
the minds of the people for the 
religious revolution that was at 
hand, The Scotch reformers, how- 
ever, did not show much gratitude 
to their buskined allies. Various 
Acts of the Reformed Parliament 
were passed against the drama ; 
and John Knox refers to the failure 
of these attempts with much aspe- 
rity. ‘ The rascal multitude’—it is 
thus that the democratic church- 
man speaks of the people, who 
were not disposed to renounce their 
old-fashioned and innocent amuse- 
ments at the bidding of the clergy 


—‘ were steired up to mak a Robin 
Huid, quhilk inormity was of mony 
yeirs left and damned by Statute 
and Act of Parliament; yet wold 
they not be forbiden, bot wald dis- 
obey and truble the toun, especially 
upoun the nicht.’ So the Bailies, 


men probably of the Puritan per- 
suasion, highly offended, having 


apprehended one Killone, a cor- 
diner, ‘thocht to have executed 
jugement upon him, and erectet a 
gibbet benethe the Croce.’ ‘But,’ 
Knox continues, ‘ quhider it came 
with pactions with the Provost and 
sum uther, or by the instigatioun 
of the craftsmen, quho ever have 
bene bent over mekle to mantain 
sic vanity and ryotousnes, we fully 
know not, suddanely thair did rys a 
tumult, the Tolbuthe was brokin 
upe, and not onely the said Killone 
was violently taiken furthe, bot 
also all uther malefactours were 
set at freedome, the gibbet was 

ullet down, and _ despytfully 

roken.’ The reformer feels pity 
for the poor gibbet—‘ despytfully 
broken’—but none for the play- 
going miscreant who was to have 
dangled from it next morning! 
This is a curious passage, and proves 
how unwillingly ‘the rascal multi- 
tude,’ in other words, the thriving 
and industrious craftsmen of the 
metropolis, consented to wear the 
strait-jacket of Puritanism. 

A number of minor poets suc- 
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ceeded Lindsay, of whom a word 
or two may be said in passing. Sir 
Richard Maitland was a pleasant 
and genial Lord of Session, who 
devoted his spare hours to the 
muses; there is considerable ele- 
gance and sprightliness of fancy in 
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the amatory poems of Alexander 
Scott ; Arbuthnot was Principal of 
King’s College at Aberdeen, and 
wrote some decent verses ; and the 
celebrated Napier of Merchistoun 
versified the Apocalypse in this 
fashion : 


God first to John in Pathmos me presents, 
Who sent me syne the seuen Kirkes vntill, 

As forth I foore with the two Testaments, 
God's trueth to teache, in witnessing his will : 
Thou, bloudie Beast, vs cruelly did kill, 

In sack of schismes sieling vp our sense ; 

Our corps vnkend then stonished lay still, 


Apoc. I. T, 9. 
Apoce. I. 11. 
Apoc. II. 3, 7. 


Apoc. 
Apoc. 
Apoe. 


Ef. Ye 
3. 2 
11. 8. 


Til seuentie yeares eighteen times passed hen-e. 


Alexander Hume denounced the 
corruption of the judges, and, in a 


Apoc. II. 3, 9. 


curious passage, described the pro- 
ceedings in the ‘Outer House: 


To that effect three yeares, or neare that space, 

I hanted maist our highest plaiding place, 

And senat quhair great causses reasoned were : 

My breast was brusd with leaning on the bar, 

My buttons brist, I partely spitted bloud, 

My gowne was trald and tramped where I stood, 
Mine eares were deafd with maissars cryes and din, 
Quhilk procutors and parties called in : 

I dayly learnd, but could not pleased be ; 

I saw sick things as pittie was to see. 


Elizabeth Melville, Lady Culross, 
and her son, Samuel Colville, both 
cultivated poetry. Of the son, a 
contemporary satirist thus sum- 
marily disposes : 
Samuel was sent to France 
To learn to sing and dance, 
And play upon a fiddle ; 
Now he’s a man of great esteem, 
His mother got him in a dream 
At Culross on a girdle. 


George Mushet was minister of 
Dunning, and wrote The Complaint 
of a Christian Soul, It was all 
very well, he observes, for David 
to sing with cheerfulness in the 
Temple at Jerusalem ; but the in- 
cumbent of Dunning is not so for- 
tunate— 


For who can sing in such a monstrous 
grave, 

Or praise Thy name in this infernal 
place ? 


With James VI., ‘the wisest fool 
in Christendom, an avaricious, 
narrow-minded, bustling, and fluent 
pedagogue, the list of the minor 
poets of this period closes. He 
translated the Psalms; but being 
“too full of poetical phrases,’ the 
Church declined to adopt his ver- 


sion ; and he celebrated the battle 
of Lepanto in a ballad which, as 
perhaps the most absurd poem in 
the language, is still readable. 

The seventeenth century, or the 
closing years of the sixteenth, wit- 
nessed in Scotland as in England 
the rise of a new school of poetry. 
That school is the modern or na- 
tural school. Shakspeare was its 
earliest, as well as its greatest, 
scholar. To the critic who atten- 
tively considers the matter, the 
position of Shakspeare, in reference 
alike to those who preceded him, 
and to those who succeeded him, 
is a constant problem. It admits 
of no adequate explanation. Ona 
sudden English poetry ceased to be 
the babble of children, and became 
the noblest and most perfect music 
the world has yet listened to. 
Before his time, for a couple of 
hundred years, the poets (with a 
single exception) had seen men ‘as 
it were trees walking; had talked 
in school-girl heroics about passions 
and affections of the reality of 
which they seemed to know no- 
thing ; had drawn pictures of exter- 
nal nature as hard, and stiff, and 
angular as the urchin draws upon 
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his slate. An actor in the Globe 
Theatre revolutionized all this. He 
had received no special culture: 
he knew little Latin and less Greek. 
But, by some fine witchery, he was 
able to explore the heart of man as 
it has never been explored before 
or since ; to grasp firmly in both 
hands that world which his prede- 
cessors had only touched, as it were, 
with the tips of their fingers; to 
draw subtlest music from their 
jarring notes, and to extend their 
rude lines into forms of rarest 
beauty. What was this magic? 
And then, though he effected a 
vital change in the taste of the 
people, years elapsed before his 
true greatness was comprehended, 
The poets ceased to be pedantic, 
fantastic, and romantically foolish, 
as the Euphuists had been ; but at 
one period the massive sense and 
imperious strength of Dryden, at 
another the polished and brilliant 
point of Pope, won the day; and 
the rich and wonderful complexi- 
ties of the master genius were 
treated lightly. The professional 
critics did not know that they ne- 
glected the real ore ; that the idols 
which they worshipped were false 
gods, who would perish like the 
morning mists, but that the life of 
Lear, and Othello, and Beatrice 
was immortal and incorruptible. 
This prolonged misunderstanding 
of Shakspeare only increases the 
mystery of the whole business. He 
had no predecessor ; he had no suc- 
cessor; and for many generations 
those ‘ bright shoots of everlasting- 
ness, to adopt Vaughan’s quaint 
language, were not recognised and 
scarcely noticed. Where did he 
learn that language !—how did he 
acquire that experience ? 

f this modern school, which 
without any radical change of prin- 
ciple has passed through many ap- 
oy inconsistent phases, the 

arl of Stirling, Drummond, and 
Sir Robert Ayton were among the 
earliest representatives in Scotland. 
They were among the first who 
rightly comprehended the capabili- 
ties of the language, and who could 
use it with perfect ease as the garb 
of poetical feeling. They were not 
quite released from the yoke their 
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fathers wore, but we find in them 
the qualities which are deemed 
characteristically modern—subtler 
sensibility, more real passion, and 
a keener and more habitual love of 
natural beauty. 

Sir William Alexander, Earl of 
Stirling, who was born about 1580 
was a most voluminous writer. The 
eleven thousand verses of the 
Doomsday would suffice to ‘ smoor’ 
the reputation of a greater poet. 
But he deserves to be remembered 
for two reasons: in the first place, 
because out of the eleven thousand 
and odd he wrote one really admi- 
rable line— 


And all that is affected hath no grace ; 


and in the second, because in con- 
cert with King James, he was the 
inventor of that surprising pheno- 
menon, the Nova Scotian Baronet. 
It was managed in this way. Alex- 
ander had obtained a grant of the 
territory of Nova Scotia,—a rather 
worthless present in those days, 
To ‘encourage colonization,’ how- 
ever, Alexander was authorized to 
divide the land into a hundred 
portions, and to dispose of these, 
along with the title of Baronet, to 
the highest bidder. This sale by 
auction proved eminently success- 
ful. Alexander disposed of his 
land: and a hundred gentlemen, 
for a couple of hundred pounds 
each, on the average, were added to 
the Baronage of the Empire. Al- 
lowing for the difference in the rate 
of exchange, the value of a Nova 
Scotian Baronet in the market at 
current prices, cannot much exceed 
a thousand pounds. 

William Drummond of Haw- 
thornden was the most accom- 
plished Scotsman of his day. He 
was born in 1585, and he died 
shortly after the execution of 
CharlesI, The tragical end of the 
King is said to have killed the 
poet,—as the Restoration killed 
Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty, 
who, on hearing of the event, ex- 
yired in a paroxysm of laughter. 
Sienna’, who was an indefati- 
gable traveller—driven abroad by 
grief for the loss of the woman to 
whom he was about to be married 
—visited most of the foreign uni- 

Cc 
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versities, and became acquainted 
with their most illustrious pro- 
fessors. When time and travel had 
somewhat allayed his sorrow, he 
returned to his native country, 
where, in one of its loveliest and 
most romantic glens, he continued 
to reside till hisdeath, occupied with 
his trees, his books, his friends, 
and his sonnets. 

His languid and pensive charac- 
ter affected his poems, They want 
nerve. His sensibilities were some- 
what over nice for the rough world 
into which he had been born. His 
sonnets have been very highly com- 
mended: some of them are no 
doubt prettily conceived, and feli- 
citously worded ; but a stronger 
genius than Drummond’s_ was 
needed to excel in this difficult art. 
A sonnet should evolve a single 
phase of emotion or thought.* 
Shakspeare’s, Milton’s, Words- 
worth’s, and one or two of Byron’s, 
are remarkable for the close texture 
of their imaginative logic, for their 
weighty thought, and sustained 
and consistent music. Drummond 
often opens well; but he loses the 
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thread, and falters before the close. 
He is best when not confined too 
strictly, and when his powers are 
not severely taxed. ‘Me this un- 
chartered freedom tires’ is the com- 
plaint of a grave and lofty imagina- 
tion ; but ‘ the weight of too much 
liberty’ does not oppress a tempera- 
ment like his. The rigid discipline, 
which braces the strong, unfits him 
for work ; but when he is permitted 
to wander at will along the hill- 
side with Puck, and Ariel, and the 
birds, and the bees, he becomes 
himself again, and warbles very plea- 
santly. But his notes are not the 
‘native woodnotes wild’ of the 
simple minstrel, or the great poet. 
Drummond is never quite natural. 
It is not that there is any palpable 
artifice in his writing: but he 
cannot, somehow, touch a wild-rose 
or a harebell, without reminding 
us that he knows Petrarch by 
heart. 

Exquisite delicacy of sentiment 
and simplicity of expression have 
been ascribed to him; and his 
language at least is often very neat 
and felicitous. Such lines as— 


Or with that golden storme the fields adorne 
Which Jove rain’d when his Blew-eyed Maid was born ; 


or— 
Let others boast of blood and spoils of foes, 
Fierce rapines, murders, Iliads of woes ; 
or— 
Love here blindfolded stands with bow and dart, 
There Hope looks pale, Dispair with rainy eyes ; 
or— 


Ah! from those watery plains thy golden head 
Raise up, and bring the so long lingering morn ; 


* But it is the thought of the poet,—not the abstract reasoning of the sage or the 





scholar, 
illustrative. 
sonnet by Wordsworth, beginning— 


and therefore its presentment should be concrete and personal, and its logic 
A noble example of this law will be found, for instance, in that great 





‘It is a beauteous evening, calm and free,” 


in which the solemn thoughts raised by the tranquillity of the ‘holy time’ in the 


breast of the contemplative poet, are contrasted with the unconscious cheerfulness of 
the child who accompanies him,— 


‘Dear child ! dear girl ! that walkest with me here.’ 


The sudden transition in this sonnet from the narrative to the dramatic form is 
exceedingly effective, and strictly obeys the condition above noted. The latter lines 
continue the argument which the opening lines suggest, but they continue it in a 
peculiar way. The poet does not draw the ‘therefore’ of the logician, or the 9. e. d. 
of the mathematician, but he turns instinctively to the parallel association,—an 


association which has obscurely affected and coloured the whole tone of feeling from 
the commencement, 









Drummond of Hawthornden, 


Into whose moving glass the milk-white lilies 
Do dress their tresses, and the daffodilies ; 


or— 


I feed on fading leaves 
Of hope, which me deceives ;— 


such lines prove that he had ob- 
tained a thorough command over 
the niceties of the language; and 


it is only fair to add that in one or 
two passages, as in that where he 
commends Scotland to the King, 


Here are no Texan fleeces, Peru gold, 

Aurora’s gems, nor wares by Tyrians sold :— 
Faith, milke-white Faith, of old belov’d so well, 
Yet in this corner of the world doth dwell ; 


he shows unusual vigour. We 
have room for one sonnet only; 
one of his best; quiet and unaf- 


fected, and almost as free from rhe- 
torical sparkle or Italian prettiness 
as a page of In Memoriam, 


What doth it serve to see the Sun’s bright face, 
And skies enamell’d with the Indian gold, 
Or the moone in a fierce chariot rold, 
And all the glory of that starry place ? 
What doth it serve Earth’s beauty to behold, 
The mountaine’s pride, the meadow’s flowry grace, 
The stately comlinesse of forrests old, 
The sport of flouds which would themselves embrace ? 
What doth it serve to heare the Sylvans’ songs, 
The cheerful thrush, the nightingale’s sad straines, 
Which in darke shades seems to deplore my wrongs ? 
For what doth serve all that this world containes, 
Since she, for whom those once to me were deare, 
Can have no part of them now with me here ? 


The history of Early Scottish 
Poetry closes not inappropriately 
with Drummond. But we cannot 


gem. It is neat, pointed, and 
sparkling, and so compressed that 
not one word could be spared with- 





conclude our survey without quot- 
ing one of Sir Robert Ayton’s 
poems, a poem which shows the 
perfect skill in the use of the lan- 
guage to which these Scotsmen 
had, by this time, attained. Ayton, 
from whom, we believe, a distin- 
guished modern poet derives his 
descent, was private secretary to 
Henrietta Maria. Of his lyrics, 
not more than half a dozen have 
been preserved; but they are all 
good, That on Love is a perfect 


out hurt. The tone is admirably 
courteous and cynical. The sneer 
of the Epicurean is so blandly 
veiled, the epigrammatic scorn is so 
musically disguised, that they donot 
offend us ; and after all, such a piece, 
it is only right to recollect, gives 
us no reliable information about 
its author. The most serious poet 
might have composed it, in one of 
those pleasantly fanciful moods 
which Coleridge has described. 


There is no worldly pleasure here below 

Which by experience doth not folly prove, 
But among all the follies that I know, 

The sweetest folly in the world is love; 
But not that passion which with fools’ consent 

Above the reason bears imperious sway, 
Making their lifetime a perpetual lent, 

As if a man were born to fast and pray. 
No, that is not the humour I approve, 

As either yielding pleasure or promotion : 
I like a mild and lukewarm zeal in love, 


Although I do not like it in devotion ; 
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For it has no coherence with my creed, 
To think that lovers die as they pretend : 
If all that say they dy, had dy’d indeed, 
Sure long ere now the world had had an end. 
Besides we need not love but if we please ; 
No destiny can force men’s disposition, 
And how can any die of that disease, 
Whereof himself may be his own physician ? 
But some seem so distracted of their wits, 
That I would think it but a venial sin, 
To take some of those innocents that sit 
In Bedlam out, and put some lovers in. 
Yet some men, rather than incur the slander 
Of true apostates, will false martyrs prove : 
But I am neither Iphis nor Leander, 
I'll neither drown nor hang myself for love. 
Methinks a wise man’s actions should be such 
As always yield to reason’s best advice : 
Now for to love too little or tco much, 
Are both extreams, and all extreams are vice. 
Yet have I been a lover by report, 
Yea I have dy’d for love as others do, 
But, prais’d be God, it was in such a sort, 
That I reviv’d within an hour or two. 
Thus have I liv’d, thus have I lov’d till now, 
And find no reason to repent me yet ; 
And whosoever otherways will do, 
His courage is as little as his wit. 
SHIRLEY 
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CONCERNING THE WORLD'S OPINION: 
Witn some THouGHTSs ON CoweEeD PEOPLE, 


T seems to me that there are 

few things in which it is more 
difficult to hold the just mean, than 
our feeling as to the opinion of 
those around us. For the most 
part, you will find human beings 
taking a quite extreme position as 
to what may be called the World’s 
Opinion. They pay either too much 
regard to it, or too little, Either 
they are thoroughly cowed by it, or 
they stand towards it in an attitude 
of defiance. The cowed people, un- 
questionably, are in the majority. 
Most people live in a vague atmo- 
sphere of dread of the world, and of 
what the world is sayin of them. 
You may discern the belief which 
prevails with the steady-going mass 
of humankind, in the typical 
though not historical fact which 
was taught most of us in child- 
hood,—that Don’t Carg came to a 
bad end. The actual idea which is 
present to very many minds is 
difficult to define. Even to attempt 
to define it takes away that vague- 
ness which is of the essence of its 
nature, and which is a great reason 
of the fear it excites. And the 
‘ctual idea varies much in different 
uninds, and in the same mind at 
different times. Sometimes, if put 
into shape, it would amount to 
this: —that some great and un- 
counted number of human beings 
is watching the person, is thinking 
of him, is forming an estimate of 
him, and an opinion as to what he 
ought to do. Sometimes the world’s 
opinion becomes a more tangible 
thing: it means the opinion of the 
little circle of the person’s acquaint- 
ance; or the opinion of the family 
in which he or she lives; or the 
opinion of even some single indi- 
vidual of a somewhat strong, and 
probably somewhat coarse and 
meddlesome nature. In such a 
case the world becomes personified 
in the typical Mrs. Grundy; and 
the fear of the world’s opinion is 
expressed in the question—What 
will Mrs. Grundy say? 


Most people, then, live in a vague 
fear of that which may be styled 
Mrs. Grundy ; and are cowed into 
abject submission not merely to 
her ascertained opinions, but also to 
what they fancy that possibly her 
opinions may be. Others, again— 
a smaller number, and a number 
lessening as the individuals who 
constitute it grow older—confront 
Mrs. Grundy, and defyher. Don’t 
Care was a leader of this little 
band. But even though Don’t Care 
had not come to trouble, it is 
highly probable that as he advanced 
in years he would have found that 
he must care, and that he did care. 
For a good many years I have en- 
joyed the acquaintance and the 
conversation of a man who, even 
after he became Solicitor-General, 
held bravely yet temperately by 
the forlorn hope of which a large 
part has always consisted of the 
young and the wrongheaded ; and 
from which, with advancing years 
and increasing experience, men are 
so apt to drop away. I know that 
it was not vapouring in him to say, 
‘The hissing of collected Europe, 
provided I knew the hissers could 
not touch me, would be a grateful 
sound rather than the reverse— 
that is, if heard at a reasonable 
distance.* But though I believe 
the words were sincere when he 
said, them, yet I am convinced it 
was only by a stiffening of the 
moral nature, implying effort too 
great to last, that he was able to 
keep the feeling which these words 
express, I see in these words the 
expression of a desperate reaction 
against a strong natural bias; and 
I believe that time would gradually 
crumble that resolute purpose 
down. By a determined effort you 
may hold out a heavy weight at 
arm’s length for a few minutes; 

ou may defy and vanquish the 
aw of gravitation for that short 
space ; but the law of gravitation, 
quietly and unvaryingly acting, 
will beat you at last. And even if 


* Ellesmere, in Companions of my Solitude. 
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Ellesmere could peacefully go 
about his duty, and tranquilly 
enjoy his home, with that univer- 
sal hiss in his ears, I know of those 
into whose hearts that hiss would 
sink down,—whose hearts that hiss 
would break. How about his wife 
and children? And how would the 
strong man himself feel, when day 
by day he saw by the pale cheek, 
the lined brow, the anxious eye, the 
unnatural submissiveness, that they 
were living in a moral atmosphere 
that was poisoning them? Think 
of the little children coming in 
and saying that the other children 
would not play with them or speak 
tothem. Think of the poor wife 
going to some meeting of charitable 
ladies, and left in a corner without 
one to notice her or take pity on her. 
Ah, my friend Ellesmere, once you 
have given hostages to fortune, we 
know where the world can make 
you feel! 

Let us give a little time to clearing 
up our minds on this great practical 
question, as to the influence which 
of right belongs to the world’s 
opinion ; as to the deference which 
a wise man will accord to it. Let 
us try to define that great shadowy 
phantom which holds numbers 
through all their life in a slavery 
which extends to all they say and 
do; to the food they eat, and the 
raiment they put on, and the home 
they dwell in; and in many cases 
even to what they think, and to 
what they will admit to themselves 
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that they think. The tyranny of 
the world’s opinion is a tyranny 
infinitely more subtle and farther- 
reaching than that of the Inquisi- 
tion in its worst days; one which 
yasses its sentences, though no one 
snows who are the judges that 
pronounce them; and one which 
inflicts its punishments by the 
hands of numbers who utterly dis- 
approve them, And yet, one has 
not the comfort of feeling able to 
condemn this strange tribunal out 
and out; you are obliged to confess 
that in the main its judgments are 
just, and its supervision is a whole- 
some one. Now and then it does 
things that are flagrantly unjust 
and absurd; but if I could venture, 
with my experience of life, to lay 
down any general principle, it would 
be the principle, abhorrent to warm 
oung hearts and to hasty young 
en that in the main the world’s 
opinion is right in those matters 
to which the world’s opinion has a 
right to extend. I dare say you will 
think that this is a general princi- 
ple promulgated with considerable 
reservation. So it is; and I hardly 
know to which thing,the principle or 
the reservation, it seems to me that 
the greater consideration is due, 

It is wrong, doubtless, to be al- 
ways thinking what people will 
say. It is a low and wretched state 
of mind to come to. There is no 
more contemptible or miserable 
mortal than one of whom this can 
be said :— 


While you, you think 
What others think, or what you think they'll say ; 
Shaping your course by something scarce more tangible 
Than dreams, at best the shadows on the stream 
Of aspen trees by flickering breezes swayed— 
Load me with irons, drive me from morn till night, 
I am not the utter slave which that man is 
Whose sole thought, word, and deed are built on what 


The world may say of him ! 


The condition of mind described 
in these indignant lines is doubt- 
less wrong and wretched. But still 
one feels that these lines must be 
understood with much qualification 
and restriction. Neither in moral 
principle, nor in common sense or 
taste, can one go with those who 
run to the other extreme. It is as 
well for most people to be cowed 
by a rule which in the main will 


keep them right, as to be suffered 
to run wild with no rule at all. 
The road to insanity is even more 
short and direct to the man who 
resolves that he shall do nothing 
like anybody else, than to the poor 
subdued creature in whom the fear 
of the world’s judgment has run to 
that morbid excess that she fancies 
that as she goes along the street 
every one is pointing at her. There 
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was nothing fine in Shelley’s wear- 
ing a round blue jacket after he 
Was a@ married man, just because 
men in general do not wear boys’ 
jackets, And his writing Atheist 
ie his name in the tourists’ book, 
to shock people, does not strike ine 
for its profanity half so much as 
for its idiotic silliness and its con- 
temptible littleness. I do not admire 
the woman who walks about, a 
limp and conspicuous figure, in the 
days when crinoline is universally 
accepted. The extreme of crinoline 
is silly ; the utter absence of it is 
silly ; the wise and safe course is 
the middle one. I do not think it 
wise or admirable for a lady to 
walk a quarter of a mile bare- 
headed along a crowded street to a 
friend’s house, even though thus 
she may save the trouble of going 
upstairs for her bonnet. I do not 


approve the young fellow who tells 
you, when you speak to him about 
some petty flying in the face of the 
conventional notion of propriety, 
that he will do exactly what he 
likes, and that he does not care a 
straw what any one may think or 


say. That young fellow is in a 
very unsafe, and a very unstable 
position. It is not likely that he 
will long remain at his present 
moral stand-point. It is extremely 
probable that after a few signal 
instances of mischief brought upon 
himself by that defiant spirit, he 
will be cowed into abject submis- 
sion to what people may think, 
and become afraid almost to move 
or breathe for fear of what may be 
said by folk whose opinion he 
secretly despises. He will gain a 
reputation for want of common 
sense, which it will be very difficult 
to get rid of. And even the hum- 
blest return to his allegiance to 
Mrs. Grundy may fail to conciliate 
that individual’s favour, lost by 
many former insults. 

There are some persons who are 
bound, not merely in prudence, but 
in principle, to consider the world’s 
opinion a good deal. They are 
bound, not merely to avoid evil, 
but to avoid even the appearance 
of evil. And this because their 
usefulness in this world may be 
very prejudicially affected by the 
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unfavourable opinion of those 
around them, It is especially so 
with the clergy. A clergyman’s 
usefulness depends very much on 
the estimation in which he is held 
by his parishioners. It is desirable 
that his parishioners should like 
him : it is quite essential that they 
should respect him. It is not wise 
in the parson to shock the preju- 
dices of those around him. It will 
be his duty sometimes to yield to 
opinions which he thinks ground- 
less. However fond a clergyman 
of the Anglican Church may be of 
a choral service, it will be extremely 
foolish and wrongheaded in him to 
endeavour to thrust such a service 
upon a congregation of people who 
in their ignorance think it Popish. 
And it will not be prudent in a 
clergyman of the Scotch Church, 
placed in a remote country parish 
where the population retains a good 
deal of the old covenanting leaven, 
to fill his church windows with 
stained glass, or even to put across 
above the eastern gable. And such 
a man will also discern that it is 
his duty to practise a certain eco- 
nomy and reticence in the explain- 
ing of his views as to instrumental 
music in church, and _ liturgical 
services. If it be the fact that 
many rustics in the parish regard 
these things as marks of the Beast, 
he need not obtrude the fact that 
he holds a different opinion. For 
he would then, in some quarters, 
bring all his teaching into suspi- 
cion. Let Mr. Snarling take notice, 
that I am counselling no reserve in 
the grave matters of doctrine: no 
reserve, that is, in the sense of 
making your people fancy that you 
believe what you do not believe, 
or that you do not believe what 
you do. The only economy in doc- 
trine which I should approve would 
be that of bringing out and apply- 
ing the truth which seems most 
needful at the time, and best fitted 
for its exigencies, But as to other 
things, both in statement and in 
conduct, I hold by a high autho- 
rity which states that many things 
may be lawful for the parson which 
are not expedient. And I believe 
that in little things the world’s 
judgment is right in the main, 
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There is a gravitation of society 
towards common sense : at least to 
approving it, if not to acting upon 
it. Iam not going to defend hats 
and the like; or to stand up for 
our angular Western dress against 
the flowing garments of the East, 
though I believe our dress is more 
convenient if it be less graceful. 
And I do not believe there is any 
perverse bent of society to what is 
ugly and inconvenient, at least in 
male attire: if any hatter or tailor 
produced a better covering, which 
would be as cheap, it would doubt- 
less find acceptance. But I hold 
that it is not wise for any ordinary 
man to take issue with his race on 
any point of dress. He will not 
be the wisest of judges who shall 
first lay aside the venerable wig of 
grey horsehair. It is not expedient 
thatayoungclergyman should flyin 
the face of his parishioners on sucha 
question as the wearing of a shoot- 
ing-coat or a black neck-tie, or as 
going out with thehounds. It was 
not wise in John Foster, the great 
Baptist preacher, to horrify his 
simple flock by appearing in his 
pulpit in a grey coat and a red 
waistcoat. No doubt, in logic, his 
position was unassailable. for 
people who reject all clerical robes 
as Popish, it 1s manifestly absurd 
to make a stand fora black coat 
and a white neckcloth. By making 
a stand for these, you cut the 
ground from under your feet : you 
admit the principle which justifies 
satin and lawn. Let me say, a 
sound and reasonable principle too. 
It is not fitting that in everyday 
attire a man should conduct the 
worship of God’s house. But even 
with folk who thought differently, 
John Foster acted unwisely. As 
lawyers would say, it was a bad 
issue to take, I know how a certain 
eminent essayist, whom I much 
revere, stands up for eccentricity. 
He holds it to be a useful protest 
against our tendency to a dead 
conformity. I venture to say that, 
generally, it is not wise to be ec- 
centric. You find that eccentric 
people are usually eccentric in little 
things, not worth fighting about. 
We all know that there are great 
and important things in which the 
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world thinks wrongly: take issue 
there with the world, if you like: 
but it is not worth while to do so 
in small matters of dress and beha- 
viour. It is not worth while to 
take a beard into the pulpit where 
it will interfere with the congre- 
gation’s attention to the sermon ; 
nor to appear in the same place in 
lavender gloves in a country where 
lavender gloves, in such a locality, 
are unknown. It is wise to give in 
to the little requirements on which 
the world’s opinion has been plainly 
expressed. If you are resolved 
to take a part of opposition to all 
the on fg do so in the behalf of 
things which are worth the trouble 
of the strife. Let it not be en- 
graven on your tombstone, Here 
lies the man who confronted the 
human race on the question of the 
wide-awake hat. Stand up for 
truth and right, if you are fond of 
fighting: you will have many op- 
portunities in this life. Smite the 
flunkey, pierce the humbug, vio- 
lently Kick the aristocratic liar and 
seducer, and probably you will find 
abundant occupation. But though 
you know it is a pleasant and 
enjoyable thing for yourself and 
your children to sit on the steps of 
your country-house in the sunshine 
after breakfast, you will not gain 
the approval of wise men by doing 
the like on the steps of your town- 
house in a much-frequented street: 
say, for example, in Princes-street 
in Edinburgh. And though you 
often roll on the grass with your 
little boy in the country, do not 
attempt the like on the pavement 
of such a public way. For in that 
case it is conceivable that you may 
be jeered at by the passers-by, and 
apprehended by the police. And 
while you are being conveyed to 
the station-house, instead of being 
esteemed as a philosopher and 
revered as a martyr, it is not im- 
possible that you may be laughed 
at asafool. ‘ We sat onthe bridge, 
and swung our legs over the water?’ 
with these words an eloquent writer 
lately began an essay. Of course, 
the bridge was in a quiet rural spot. 
If the writer and his friend had 
done the like on London-bridge, 
the small boys would have hallooed 
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at them, and the constable would 
have moved them on. Yet the 
merits of the deed are the same in 
either case. Only in the one case 
the world says You may; in the 
other case it says You must not. 
And the human being who resists 
the world’s judgment in these little 
matters, shows, not strength, but 
weakness, Where principle is in- 
volved, it is noble to swing your 
legs, but not otherwise. But doubt- 
less you have remarked that it is a 
common thing to find great obsti- 
nacy in petty concerns in a man 
who has no real firmness. You 
will find people who are squeezable 
and facile in the great affairs of life, 
and in their larger opinions have 
not a mind of their own, but adopt 
the opinion of the last person they 
heard express one; yet who per- 
sistently stick to some little absurd 
or bad habit which they have often 
been entreated to leave off, which 
annoys their friends, and makes 
them ridiculous. You will finda 
man whom you might turn round 
with a straw in his belief on any 
question political, moral, or literary, 


but who, having taken up the 
ground that once one is three, would 
go to the stake rather than give in 
to the world’s way of thinking on 
that point. 

I beg the reader to observe, that 
I do not counsel a general confor- 


mity to the appointments of his 
particular world, merely on the 
ground that non-conformity may 
cause him to be derided, or dis- 
liked, or suspected. I wish him to 
think of the injury which his non- 
conformity may occasion to others. 
If your shooting-coat, my clerical 
brother, however light and easy to 
walk in on a hot summer day, is to 
stand between a poor dying girl 
and the comfort and profit she 
might get from your counsels and 
prayers, why, I think, if you are 
the man I mean, that you will 
determine never to go beyond your 
own gate but in the discomfort 
(often very great in country pa- 
rishes) of severely clerical attire. 
Possibly few of my readers know 
that in various rural districts of 
Scotland a sermon, however admi- 
rable, will do no good if the 
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preacher reads it: he musi either 
give it extempore, or appear to do 
so by having previously written it 
and committed it to memory. 

canna thole the paper, I have 
heard an intelligent farmer say. 
He meant, he could not bear the 
sight of the manuscript discourse. 
It is fair to add that this prejudice 
is fast dying out, even in rural 
parishes ; while in large towns in 
Scotland, it has entirely disap- 
peared. But however unreasonable 
and stupid may have been the 
prejudice which condemned over- 
wrought ministers to several hours 
weekly of the irksome schoolboy 
labour of getting their sermons by 
heart, and however painful the 
anxiety which a man with an un- 
certain memory must often have 
felt on a Sunday morning, in the 
fear that he might forget what he 
had painfully prepared, and be re- 
duced to a state of utter blankness, 
and ignominiously stick in his ser- 
mon ; still, you will think that a 
conscientious man, earnest to do 
good, would make this painful 
sacrifice, not to his popularity, but 
to his usefulness, Let me confess, 
for myself, that I cannot imagine 
how the elder clergy of the Scotch 
Church were able to accomplish 
this awful toil. The father of the 
present writer, for thirty years, 
wrote and committed to memory 
two sermons of forty minutes each, 
every week ; and hundreds of his 
brethren did the same. I could 
not do it, to save my life. Surely 
the intellectual fibre of the new 
generation is less muscular than 
that of their fathers. I have made 
mention of a judicious economy 
in giving instruction. You may 
discern the result of the want of 
it in what we are told about a 
poor dying labourer, in one of the 
midland counties of England. It 
is quite unquestionable that the 
world goes round the sun ; but it 
is not in the weakness of the part- 
ing hours of life that a poor un- 
educated man should be called to 
reconstruct the theory of the uni- 
verse under which he had lived all 
his days. And though it was cer- 
tainly needful to explain to the 
dying man the meaning of Chris- 
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tian faith, it might have been done 
without going into anything like 
metaphysics; and in a way in which 
a child of six years old might un- 
derstand it, possibly as well as the 
parson himself. But a young par- 
son could not see this. He would 
correct all the intellectual errors 
of his humble parishioner. He 
would pour upon him a flood of 
knowledge. Possibly you may 
smile at the odd expressions ; but 
I remember few sentences which 
have so touched me with their 
hopeless pathos, as that with which 
the dying man feebly turned to 
the wall, and spoke no more. ‘Wut 
wi’ faeth,’ he said, ‘and wut wi’ the 
earth goin’ round the sun, and wut 
wi’ the railways all a-whuzzin’ and 
a-buzzin’, I’m clean muddled, con- 
foozled, and bet ! Well, let us hope 
that light came at the evening- 
time upon that blind, benighted 
way. 


It should be borne in mind, that 
as to any particular subject, there 
is sometimes great diificulty in 
ascertaining what the world (by 
which I mean our own particular 
world) is actually saying. It seems 
to me especially difficult to know, 
in a small community, what is the 
general opinion upon almost any 
matter. For you may fall in with 
people holding quite exceptional 
opinions, And exceptional opinions 
are often very strongly held ; and 
held by very clever men. I remem- 
ber hearing a really able man (one 
whom the great world has recog- 
nised as such) declare that in his 
judgment a certain clergyman, not 
remarkable for talent, earnestness, 
oddity, or anything but self-con- 
ceit, was the greatest preacher he 
had ever listened to ; inconsparably 
greater than A, B, C, or D, each of 
whom is well known to fame. The 
man who expressed this opinion 
was one you would have been 
obliged to admit as most competent 
to form an opinion ; yet somehow, 
for some inexplicable reason, 
some sympathy or antipathy be- 

ond tle reach of reasoning, he 

1ad come firmly to hold an opinion 
which was entirely exceptional, 
which was shared by no other 
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human being. And thus the world 
may be saying one thing at one 
tea-table, and just the opposite at 
another tea-table, in some little 
country town. At one tea-table, 
the sermon of last Sunday may be 
very good ; at the other, it may be 
very bad, The like difference of 
opinion may exist as to the efli- 
ciency of the member of parlia- 
ment. At one table, he may bea 
worthy, hard-working man ; at the 
other, a poor silly creature. So 
with the singing of Miss X. If you 
are enjoying the cup that does not 
particularly cheer with Mrs. Smith 
and her set of friends, you may be 
informed, as a stranger to the town, 
that a great treat awaits you in 
listening to Miss X’s songs. Her 
voice is splendid, and admirably 
cultivated ; her taste exquisite. She 
is generally regarded as singing 
better than Jenny Lind. You 
naturally go away with the belief 
that in the opinion of the world at 
Drumsleekie, Miss X is a very 
great singer. But all this is due to 
the accident of your taking tea 
with Mrs. Smith. Had it been 
Mrs. Jones, you would have been 
told that Miss X overstrained her 
voice ; that she sang untruly ; that 
she sang flat; that she sang harshly; 
that her affectation in singing was 
such that it was hard to refrain 
from throwing something at her 
head ; and finally, that she could 
not sing at all, All this is per- 
plexing. It would be a comfort 
to get over the preliminary diffi- 
culty, and to find out what it is 
that the world actually does say. 
Its voice, however, conveys an un- 
certain sound, And it would cost 
more time and trouble than the 
result would be worth, to add up 
the tea-tables on one side, and the 
tea-tables on the other side, and 
then discover on which side is the 
preponderant weight. And in case 
it should be found that the tea- 
tables on either side exactly ba- 
lanced each other, the difficulty 
would arise, that it would appear 
that in Drumsleekie, on the subject 
of Miss X’s singing, the world had 
no opinion at all. The favourable 
and unfavourable would just neu- 
tralize one another. And as with 
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the singing of Miss X, so will you 
find it with the beauty of Miss Y, 
and the manners of Miss Z. Like- 
wise with the horses of Mr. Q, and 
the poems of Mr. R. In short, to 
sum the matter up, it depends en- 
tirely on the set into which you 
get ina small community, what im- 
pression you are to carry away as to 
the general opinion upon any ques- 
tion. For though one slice taken 
from a leg of mutton will give you 
a fair idea of the general flavour of 
all the joint; yet you may (so to 
speak) cut a slice out of the talk of 
the town which shall be entirely 
different from all the rest. You 
may have chanced on the faction 
which cries up the new town-hall, 
or on the faction which cries it 
down. You may have chanced on 
the party which thinks the parson 
the greatest of men, or on the party 
which esteems him as one of the 
least. 

Then itis certain that Mrs.Grundy 
may be made to appear to say al- 
most anything, by the skilful ma- 
nagement and the energy of two 
or three pushing individuals, It is 
possible for a very small number 
of persons tu get up a sough (to use 
the Scotch phrase) either for or 
against a man. A few clacking 
busy-bodies, running about from 
house to house, may disseminate a 
vague unfavourable impression. A 
few hearty, active, energetic friends 
may cause the world’s opinion, in 
a little place, to seem to be setting 
very strongly in a man’s favour. 
You have probably heard the 
legend, which very likely is fabu- 
lous, of the fashion in which the 
blacking of a certain eminent man 
rose into universal fame. The emi- 
nent man hired four footmen, of 
loud and fluent power of expres- 
sion, and of brazen countenance. 
He arrayed them in gorgeous 
liveries ; the livery of each being 
quite different from that of the 
other three. Then, each alone, 
from morning to evening they per- 
vaded London ; and this was what 
they did. When each footman saw 
a shop in which blacking appeared 
likely to be sold, he rushed into it 
with great appearance of excite- 
ment, and exclaimed in a hurried 
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manner, ‘Give me some of Snooks’s 
blacking instantly.’ Snooks, it 
should be mentioned, was the name 
of his eminent employer. ‘Snooks’s 
blacking,’ said the man in the shop; 
‘we never heard of it!’ ‘ Not heard 
of Snooks’s blacking!’ exclaimed 
the footman; ‘why, my master 
wont let me brush his boots with 
any other; and just now he is 
roaring at me for brushing his 
boots this morning with that of 
Stiggins ; I must be off elsewhere 
and get Snooks’s blacking forth- 
with.’ This interview naturally 
startled the man in the shop; he 
began to think, ‘[ must get some 
of Snooks’s blacking; everybody 
must be using Snooks’s blacking !’ 
And when, in the course of the 
day, the other three footmen seve- 
rally visited his shop as the first 
had done; one exclaiming, ‘the 
Chancellor wont use anything but 
Snooks’s blacking ; another ‘his 
Grace wont use anything but 
Snooks’s blacking; the last (in 
crimson livery), ‘his Majesty wont 
use anything but Snooks’s black- 
ing ; the man in the shop took his 
resolution. He found out the fac- 
tory of Snooks, and ordered a large 
quantity of his blacking. 

That which has pushed blacking 
into fame, has done the like for 
other things. Two or three indi- 
viduals, vigorously puffing a book, 
may cause it to seem that the 
world’s judgment in the locality 
where they live is in that book’s 
favour. And most people will bow 
to that judgment. Not very many 
peop'e have so much firmness, or 
confidence in themselves, as to 
hold their own opinion in the pre- 
sence of the strongly expressed 
opinion of the world on the other 
side. And a loud and confident 
declaration that something is very 
bad, will silence and put down 
many people who in their secret 
soul think it very good. 

The sough, or general opinion 
and belief in a country district, 
may occasionally be got up by per- 
sons who are little better than 
idiots. Let me relate a story which 
I heard, long ago. <A very distin- 
guished preacher once went to 
preach in the parish church of a 
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certain big and ugly village in 
Scotland. The village lies among 
the hills, in a pastoral district. It 
had no railway communication ; 
no near neighbours; no large town 
within many miles. The people, 
many of them, were very ignorant, 
very pragmatical and _self-con- 
ceited. The big and ugly village 
thought it was the centre of the 
world ; possibly, that it was the 
wholeworld. Its population formed 
an unfavourable estimate of the 
preaching of the great orator. It 
was generally said in the village 
that ‘his sermons were no’ very 
weel conneckit.’ It happens that 
the discourses of that ene 
are remarkable for their logical 
linkedness of thought; for the 
symmetry and beauty of their 
Telehen, no less than for the bril- 
liance and range of their illustra- 
tions.. But some blockhead said 
(not having anything particular to 
say) that they were ‘no’ very 
weel conneckit.’ Other blockheads 
grasped at this. It was something 
to say; and to say it seemed to 
imply the possession of some criti- 
cal acumen. So the voice of Mrs. 
Grundy, in that village, re-echoed 
that statement on every side. The 
statement was, indeed, absurd. 
You might as well have said that 
the sermons were distinguished by 
their ignorant impatience of the 
relaxation of taxation, or by their 
want of mezzotinto. But people 
seized it, and repeated it. I re- 
member going as a boy to that 
locality ; and hearing several per- 
sons, all densely stupid, and most 
of them very conceited, speak of 
the great preacher. They all criti- 
cised him in the self-same terms ; 
‘His sermons were no’ very weel 
conneckit !’ But there is no opi- 
nion expressed with so great con- 
fidence as the opinion of the man 
who is incapabie of forming any 
opinion. I remember an old gen- 
tleman telling me how he went to 
hear Dr, Chalmers. ‘I could not 
understand the man,’ said he; ‘I 
could not see what he was driving 
at.’ I am entirely satisfied that 
the old gentleman told the truth. 


Like the Squire in the Vicar of 


Wakefield, Dr. Chalmers could sup- 
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ply argument, but he could not 
supply intellect to comprehend it. 

An unfavourable sowgh may be 
got up in a rural district, by a man 
who combines caution with malig- 
nity; and all in such a way that 
you cannot lay hold of the mali- 
cious but cautious man. Let us 
suppose a new doctor is coming to 
the village. You, the old doctor, 
may go about the village and beg 
the people to try and receive him 
civilly ; he may not be such a bad 
man after all. The truth probably 
is, that nobody supposes him a bad 
man, or intends to receive him 
otherwise than civilly ; but a few 
days judiciously spent. may excite 
a prejudice which it will take some 
time to allay. Some one speaks to 
ou in praise of an acquaintance. 

ou may reply, in a hesitating 
way; ‘Yes ; he is rather a nice fel- 
low ; but——well, I don’t want to 
say anything bad of any one.’ In 
this way you have not committed 
yourself; but you have conveyed a 
worse impression than you could 
probably have conveyed by any 
definite charge you could have 
made against the man. Honest 
and manly folk, indeed, may pos- 
sibly call you asneak. What doyou 
care? Some muscular Christian 
may kick you. In that case you 
will have the comfort of knowing 
that it unquestionably serves you 
right. 


There is something worrying and 
vexatious, in thinking that the 
sough of the country side, which in 
Scotland signifies the general opin- 
ion of the neighbourhood, isrunning 
against yourself and your posses- 
sions ; even though you heartily 
despise the individuals whose 
separate judgments go to make up 
that sough. For you gradually 
come to attach considerable impor- 
tance to the opinion of the people 
among whom you live, even though 
that opinion be in itself worth 
nothing. There is compensation, 
however, in the fact, that if the 
unfavourable opinions of stupid 
and incompetent people are able to 
depress a man, the favourable 


opinions of stupid and incompetent 
people are able to elate and en- 
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courage even a very clever and 
wise man. Many such men are 
kept up to the mark at which they 
do good and even great things, by 
rumours of the high estimation in 
which they are held by Mrs. 
Grundy. ‘There is probably as 
much happiness communicated to 
a human being by the favourable 
estimate of those around him— 
though they are people of no great 
standing, and not very wise—as if 
they were the wisest and noblest of 
the land. For, by degrees, even 
the wise man begins to fancy that 
these people who think so highly 
of him are not quite ordinary folk ; 
they are more capable judges of 
human excellence than people in 
their station in life usually are. 

can quite understand that the 
author who finds his book praised 
in the Little Peddlington Gazette, or 
the Whistlebinkie Banner of Freedom, 
will conclude that these are impor- 
tant newspapers, conducted with 
intelligence much surpassing that 
of country papers in _ general. 
He will be quite cheerful for a 
whole forenoon after reading in 
either of those journals, that he is 
one of the most original thinkers of 
the age. So a clergyman, who is 
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popular in his own parish, will 
quite honestly come to think that 
its population is remarkable for its 
intelligence and its power of appre- 
ciating a good sermon. Of course, 
as has been said, the converse case 
holds good. The ill opinion of 
those around you, if quite universal, 
is depressing, however much you 
may despise that opinion. ot 
only is that unfavourable estimate 
always around you, like an un- 
healthy atmosphere, but you gradu- 
ally come to think that the people 
who hold it are rather wise and 
important people. A parson, going 
from a large and intelligent parish 
to one where the people are few 
and uncultivated, knows at first 
very nearly what is the mark of 
his present position and his present 
congregation. He knows that, 
seriously, the opinion which his 
ae form of him is neither 
nere nor there. But he learns very 
soon that comfort and discomfort 
may be caused by judgments which 
are absolutely valueless. You 
may remember what Philip Van 
Artevelde says of that which may 
be regarded as the most favour- 
able of all individual estimates of 
man :— 


How little flattering is a woman’s love!— 

Worth to the heart, come how it may, a world; 
Worth to men’s measures of their own deserts, 
If weighed in wisdom’s balance, merely nothing ! 


And gradually you go farther 
than Van Artevelde. Probably 
even that philosophic man, as he 
found day by day new indications 
of the warm affection and the 
hearty admiration of the woman he 
had in his mind when he said such 
words, began to think that, after 
all,there must be something unusual 
about him to elicit all that devo- 
tion ; began to think that her opin- 
ion was sound and just ; and that 
she must be a person of no ordinary 
sagacity who arrived at a judgment 
so true. You will doallthat. You 
will not only be pleased by the 
favourable estimate of incompetent 
judges: you will come to think that 
they are very competent judges. 
A clergyman who at one time used 
to preach to a great crowd of culti- 
vated folk in London, told me that 


after he had been a few months in 
a little country parish, he felt quite 
pleased when i found the mill 
girls of a manufacturing town four 
miles off, walking over on Sundays 
to hear him preach ; and also that 
he began to think these mill girls 
very intelligent people, whose 
appreciation was worth having. 

our ‘nature is subdued to what it 
works in.’ You stand in consider- 
able awe of things amid which you 
always live. And the truth is, that 
almost everything, when you come 
to know it well, is bigger than the 
stranger fancies it, It is because 
things, when you come to know 
them, are really so good, that the 
lues Boswelliana prevails to such a 
degree in biographers; that each 
parson thinks his own church in 
some one respect superior to the 
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general run; and that the rustics 
of each parish think their own the 
finest in the country. The things 
are really very good ; and it is diffi- 
cult to estimate how good, rela- 
tively to others. When a wise man 
finds himself second, or ninth, or 
nineteenth, in competition with 
others, whether the competition be 
in the size of his turnips, the speed 
of his horses, the beauty of his pic- 
tures, the bitterness of his reviews, 
the amiability of his children, or 
the badness of his headaches (all 
matters of which people are given 
to boast), the wise man will not 
necessarily conclude that he him- 
self or his belongings are less good 
or great than he ‘had previously 
supposed. The right conclusion is 
this: that other men and their 
belongings are better or bigger than 
he had fancied them. And though 
the favourable appreciation of 
judges, barristers, cabinet ministers, 
and the like, is undoubtedly worth 
more than that of factory girls, still 
the favourable appreciation of the 
factory girls may be regarded as 
worth a good deal, by one who 
—_ exclusively among factory 
irls. 
° Besides this, there is a farther 
consideration that comes in to give 
weight to the unfavourable judg- 
ment of Mrs. Grundy. A wise 
man, knowing how human vanity 
leads people to over-estimate their 
own merits, would, if he found that 
everybody thought he was a fool, 
begin to fear that he was one ; and 
also to fear that the fact that he 
could not see he was a fool showed 
the hopelessness of his condition ; 
as we know that a maniac occasion- 
ally believes that he is the only 
sane person in the world. I believe 
that there is nothing that can hold 
a man up against the depressing 
effect of being held in little esteem 
by those around him, as his family, 
or his neighbours; but the fact of 
his being held in good estimation 
by some person or persons else- 
where, whom he can regard as 
wiser and worthier judges of him 
than those around him are. I have 
known a great preacher, whose 
church was nearly empty on Sun- 
days. It was in a remote rural 
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district. But whenever he went to 
preach in any large town, the church 
in which he preached was crowded 
to excess. So he could set the 
opinion of the remote Mrs. Grundy 
against that of the near Mrs. 
Grundy, and, though surrounded 
by the unfavourable estimation of 
the near Mrs. Grundy, he could 
retain composure and confidence in 
himself, by backing up his estimate 
of himself with that of the distant 
world. And there are people with 
no distant friends to lean on, who 
yet, in a remote situation, find the 
support and sympathy they want, 
in the better part of our periodical 
literature. The Times, coming 
daily to an educated man in a very 
rustic place, is a great blessing. So 
is the Saturday Review to the 
country parson. So are the Quar- 
terly Reviews generally. He will 
find much in them with which he 
cannot agree ; a good deal which is 
extremely distasteful to him. But 
in reading them, he breathes a 
different atmosphere from that in 
which he is placed by many of his 
daily concerns and acquaintances. 
He finds in them something to pre- 
vent him from being cowed into 
conformity. He finds the thoughts 
of.cultivated men, holding the same 
canons of taste with himself; and, in 
the main, holding nearly the same 
great points of belief on more 
important things. I felt it as 
a comfort, after lately hearing 
aman say that a certain noble 
cathedral was ‘a great ugly jail 
of a place, to read a brilliant 
article in praise of Gothic architec- 
ture. And when you are building 
a pretty Elizabethan house, with 
all its graceful characteristics, you 
do not mind a bit that Mrs, 
Grundy, Mr. Snarling, and Miss 
Limejuice go about saying that it 
is gimerack, barbarous, Popish, 
inconvenient, dark, and fit only for 
monks and nuns, when you are 
able to turn to many pages on 
which competent men have set out 
the beauties and comforts of that 
delightful style, and shown up the 
nonsense of the stupid and taste- 
less folk who abuse it. But if you 
stood alone in the world in your 
love for the well-shown gable and 
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the pointed arch, it may be feared 
that, unless you had the determina- 
tion of the martyr, you would be 
badgered into keeping your opinions 
to yourself, and into conforming 
your practice to that of other people. 
There are few more delightful 
things to any one who has long 
lived among those with whom he 
feels no sympathy, than to find 
himself among people who think 
and feel as he does. And there is 
more than pleasure in the case; 
there is something in this that will 
strengthen and vivify his tastes 


and beliefs into redoubled energy. 


You will not unfrequently find 
people who loudly profess their 
contempt for the world’s opinion, 
who are really living in abject 
terror of it. A coward, you know, 
often assumes a bullying manner. 
And there is no weaker or sillier 
way of considering Mrs. Grundy, 
than to be ever on the watch for 
opportunities of shocking her. It 
is for the most part nervous people, 
very much afraid of her, who do 
this. We all know persons who 
take great delight in trying to asto- 
nish mankind by the awful opinions 
they express, and by conduct flatly 
opposed to the rules of civilized 
society. You will find parsons who 
in their sermons like to frighten 
people, by sailing as near unsound 
doctrine as possible ; or bya manner 
very devoid of that gravity which 
becomes the time and place. So 
with young ladies who smoke cigars, 
or talk in a fast manner to gentle- 
men on subjects and about people 
of which they ought to know no- 
thing. So with the greater part of 
all eceentricity. One can bear 
eccentricity, however great, when 
it is genuine. One can bear the 
man, however oddly he may act, 
who acts in Mrs. Grundy’s presence 
as though he saw her not ; and who 
bond fide does not see her. But it 
is a very ‘wretched and contemp- 
tible thing, to witness a man doing 
very bold things, going through all 
kinds of eccentric gyrations, with a 
side glance all the while at Mrs. 
Grundy, and with an ear upon the 
stretch to remark what she is going 
to say. 
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There are men who are right in 
carefully observing the world’s 
opinion of them and their doings: 
whose duty it is to observe these 
things carefully. There are men 
who know for certain that the 
world has an opinion of them: an 
opinion varying from day 'to day ; 
and an opinion upon whose varia- 
tions very tangible results depend. 
Such a man is the Prime Minister 
in this country. His possession of 
actual power and of profitable place 
depends just upon the world’s 
opinion of him: an opinion which 
ebbs and flows from week to week : 
which is indicated unmistakeably 
by his parliamentary majority as 
it rises and sinks; and which is 
affected by a host of circumstances 
quite away from the Premier’s 
merits, If the Premier is desirous 
to retain his place, I should fancy 
that, till he gets indurated to it, it 
must be a most disagreeable one. 
From what a variety of quarters 
the voice of Mrs. Grundy must be 
borne to his ears ; and how difficult 
it must be to know precisely what 
importance to attach to this or that 
specific bellow! Judging from the 
easy way in which the present head 
of the Government bears his func- 
tions, one would suppose that to be 
Prime Minister must be like being 
stoker of an American high-pres- 
sure steamer. At first, you will be 
in momently expectation of being 
blown up ; but by and bye you will 
come to take it quite coolly; in- 
deed, with a hardihood rather ap- 
palling to most people to see. There 
is no one who has it in his power 
to know so certainly and imme- 
diately what his own world thinks 
of him, as a great actor. It is an 
index of his popularity, as certain 
as the mercury in the thermometer 
is of the temperature, how the 
theatre fills at which he performs. 
And to him, popularity is more 
than empty praise. It is substan- 
tial pudding. The bread and butter 
of his wife and children depend 
upon it. There are cases in which 
it is a miserable spectacle to see a 
man eagerly anxious about the 
world’s opinion. There is no more 
contemptible and degrading sight, 
than a clergyman who sets his 
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heart upon popularity as a preacher ; 
who is always fishing for compli- 
ments, and using clap-trap arts to 
draw a crowd and amaze people. 
You come to hear of preachers who, 
it is plain, are prepared to go “wy 
length: men who would preach 
standing on their head rather than 
fail of creating a sensation. I 
thank God I never listeried to such ; 
but I have read in print addresses 
described as having been given in 
buildings professedly used for the 
worship of the Almighty, which 
addresses, in their title, subject, 
and entire tone, were perfectly an- 
alogous to the advertisements and 
exhibitions of Barnum. Their vul- 
gar buffoonery and disgusting pro- 
fanity were intended as a bait to 
the lowest and worst classes in the 
community. You may have known 
persons, in various walks of life, 
who were in the possession of the 
world’s good opinion, but who could 
not be said to be in the enjoyment 
of it. It did not make them oer 
to have it, but it would have made 
them miserable to lose it. To go 
down a peg or two in the scale of 
fame would have been unendurable. 
And you would. find them occa- 
sionally putting out feelers, to try 
whether the popular gale was slack- 
ening. Should it show signs of 
slackening, you have various ac- 
quaintances who will be careful to 
inform you. I knew a young divine 
who preached for almost the first 
time at a certain country church. 
A few days after,a man from the 
parish, a vulgar person, and almost 
a stranger, came and assured him 
that his sermon did not by any 
means guv sahtisfawkshun. I have 
known a person, a stupid and igno- 
rant blockhead, who devoted him- 
self to going about and retailing to 
every one he knew, any wretched 
little piece of tattle which might 
be disagreeable to hear. I don’t 
believe the man was malignant. I 
suppose he yielded to an impulse 
leone to that which makes a 
hen cackle when it has laid an egg. 
Unhappily, son_2 men are so weak 
that though they find it unpleasant 
to be informed that the world is 
pronouncing opinion against them, 
they yet find a certain fascination 
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impelling them to learn all particu- 
lars as to this unfriendly opinion. 
And so the ignorant blockhead 
found many attentive auditors. 
Doubtless this gratified him. My 
readers, cut such a man short at 
once. Snub him. Shut him up. 
As you would close the window 
through which a bitter north-east 
wind is blowing into your chamber 
on a winter day, so shut up this 
wretched gutter that conveys to 
you the dregs of Mrs. Grundy! 


As you go on through life, my 
friend, you will discover a good 
imany Cowed People. These people 
have been fairly beaten by their 
fear of what the world will say. 
They are always in a vague alarm. 
They are afraid of doing or saying 
the most innocent thing, lest in 
some way, they cannot say how, it 
may turn to their prejudice. They 
are in mortal dread of committing 
themselves. ‘They live in some 
general confused apprehension of 
what may come next. They are 
always thinking that Mr. A bowed 
rather stiffly to them, and wonder- 
ing what it can mean ; that Mrs. B 
looked the other way as they 
passed, and no doubt intends to 
tinally cut their acquaintance ; and 
the like. All this shades off into 
developments which pass the limit 
of sanity; as believing that the 
entire population of the place have 
combined against them, and that 
the human race at large is resolved 
to thwart their plans and crush 
their hopes. I do not mention 
these things to be laughed at. The 
sincerest pear is due to such 
as suffer in this way. No doubt 
all this founds upon a nervous, 
anxious nature ; but it has been 
greatly fostered by lending a ready 
ear to such stupid, if not malicious, 
tattlers as have just been men- 
tioned. There is, indeed, much of 
natural temperament here; much 
of physical constitution. There are 
boys who go to school each morn- 
ing, trembling with vague appre- 
hension, they cannot say of what. 
Possibly there is some idea that 
all their companions may league 
against them. There is not much 


of the magnanimous about boys; 
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and such a poor little fellow pro- 
bably leads a sad enough school 
life. And years afterwards, when 
he is a man in business, you may 
find him going away from his cot- 
tage on the outskirts into town 
each morning, to get his letters and 
attend to the day’s transactions, as 
Daniel might have gone into the 
den. To many human beings the 
world is as a great, fierce machine, 
whirring and grinding inexorably 
on; and their great desire is to keep 
away from it. And possibly the 
man who is most thoroughly 
cowed by the world is not the man 
who lives in an even and equable 
awe of it; but rather he who now 
and then rebels, makes a frantic, 
foolish fight for freedom, gets ter- 
ribly mauled in a quarrel with the 
world on some stupid issue, and 
then gives up, and sinks down 
beaten into a state of utter prostra- 
tion. Probably such a man, for a 
while after each desperate rally, is 
the most cowed of cowed men. 
There are human beings of this 
temperament who seem to feel as 
though any street in which an ac- 
quaintance lives were barricaded 
against their passage. They will 
tell you they don’t like to pass Mr. 
Smith’s house, lest he should see 
them. You listen with wonder, 
and possibly you reply, ‘ Suppose 
he does, what then? Of course 
they cannot answer your question ; 
they cannot fix on any specific evil 
result which would follow if Mr. 
Smith did happen to see them ; 
they have simply a vague fear o 
the consequences of that event. 
You will find such people, if they 
are walking along the street, and 
see any one they know coming in 
their direction, instantly get out 
of the way by turning down some 
side lane. I believe that in the 
hunting-field the cry of Ware wheat 
warns the horseman to keep off the 
ground sown with that precious 
grain, lest the crop suffer damage. 
I think I have seen human beings, 
the voice of whose whole nature, 
as they advanced through creation, 
appeared to be Ware Friends! 
Their wish was just to keep out of 
anybody’s way. It was vain toask 
what harm would follow even if 
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they met Mr. Green or the Miss 
Browns. They did not know 
exactly why they were afraid : 
they were vaguely cowed. Is it 
because the present writer feels 
within himself something which 
might ultimately land him in that 
wretched condition of moral 
prostration, that he is anxious to 
describe it accurately and protest 
against it bitterly? You find people 
so thoroughly cowed, that they ap- 
pear to be always apologizing for 
venturing to be in this world. 
They seem virtually to say to every 
one they meet, but especially to all 
baronets, lords, and the like, ‘I 
beg your pardon for being here.’ 
You will find them saying this 
even to wealthy mercantile men. 
Not only is this a painful and 
degrading point to arrive at ; I do 
not hesitate to say that it is a 
morally wrong one. It implies a 
forgetfulness of Who put you in 
this world, my friend, that you 
should wish to skulk through it in 
that fashion. Is not ¢his the right 
thing for a human being to feel— 
The Creator put me here, in my 
lowly place indeed ; but I have as 
good a right in this world, in my 
own place in it, as the Queen or 
the Emperor. My title to be here 
is cane the same as that of the 
greatest and noblest: it is the will 
of my Maker. And [I shall follow 
the advice of a good and resolute 
man in an early century, who was 
always ready to give honour to 
whom it was due, but who would 
not abnegate his rights as man, for 
mortal. [intend to do what he 
said should be done by ‘every man’ 
—I intend, ‘wherein [ am called, 
therein to abide with God.’ 

There are few more contemptible 
exhibitions of human slavery than 
you may find in cowed people who, 
in every little thing i do, are 
guided not by their notion of what 
is right, but by their belief as to 
what Mrs. Grundy may say, more 
especially the Grundy whose in- 
come and social standing some- 
what surpass their own. I once 
heard a parson, who had a large 
income, say that he could not ven- 
ture to put his man-servant into 
livery, because the gentry in his 

D 
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parish would not like it! I sug- 
gested that it was no concern of 
the gentry how he might attire his 
servant ; that the questions to be 
considered concerned only himself, 
and appeared to me to be these: 

1. Whether he could afford it ; 

2. Whether he would like it. 
And that for myself, if I could 
answer these questions in the 
affirmative, I should like to see 
the man in my parish who would 
venture to interfere with what I 
thought fit to do in the matter. 
Not but what I believe that vulgar 
and impertinent individuals might 
be found who would not like to 
see my friend approximating too 
closely to their own magnificence ; 
but if there be a thing in this worl 
to be decisively and instantly 
snubbed, it assuredly would be the 
insolence of venturing to express, 
in my friend’s presence, either 
liking or dislike in the case. I 
have known a talking busybody, a 
relation of Miss Limejuice, who 
called at the house of a family 
lately come to settle in a remote 
country region, to inform them 
that their dining so late as they 
did was regarded as presumptuous; 
and that various neighbouring 
families felt aggrieved that their 
own dinner-hour, hitherto esteemed 
the most advanced in fashion, had 
been transcended by the new 
comers. It may suffice to say, 
that though the relation of Miss 
Limejuice was treated with entire 
civility, she never ventured in that 
house to recur to that topic again. 
It is curious how rapidly it comes 
to be understood, whether any in- 
dividual possesses that cowed and 
abject nature which permits im- 
pertinent interference in his private 
concerns, or not. The most med- 
dlesome of tattling old women 
knows when she may venture to 
repeat Mrs, Grundy’s opinion, and 
when she had better not. And all 
this without the least noisy de- 
monstration; all this with very 
little reference to the absolute 
social position of the person to be 
interfered with. It is a question 
of the nature of the animal, An 
eagle, you know, isa smaller animal 
than a goose ; but it is inexpedient 
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to interfere with the former bird. 
If you have any unpleasant advice 
to offer, stick to the goose, my 
friend ! 

In this country, when a man 
gets on in life, and begins to evince 
signs of wealth, the only hostile 
feeling he is likely to encounter is 
that of the superior class into 
which he is now seeking admission. 
It is natural enough that those who 
have long been in an elevated 
place should feel disquieted when 
they find some one on whom they 
have been accustomed to look 
downwards, rising up to their own 
level, or even transcending it. The 
feeling, of course, is an unworthy 
one; and worthy people struggle 
with it, and soon get over it. A 
still more disagreeable manifesta- 
tion is one which I am told is not 
uncommon in democratic countries, 
It is that the man who rises is 
pursued by the envy and hatred of 
the class from which he rises ; and 
that the people of that class desire 
to keep cin down to his original 
level. I have been told that in the 
United States men who have 
reached great fortune are afraid to 
take the use of it, lest by doing so 
they should draw upon themselves 
the popular enmity. It is quite 
certain that a rich man in a certain 
Atlantic city put up a gilded lamp 
over his front-door ; and that in a 
few days a deputation of his neigh- 
bours waited upon the rich man, 
and informed him that the gilded 
lamp would not do; that it was 
esteemed as ‘too aristocratic ; 
and that if he did not wish his 
windows smashed, he had better 
have it taken away. In this coun- 
try, the rich man would have shown 
the deputation the door; if, indeed, 
one can imagine the deputation 
even coming to him. But in that 
country of unlimited freedom, 
where the people are free to force 
other people to do what they like, 
and what the other people don’t 
like, a different course was advis- 
able. Therich man humbly bowed 
to the expressed judgment of Mrs, 
Grundy; and be removed the 
gilded lamp. As the old Scotch 
poet said, ‘ Ah, Freedom is a nobill 
thing! The misfortune is, that in 
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a perfectly free country, it seems 
essential that the cultivated 
minority should be the most cowed 
people—+.e., the most abject slaves 
—on the face of the earth. 


It is worthy of notice, that in the 
respect of the attitude which men 
assume towards the world’s opi- 
nion, the most remarkable change 
sometimes passes over them. We 
all know that human beings, in the 
course of their lives, go through 
many phases of opinion and feeling 
as to most matters: but I think 
there is no single matter in which 
they may exhibit extremes so far 
apart as in the matter of confidence 
and cowedness. You will find men 
who as schoolboys were remarkable 
for their forwardness: who were 
always ready to start up and roar 
out an answer in their class ; and 
who even at college were pushing 
and confident, and quite willing to 
take a lead among their fellow- 
students ; but who ten years after 
leaving the university, have shrunk 
into very modest and retiring and 
timid men. I have known several 


cases in which this was so ; always 
in the case of men who had carried 


off very high honours. Doubtless 
this loss of confidence is in some 
measure the result of growing ex- 
perience, and of the lowlier esti- 
mate of one’s own powers which 
that seldom fails to bring to men 
of sense; but I believe that it is 
in no small measure the result of a 
nervous system early over driven, 
and of a mental constitution from 
which the elasticity has been taken 
by too hard work, gone through 
too soon. You know that if you 
put a horse in harness at three 
years old, he will, if he be a good 
horse, do his work splendidly ; but 
he will not do it long. At six 
years old, he will be a spiritless, 
broken-down creature. You took 
it out of him too soon. He is used 
up. And the cleverest young men 
at the universities are often like 
the horse set to hard work at three. 
By the time they are two-and- 
twenty, you have sometimes taken 
out of them the best that will ever 
come. They will probably die 
about middle age ; and till that 
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time they will go heavily through 
life, with little of the cheerful 
spring. They will not rise to the 
occasion. They cannot answer the 
spur. They are prematurely old: 
weary, jaded, cowed. Oh that the 
vile system of midnight toil at the 
universities, both of England and 
Scotland, were finally abolished! 
It directly encourages many of 
the most promising of the race to 
mortgage their best energies and 
their future years, to sustain the 
reckless expenditure of the present. 
It would be an invaluable Sicster 
if it were made a law, inexorable 
as those of the Medes, that no 
honours should ever be given to any 
student who was not in bed by 
eleven o'clock at latest. 

It is asad thing when any per- 
son, old or young, goes through his 
work in a cowed spirit. I do not 
mean, goes through his work ina 
jaded, heartless way merely, but 
goes through his work in the bare 
hope of escaping blame. A great 
part of all that is done in this 
world is done in this way. Many 
children, many servants, many 
clerks, and even several parsons, 
go through their daily round thus. 
I need not say how poorly that 
work will usually be done which 
the man wishes just to get through 
without any great reprobation ; but 
think how unhappily it will be 
done, and what a miserable train- 
ing of mind and heart it is! It 
seems to me that few people do 
their work heartily, and really as 
well as they can. And people 
whose desire is merely to get 
through somehow, seem to stand 
to their work as at a level below it. 
The man who honestly does his 
best, works from above ; his task 
is below him ; he is master of it, 
however hard it may be. The man 
who hopes no more than to escape 
censure, and who accordingly aims 
at nothing more, seems to work 
from below; his task is above him; 
he is cowed by it. Let us resolve 
that we shall always give praise 
when we can. You will find many 
people who are always willing to 
find fault with their servants, if 
their servants do anything wrong, 
but who never say an approving 
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word when their servants do right. 
You will find many people who do 
the like as to their children. And 
only too often that wretched ma- 
nagement breaks the spring of the 
youthful spirit. Yes, many little 
children are cowed ; and the result 
is either a permanent dull quies- 
cence, never to be got over, or a 
fierce reaction against the accursed 
tyranny that embittered early years 
—a reaction which may sometimes 
cast off entirely the bonds of 
natural affection,and even of moral 
restraint. How it encourages and 
cheers the cowed little fellow, 
growing up in the firm belief that 
he is eden wicked, and never 
can do anything to please any one, 
to try reward as a change from 
constant punishment and bullying! 
I have seen the good effect upon 
such a one of the kind approving 
word. How much more cheerfully 
the work will be done; how much 
better it will be done; and how 
much happier a man he will be that 
does it! A ~ fellow who never 
expects that he can please, and who 
barely hopes that he may pass 
without censure and abuse, will do 
his task very heartlessly. Let us 
praise warmly and heartily wherever 
praise is deserved. And if we weigh 
the matter, we shall find that a 
great deal of hearty praise is 
deserved in this world on every 
day that shines upon it. 


May I conclude by saying, that 
many worthy people go through 
theirreligious dutiesin athoroughly 
cowed spirit? They want just to 
escape God’s wrath—not to gain 


His kind favour. The great spring 
of conduct within them is not love, 
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but abject terror. Truly a mistaken 
service! You have heard of the 
devil-worshippers in India ; do you 
know why they worship the devil ? 
Because they think him a very 
powerful being, who can do them 
a mischief if they don’t. Does not 
the worship of the Almighty, ren- 
dered in that cowed spirit, partake 
of the essential nature of devil- 
worship? Let us not love and 
serve our Maker, my reader, because 
we are in fear that He will torment 
us if we do not. Let us humbly 
love and serve Him because He is 
so good, so kind to you and me, 
because He loved us first, and 
because we can see Him and His 
glory in the kindest face this world 
ever saw! I do not think we 
should have been afraid of Jesus of 
Nazareth. I do not think we need 
have gone in a cowed spirit to Him. 
And in Him we have the only 
manifestation that is level to our 
understanding, of the Invisible God. 
I think we could have gone to Him 
confidingly as a little child to a 
kind mother. I think we should 
have feared no repulse, no im- 
patience, as we told to Him the 
story of all our sins and wants and 
cares. We can picture to ourselves, 
even yet, the kindly, sorrowful fea- 
tures which little children loved, 
and which drew those unsophisti- 
cated beings to gather round Him 
without a fear. Let there be deep 
humility, but nothing of that un- 
worthy terror, You remember 
what we know on the best of all 
authority is the first and great 
thing we are to do. It is not to 
cultivate a cowed spirit. It is to 
LOVE our Maker with heart and 
soul and mind. 
A, K. H. B. 
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A FEW WORDS ON THE MARRIAGE LAW OF THE 
EMPIRE. 


T is surely not a little remark- 

able that the contract which, in 
a special manner, is a bond of 
social and civil union, should de- 
pend on rules completely different 
in the three main divisions of the 
Empire. Yet the fact is, that the 
laws of marriage existing in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, may 
be fitly described in the words 
which denounced the checks upon 
intermarriage in Rome—‘they make 
difference where there should be 
unity ; they are not only distinct, 
but even discordant. Still, if each 
of these systems were equally wise, 
and did not encroach on the other’s 
jurisdiction, we might fairly de- 
cline to change what was good for 
the sake of mere uniformity and 
symmetry. But while the law of 


marriage in England is, on the 
whole, sufficiently sound, those of 
Scotland especially, and also of 
Ireland, are full of scandal and 
peril to society ; and owing to their 


binding effect on all persons mar- 
ried within their sphere, their mis- 
chiefs often transcend their limits, 
and penetrate into all parts of the 
Empire. Hence in two parts of 
Great Britain directly, and indi- 
rectly in the third part, the most 
momentous of social engagements 
is often set in hazardand confusion ; 
and, viewed as a general scheme of 
justice, our marriage law resembles 
an edict to force under a common 
denomination, and to introduce 
into general currency three coin- 
ages of different intrinsic value. 
As it is surely time to reform a 
law the evils of which within this 
year have been more than once 
made painfully clear, we shall make 
a few remarks on the subject, espe- 
cially as in the next session it will 
probably claim the attention of 
Parliament. 

The principles of a law of mar- 
riage should not be difficult to as- 
certain, as its aim should be simply 
to warrant the contract, and to 
assure the rights and duties an- 
nexed to it. To prevent reckless 
and fraudulent unions, to guard 


against the frequency of bigamy, 
to distinguish clearly matrimony 
from concubinage, and to guarantee 
the evidence of the tie and of its 
effects on persons and property, it 
is plain that marriage should be de- 
liberate, that its celebration should 
be in public, and that its proofs 
should be always forthcoming. To 
avoid restricting a natural right, 
and thereby encouraging vice—to 
protect the contract from being 
annulled, and thus causing irre- 
parable harm to perhaps a number 
of innocent persons—to thwart that 
odious fraud which effects seduction 
through an informal marriage, and 
to disembarrass from unnecessary 
complexity an engagement which 
is antecedent to law—it is evident 
also that all that is essential, and 
absolutely required to form the re- 
lation should fall in with existing 
opinion, and should be capable of 
easy discovery. And from this it 
follows that collateral circum- 
stances, especially if in their nature 
obscure, should never be suffered 
to affect the contract, or, in any 
case, to make it a nullity. Hence, 
touse somewhattechnical language, 
clandestinity and haste should be 
avoided in marriages ; their neces- 
sary conditions should be popular 
and simple; and immaterial and 
hidden provisos should never set 
the contract in hazard. 

After many changes and tedious 
experiments, the law of marriage 
in force in England has been 
brought in accord with these prin- 
ciples ; and though its form is not 
symmetrical, and its rules allow 
some questionable exceptions, it 
does not, we think, require amend- 
ment. It has not, however, been 
long in this state; for until the 
middle of the last century, it was 
a mere chaos of mischievous con- 
fusion, and down to 1836, it was, 
for other reasons, objectionable. 
When first reformed by Chancellor 
Hardwicke it was so lax, intricate, 
and dangerous, and had been 
fraught with so many evils, that 
even the careless Government of 
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an age especially heedless of social 
duties, could not overlook the out- 
cry against it. Clandestine, hasty, 
and unregistered marriages were 
of common occurrence, and even 
in fashion; and by the exchange 
of a verbal consent, a binding mar- 
riage engagement could be formed, 
which, through a decree of the 
spiritual courts, could be matured 
into very matrimony. Lil-assorted, 
fraudulent, and bigamous unions 
prevailed, accordingly, to a great 
extent ; and in the debates of the 
day we read of a man who had 
wedded seven women in three years, 
each of whom was alive to tell her 
tale, and believed herself to be le- 
gally married. Nor was the mis- 
chief confined, of course, to the 
persons and families primarily af- 
fected ; it penetrated the frame of 
society deeply, and often caused 
the most cruel wrong to innocent 
and irreproachable persons. As 
regular marriages in the face of the 
Church were overreached by these 
secret ties, there was no security 
that a recognised wife might not 
find herself, on a sudden, a concu- 
bine, and see her children degraded 
to bastards; and owing to this 
legal iniquity, the rights of families 
and the titles to estates were not 
seldom involved in litigation. The 
obvious cause of this state of things 
was the law which allowed clan- 
destine marriages, and thus made 
the conditions of marriage exceed- 
ingly difficult to ascertain, exposing 
besides the contract to nullity by 
reason of hidden and distant ob- 
stacles. The unguarded and secret 
avenues to Hymen were easy of 
access to vice and folly ; but they 
often led the innocent to ruin. 

It has often happened that a 
measure of reform cures one set of 
evils to cause another, the zeal of 
its authors outrunning reason. 
Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act, as 
it is usually called, put an end to 
these hasty and clandestine unions, 
but it laid down rules for all mar- 
riages in England which made their 
essential forms intricate, and odious 
to several classes of the nation, and 
beset them besides with hidden 
obstacles. It annulled the power 
of the spiritual courts to decree 


matrimony on a mere contract ; and 
it checked secresy and rashness in 
marriage, by enacting, with three 
naieliantde exceptions, that no 
marriage in England should be 
valid unless celebrated in the 
Anglican Church, before a clergy- 
man in episcopal orders, and after 
publication of banns or license. It 
invalidated, moreover, the marriages 
of minors, if had by banns, without 
guardians’ consent ; and it made pro- 
vision for a registry of marriages, 
this, however, not being an indispen- 
sable condition. Publicity and pre- 
ceding notice, except in the cases of 
the marriages of Jews, of Quakers, 
and those by special license—a mere 
fractional item in the mass—were 
secured by this stringent piece of 
legislation; and the improvident 
marriages of minors were stopped, 
at least within the English juris- 
diction. This law was in force for 
seventy years ; andalthough it was 
ably and bitterly assailed, and often 
eluded by English subjects, in con- 
sequence of the neighbourhood of 
Scotland, in which country it was 
a dead letter, it obtained the em- 
phatic eulogy of Burke, and in 
many respects was a useful mea- 
sure. But dealing with a nation 
of various creeds, it erred in giving 
the Church of England the exclu- 
sive right to solemnize marriage, 
since this imposed on a natural 
right an artificial and unpopular 
condition, from which it might 
have been fairly exempted. It 
erred, moreover, gravely, in making 
the presence of a clergyman and 
the altar of a church so absolutely 
indispensable to marriage, that no 
saving in its favour was made in 
cases of positive fraud and villany, 
where a sham priest or a sham 
place of worship became the means 
of ruining innocence, The annul- 
ling, too, the marriages of minors 
unless celebrated with the consent 
of guardians, was obviously much 
too severe a penalty, though this 
in general was easily evaded by the 
simple device of a trip to Gretna, 
These complex, obscure, and un- 
popular checks on a free grant of 
Providence to man, of course tended 
to produce mischief; and their 
bad effects were made too plain 
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in several atrocious cases of seduc- 
tion. 

These blots on the marriage law 
of England have been removed in 
this generation ; and although the 
celebrated Act of Lord Hardwicke 
remains the pattern of this part of 
the law, the modern reform has 
been so great, that the code may 
be said to be almost a new one. To 
secure deliberateness and publicity 
for the contract, all marriages in 
England—except the classes to 
which we have alluded previously 
—must be pone by banns, or 
licenses, or by notices to the Super- 
intendent Registrar ; must be so- 
lemnized in churches, or registered 

laces of worship, or at the District 
gistrars’ offices, in all cases in 
the presence of witnesses, and 
according to a form expressing the 
intention. The monopoly of the 
Church has thus been abolished, 
the good it assured being still 
retained ; anda very unpopular con- 
dition has been withdrawn which 
galled severely all classes of Dis- 
senters. The consent of guardians 
to the marriages of minors is no 
longer requisite to their validity 
although it is still an enjoined 
observance ; and in all cases of 
wilful fraud, where one of the 
parties is really innocent, or even 
of undesigned error, the contract is 
good, although its conditions have 
been feignedly or ill performed. 
A forged license, a mock priest, a 
sham place of worship, or a person- 
ated registrar, would not now save 
a seducer from wedlock ; the mar- 
riage being bad in those cases only 
where both the parties wilfully 
transgress the various forms laid 
down by the statute. These condi- 
tions, moreover, are now easy, do 
not shock conscience, or elude 
inquiry ; they consist simply in 
having the contract sea by 
banns or the regular license, and in 
taking care that the marriage is 
solemnized in places which are very 
well known, in a set form, and 
before witnesses. In short, to 
attain its necessary objects, the 
marriage law of England is as 
liberal as it can be ; and by requir- 
ing marriages to be registered in 
all cases under a penalty, and 
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establishing a central Registry of 
them, it provides, as far as a law 
can, against the chance of a mar- 
riage in fact being set aside by a 
previous union, if celebrated within 
the English jurisdiction. We have 
no doubt that it should be the type 
of the general law of marriage in 
the Empire, inasmuch as its main 
design is sound, and its working 
has stood the test of experience. 

The marriage law of England, 
however, is met at the ancient 
bounds of the kingdom by those in 
force in Scotland and Ireland, which 
are quite different, and as bad as 
possible, As a bad currency is an 
evil in itself and also necessarily 
infects a pure one, so these laws, 
having control upon the contract 
in all cases within their spheres 
not only affect the Scotc and 
Trish, but have often brought grief 
to English families. A first cousin 
of Queen Victoria, if not protected 
by the Royal Marriage Act, may be 
bound in Scotland by a dubious 
rite which in England would seem 
a passing jest; and a secret mar- 
riage solemnized in Ireland by a 
foreign friar, without notice at any 
place, and without a witness, may 
transfer the honours of the House 
of Norfolk. It is this result of this 
conflict of laws—a result obviously 
likely to be common in the present 
age of general travelling—which 
should urge the Legislature to treat 
this question with a view solely to 
Imperial interests, without heeding 
local prejudice or party clamour in 
Scotland or Ireland. We are led 
thus to examine shortly the Scottish 
and Irish laws of marriage, and to 
point out how they contravene all 
reasonable sienaion on this sub- 
ject, and not seldom entail most 
ruinous consequences. 

The most Protestant people of 
Europe should be shocked to hear 
that their law of marriage is a relic 
of mediwval Romanism, which 
grew up in an age of Papal ascen- 
dancy, and has been condemned b 
all Catholic Europe, the Chure 
herself concurring in the judgment. 
The Canon Law of the fourteenth 
century is the origin of the Scotch 
law of marriage; and, except in 
one important particular, remains 
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its pattern at this moment, not- 
withstanding the utter change in 
society. That law recognised two 
kinds of unions—the regular, cele- 
brated in the face of the Church, 
by a priest in orders, and before 
witnesses ; and those which it 
termed irregular, and which, how- 
ever clandestine and informal, it 
held valid, although censurable, if 
founded on the consent of the 
parties, according to the canon of 
ustinian, ‘ solo affectu valeant et 
rate sint nuptie, That consent it 
inferred from three kinds of proofs 
—here again following the Roman 
jurisprudence — the mere inter- 
change of words or signs expressive 
of a present purpose of marriage, 
though without a single additional 
circumstance ; a promise of mar- 
riage ratified by cohabitation ; anda 
clear reputation of marriage corre- 
sponding to the usus of the later 
civilians. No form or witness was 
necessary in these cases; and the 
Canonists held such marriages 
good, ‘completein substance though 
not in ceremony, their principles 
not at all respecting the civil aspect 
of the relation, or the right of the 
State to insist upon it. A severe 
penance was, however, inflicted on 
the parties entering into these 
unions ; and this, in the days when 
Church censures had really a 
owerful influence on action, must 
nave been an effectual check upon 
them. Having proved, however, 
unable to prevent clandestine mar- 
riages, with their numerous mis- 
chiefs, this law was changed by the 
Council of Trent, which decreed 
that every Catholic marriage should 
be solemnized by a secular priest 
and in the presence of three wit- 
nesses ; and this rule, with different 
modifications, is the marriage law 
of Catholic Christendom. 

The ancient marriage law of 
Scotland being, however, unaffected 
of course by this rule, it remains 
the type of this part of her law, 
with this difference, that irregular 
marriages are no longer restrained 
by Church discipline. The regular 
marriages celebrated in Scotland, 
resemble those of the Canon Law, 


* Tf not of Scotch domicile they must be resident for twenty-one days. 
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except that they are not necessarily 
in a church, and that they require 
some civil ceremonies. There is 
no reasonable objection to these 
unions on any ground of public 
volicy, and were they the only ones 
asae in Scotland we might acqui- 
esce in her law of marriage. But 
the ancient law, with its former 
laxity and without its former pre- 
ventive force, allows irregular 
marriages in Scotland ; and here it 
is that the vice exists which affects 
all this part of our jurisprudence, 
if two persons* resident in Scot- 
land exchange a consent to be man 
and wife in words significant of a 
present intention, this becomes 
marriage by the act itself, though 
no previous notice was given, though 
no witness be present or near, and 
though the parties at once separate ; 
so, too, a written promise to marry, 
and possibly even one left to infe- 
rence, is a good Scotch marriage if 
followed by cohabitation; and 
uniform proof of a reputed marriage 
is conclusive evidence by itself of 
the existence of the conjugal rela- 
tion. Add to this that none of 
these marriages are registered ; the 
apparent idea in Scotland being 
that the want of a record operates 
to discourage them, and that the 
State should ignore their exis- 
tence ! 

The faults of this law are so 
apparent, that we hardly need do 
more than allude to them. It 
scarcely defines what marriage is ; 
thus encouraging fraud, design, and 
rashness to preside over the origin 
of the relation, and committing its 
proof to interested falsehood. 
Allowing hasty and clandestine 
unions, and giving a matrimonial 
character to obscure and often equi- 
vocal acts, it has frequently made 
mere boys and girls the prey of 
designing harlots and sharpers, and 
wrecked for life their happiness 
and fortunes. It tends directly to 
immorality by breaking down the 
clear distinction between a pure 
and a vicious connexion, and induc- 
ing women to trifle with chastity 
for the purpose of catching by 
chance a marriage. As for third 
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persons, and the interests of the 
State, this law of course obscures 
the conditions of every marriage, 
however regular, and exposes it to 
a hidden impediment which very 
probably will elude inquiry. It 
is melancholy to observe in how 
many cases it has been the cause 
of bigamous unions in all parts of 
the three kingdoms ; the offenders, 
too, in several instances, being 
really moreto be pitied than blamed, 
so frail, dubious, and treacherous 
was the proof which eked out the 
receding marriage. Deferring so 
ong to Scotch obstinacy in favour 
of such a source of mischief is 
surely a proof of weakness in the 
State ; and we cannot believe that 
reason and justice will suffer it to 
continue permanent, 

The vices of the law of marriage 
in Scotland arise from an inde- 
fensible principle. A different 
cause makes the Irish law very 
nearly as perilous and still more 
offensive. This law still reflects 
the odious ideas which guided past 
misgovernment in Ireland, and 
which, effaced in the frame of her 
polity, even yet linger in her social 
system. Ignoring the right of all 
Trish subjects to possess in com- 
mon a law of marriage impartial 
to all and founded on reason, it 
graduates a scale of matrimonial 
rules according to the diversities 
of sect, imposing restrictions and 
giving privileges as difierent creeds 
are held in favour, A modern 
statute, it is true, gives a kind of 
general marriage law to Ireland, by 
enacting that a purely civil cere- 
mony, performed before a district 
registrar, in forms analogous to 
those in England, shall in all cases 
validate the contract; but in a 
nation peculiarly religious this 
license is in fact inoperative, and 
such marriages are quite excep- 
tional. The real law of marriage 
in Ireland assumes, as in the last 
century, that Protestant Church- 
men are the only class entitled to 
complete citizenship, that Protes- 
tant Dissenters should be viewed 
with discredit, and that the Roman 
Catholic nation is quite outside 
the pale of the Commonwealth. 
Putting out of view mere regis- 
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trar’s marriages, it confines the 
privilege of celebrating marriage 
among all classes of Irish subjects, 
without regard to sectarian dis- 
tinction, to the clergy of the 
Established Church, imposing on 
them the same rules which at pre- 
sent exist in the English law; in 
other words, it gives a monopoly 
of a natural right to an unpopular 
body, and takes care that the only 
marriages in use which are pretty 
safe for the parties and the State 
shall be few in number and gene- 
rally avoided! Presbyterian cler- 
gymen may solemnize marriages, 
when one or both the parties are 
Presbyterian, in a form resembling 
that of the Establishment, the 
accident of creed being a term in 
the contract, which is ill protected 
by an obscure proviso; and other 
Nonconformist Protestant mar- 
riages may be celebrated as they 
are in England, the only difference 
being that the rite is rather 
degrading, and even insulting. As 
regards Roman Catholic marriages, 
when both the parties are of that 
faith, they are disregarded entirely 
by the law, and may be contracted 
before a priest, or even a begging 
itinerant friar,at any hour, without 
notice, in any words, and without 
a witness, the idea having been 
that such unions were not worthy 
of legal cognizance. But a 
treacherous check, on the other 
hand, impedes the exercise of this 
function. If a priest marries a 
Roman Catholic, and a person who 
is or was a Protestant at any time 
within twelve months, this makes 
him liable to a charge of felony, 
and the union, vitiated by this 
hidden defect, becomes to all in- 
tents a nullity. Thus license and 
tyranny vie with each other within 
this part of our jurisprudence. 
Within a limit impossible to fix, 
these marriages may be like those 
in Scotland, at which a Gretna 
blacksmith presided; outside it, 
however solemnly performed, they 
are nothing more than a prelude to 
concubinage. 

The lamentable results of this 
state of the law are well known to 
allIrish lawyers. They have some- 
times reached Scotch and English 
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families, and they have done an 
amount of social wrong which it 
would be difficult to over-estimate. 
The rights of persons and the title 
to property have been very often 
ee led and exposed to cruel 
and protracted litigation by reason 
of these conflicting rules, which 
involve the most important of 
contracts in a web of legal in- 
tricacy and injustice. The Irish 
marriage law may claim the credit 
of astutely avoiding all sound 
principle, of endangering studiously 
innocence and virtue, and thereby 
doing harm to the State, and of 
offering a premium to fraud and 
seduction. It permits precipitate 
and clandestine marriages between 
five-sixths of the Irish nation, thus 
exposing every marriage in Ireland, 
and indirectly throughout the 
empire, to nullity through a hidden 
obstacle ; and it specially threatens 
Roman Catholic marriages by rea- 
son of its proviso as to the creed 
of the parties. It may link indis- 
solubly, with every circumstance of 
fraud, villany, or undue influence 
those who never fairly assented to 
the contract ; may divorce in the 
interest of selfish crime those whom 
God and nature forbid to sunder, 
and may bring havoc on innocent 
families through its tendency to 
promote bigamy. By the harsh 
and complex rules of this law, it 
makes the conditions of all Insh 
marriages at once unpopular and 
obscure, and it renders remote and 
concealed accidents the essential 
and useless test of their validity. 
It conceals from every couple in 
Treland who intend becoming hus- 
band and wife the evidence by 
which alone they can know if their 
union shall be completely safe,and 
compels them to trust for it to 


chance and hearsay. With absurd’ 


severity it exposes marriage, here 
to humiliating and odious forms, 
there to absolute prohibition on 
the ground of religion. It makes 
the uncertain shibboleth of creed, 
which fraud and interest can 
change at pleasure, the arbiter of 
the contract itself,and with ruinous 
laxity it emancipates from law, ex- 
cepting only one cruel restriction, 
the great majority of marriages in 
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Ireland. It is surely time that a 
code such as this—absurd, unjust, 
yet wide in its effects, which sub- 
stitutes for one equitable rule the 
privilegia of conflicting sects, 
which besets matrimony with nu- 
merous perils, and encourages se- 
duction by its sanction of fraud, 
and which bears visibly the evil 
stamp of times of dark misgovern- 
ment and wrong—should receive 
the amending hand of the states- 
man. 

A word or two may next be said 
in reference to the method by 
which an attempt may be made to 
get rid of these mischiefs, As- 
suming that it is the duty of the 
State, in the interest of the society 
it protects, to provide for its sub- 
jects a law of marriage which shall 
satisfy the rules of reason and 
justice, the question is how this is 
to be done with the means in the 
power of British statesmen. The 
provincial spirit which for several 
centuries prevented the assimila- 
tion of the laws of France is strong 
in the Legislature in regard to this 
question, and local feeling and sec- 
tarian rancour contend against an 
uniform rule which shall deal 
equally with all these kingdoms, 
The Scotch, or at least a party in 
Scotland, insist on retaining their 
law of marriage, proclaiming its 
absolute and simple excellence,and 
urging that, in their own country, 
it has worked well for the national 
interests. In Ireland, the clergy of 
the Church of Rome, with a proud 
consciousness of their present 
strength, maintain their right to 
solemnize marriages, without any 
restraint of law, asserting with 
clear but ironical logic that as 
these marriages in the last century 
were accounted beneath the notice 
of the State, they should now be 
free from its interference. On the 
other hand, the Protestant deno- 
minations, with better reason than 
usually marks an argument on sec- 
tarian grounds, insist on their right 
to be kept intact from the possible 
effects of a class of unions which 
may resemble the worst in Scot- 
land, and declare that the check on 
the Romish priesthood as regards 
marriages of the two communions 
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is absolutely necessary to attain 
this object. Besides, a kind of 
sentiment exists, undefined, it is 
true, but not the less obstinate, 
that the marriage contract being 
religious, or certainly different 
from any other, should be left en- 
tirely to the conscience of the 
parties, so far, at least,as regards its 
validity, and therefore that human 
law is forbidden to shackle it with 
any conditions whatever. These 
various opinions, as a matter of 
course, are advocated in and out of 
Parliament, and joining with the 
very reasonable dislike to innovate 
rudely on settled rules, make 
legislation upon this subject more 
difficult than would at first seem 
possible. 

This being so, it is with diffi- 
dence that we offer our own solu- 
tion of the problem. Our wish 
would be that the English mar- 
riage law should, with a few very 
trivial modifications, be intro- 
duced through the empire, espe- 
cially as no other reform would 
secure the advantage of an uniform 
system. It is probable, however, 
that a change such as this would 
provoke a violent outcry in Scot- 
and, an outcry void of reason in- 
deed, but nevertheless requiring 
attention, so far as regards pure 
Scotch interests; and one feature of 
the English law, the giving any pe- 
culiar privileges to the Established 
Church in reference to marriage, 
would certainly be very ungracious 
in Ireland. We hope that a com- 
promise might be effected by nar- 
rowing the operation of the Scotch 
law, at least in the great majority 
of cases, to those who are its natu- 
ral subjects, and by extending to 
Treland, as far as the sense of the 
nation will aliow, the benefit of the 
English law, although in a some- 
what altered aspect. For this pur- 
= we would propose, if the 

otch will retain their irregular 
marriages, that no other subjects 
should be bound by them until 
after a year of residence in Scot- 
land, and that all these contracts 
should be annulled unless sustained 
by a legal decree, pronounced 
within two months after the date 
of their occurrence. As for Ire- 
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land, we think that her representa- 
tives would accept a reasonable law 
of marriage, analogous in plan to 
that of England, but carrying 
steadily out the principles of civil 
ascendancy and religious freedom ; 
and though no doubt such a mea- 
sure would cause some clamour 
among the zealots of her sects, we 
believe that it would be welcome 
to the laity. For this purpose we 
would propose to deprive her 
clergy of all denominations of any 
right to solemnize marriage, inde- 
pendently of the interference of 
the State ; we would have a civil 
functionary of some kind em- 
powered to provide a form of 
notice, resembling banns and 
licences in England, without which 
no marriage could be had, except 
in the cases allowed in this country ; 
this notice should be followed by 
an uniform certificate permitting 
the celebration of the union ; the 
rite should be performed in recog- 
nised places of worship, or, if re- 
quired, at a registrar’s office, the 
registrar being, if possible, present ; 
the attendance of witnesses, and a 
regular registry, should in all cases 
be strictly enjoined; and in ex- 
change for the loss of some privi- 
leges, the clergy of all the churches 
of Ireland should be encouraged 
by every means to give a religious 
sanction to the contract, without 
regard to sectarian distinctions. 
In short, we would make the Irish 
marriage law resemble that of Eng- 
land as a whole, with this diffe- 
rence, that no church should have 
any power apart from the State to 
deal separately with the relation ; 
but that all should be honourably 
invited to give their blessing to 
the civil ceremony. 

We do not pretend that a plan 
like this unl be exempt from 
every objection. In thwarting 
the effects of irregular marriages 
on persons foreign to the domicile 
of Scotland, it offers some facilities 
to fraud; and, even as proposed, it 
would not always prevent sucl: 
unions among these classes. But 
in most cases it would circum- 
scribe the Scotch law to its own 
limits ; in all it would disarm that 
law of its worst mischief, its ten- 
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dency to bigamy ; it would affect 
such aliens to Scotland alone as 
had ample time to learn what it 
was ; and on the whole, its positive 
advantage would largely, we think, 
exceed its evil. If it did cause 
occasional hardships, the fault 
would lie, not with the law, but 
with the obstinacy of the party in 
Scotland who insist, in her sup- 
posed interest, to retain a barba- 
rous and antiquated custom which 
they have no right to extend to 
the Empire. As regards Ireland, 
the plan we advocate would be 
fraught, we think, with the greatest 
benefits, Depriving her Roman 
Catholic church of the power of 
solemnizing clandestine marriages 
—a power which in fact she seldom 
exercises—it would render the 
unions of the Catholic laity what 
they are not now, secure by law, 
and freed from a vicious hidden 
obstacle ; and it would get rid of 
an odious disability which at pre- 
sent degrades and shackles her 
priesthood. Assimilating all the 
Protestant churches so far as re- 
gards this part of their functions, 
it would take away from the Esta- 
blished Church a privilege some- 
what offensive to the others, and 
would thus cement their bond of 
union ; and amongst all her Pro- 
testant laity, it would rest the 
most important of contracts on a 
basis as safe as law could place it. 
{In a word, it would substitute a 
law of marriage approved alike by 
reason and experience, for a peri- 
lous medley of class regulations in 
conflict with justice and with each 
other. 

Whether such a reform is actually 
feasible we have no means of de- 
ciding positively. But indications 
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at least exist that all parties agree 
in this, that our marriage laws are 
exceedingly bad; that some plan 
must be tried to amend them, and 
that a compromise must be effected 
between these jarring and distinct 
systems. The measure we have 
suggested is, we think, reasonable ; 
and we hope it would satisfy the 
sound judgment which usually 
prevails in the national representa- 
tion. We cannot argue with those 
persons who deny the right of the 
State in the abstract to impose ab- 
solute conditions on marriage, be- 
cause in each of the three king- 
doms this right is fully recognised 
by the law; and the point is really 
more worthy of Laputa than of 
serious discussion in the British 
Legislature. But we put it dis- 
tinctly to candid minds, whether 
Scotland in her supposed interests 
has a right to inflict on the whole 
empire a marriage law condemned 
by Europe, which has been the 
cause of enormous mischiefs ; and 
whether, therefore, the sphere of 
this law should not be kept within 
its own limits. And we ask as re- 
gards the clergy of Ireland—Epis- 
copalian, Catholic, and Dissenter— 
if it be for the interest of their 
churches to endanger marriage 
throughout their communions, for 
the sake of retaining privileges and 
exemptions of no real value to 
themselves, yet the common source 
of much social misery? We sin- 
cerely hope that in legislating on 
this subject, inferior to none in 
general importance, such sober 


reason will guide Parliament that 
at length we shall see this great 
relation established, so far as law 
can fix it, on a sound basis in all 
parts of the Empire. 


W. O’C. M. 
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SANTA TERESA. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY. 


N Old Castile, at the foot of the 
Guadarramas, is the feudal city 
of Avila. Half fortress, half town, 
it rises massively, as if hewn out 
of the granite on which it stands ; 
ang the walls blend with the crags 
which overhang the torrents from 
the snow peaks of the mountains. 
The grey towers of the cathedral 
shoot upwards among the fortifi- 
cations, of which it forms a part, 
cold, stern, and proud as the hearts 
of the countrymen of Torquemada ; 
and, like some rock now far inland, 
yet furrowed by the waves of an 
ancient ocean, Avila marks the 
northern border-line against which 
the tide of the Moorish invasion 
once dashed in vain. 

In this wild spot, at day- 
break, on Tuesday, the fifth of 
March, 1515, was brought into the 
world a young girl named Teresa 
de Cepeda. It was the time, as 
pious Catholics observed, when 
‘that accursed plague of the Church, 
Martin Luther, was conceiving the 
poison which he was about to 
vomit over Europe.’ * That wretch 
was to tempt a nun from her con- 
vent, and link her to himself in 
incestuous concubinage. Divine 
Providence was raising up against 
him a holy virago or virgin to 
confound his infernal purposes.’ 

The infant whose advent among 
mankind was thus celebrated by 
her contemporaries, has not accom- 
plished all which in the sixteenth 
century was expected from her, 
Martin Luther’s work still survives, 
and the fruits of Martin Luther’s 
work may be seen even in her own 
Spain, in the desecrated monas- 
teries. Nevertheless, Teresa of Avila 
has left some marks and prints of 
her existence behind her. Morsels 
of the miraculous substance of her 
body, if nothing else, are still 
adored by the faithful in the capi- 
tals of Catholic Europe; and 
curious inquirers will not lose their 
time in glancing briefly at the story 
of a person from whom such mighty 
achievements once were looked for. 
They need be in no fear of losing 


themselves amidst romance and 
legend. The materials of her his- 
tory are so excellent that we can 
examine her actions as if they were 
the incidents of yesterday; and 
for the internal or spiritual part of 
her, she has left one of the most 
faithful and curious  autobio- 
graphies that ever was composed. 

Both on the father’s side and the 
mother’s the Saint of the Renais- 
sance was nobly born. The father, 
Alonzo Sanchez de Cepeda, was a 
fine specimen of the old Castilian. 
A man who was never known to 
lie—who never swore or used foul 
language—who, if he had ever to 
speak evil of any one, spoke it face 
to face. He was cultivated, too, for 
his time, and had a fine library, his 
taste lying chiefly in Spanish liter- 
ature, in history and poetry ; while 
a further trait is mentioned of him 
that he had an especial horror of 
slavery. His children remembered, 
when once a female slave of his 
brother was at the house at Avila, 
that she was treated as one of the 
family ; and that the father said it 
was a bad thing to deprive a human 
being of freedom. 

Themother, Beatricede Ahumada, 
was a beauty. But she had ne 
great concern about such things. 
She dressed abominably; set off 
her person to the worst advantage ; 
and for the rest was a good-natured, 
pious woman, who brought up her 
family in the fear of God and the 
love of the Virgin and the Saints. 

‘There were twelve children of 
us, says Teresa: ‘nine brothers 
and three sisters, all good in their 
various ways, except me, who was 
good for nothing, although, as 
sometimes happens, 1 was the 
favourite.’ 

Roderick, the brother nearest in 
age, was Teresa’s particular friend. 
The mother, largely occupied with 
bringing children into the world, 
and with bad health besides, could 
not exert herself much ; and asa 
relief to her troubles used to read 
chivalry books—the novels of those 
days—such as perished in the 
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memorable auto da fé in the Knight 
of La Mancha’s yard. To please 
the little ones, or to keep them 
quiet, they, too, were permitted now 
and then to stray into the En- 
chanted Garden ; and Roderick and 
Teresa took to the study with 
especial zest. They composed their 
little ballads and love stories. They 
played at knights and ladies in 
their nurseries; and the sister, 
looking wistfully in her mother’s 
mirror, learnt that dresses and or- 
naments were nice things, and 
white hands, and perfumes, and 
pretty fans were nice things ; and 
that on the whole it was pleasant 
to be admired, especially by little 
boys. Sometimes it happened that 
Don Belianis and Amadis de Gaul 
were superseded by Lives of the 
Saints, and from these the chil- 
dren gathered lessons nobler if not 
more wholesome. They read ac- 
counts of the death of martyrs,and 
of their translation into heaven; 
and thinking heaven easily won by 
a brief suffering, they determined 
that they, too, would be martyrs. 
They would go to the nearest Moor- 
ish kingdom, where, as soon as they 
arrived, their heads would be cut 
off upon the instant ; and without 
asking leave, or saying a word to 
any one, theystartedand had crossed 
the bridge out of the town, when 
an uncle encountered and took 
them home. The martyrdom pro- 
ject coming to an end, they thought 
of turning hermits, and built them- 
selves cells in the garden. But 
here their mechanics failed them. 
The roofs fell in, and they lost 
heart. Teresa satisfied her aspira- 
tions with saving her pocket-money 
to give to beggars, and with play- 
ing at nuns with the cousins who 
came on visits to them. So matters 
went on till she was twelve years 
old, and then came her first sorrow. 
She lost her mother ; and the child, 
in agonies, prayed the Virgin to 
pity her loneliness and protect her. 

The serious impressions, however, 
were not of long endurance. Don 
Alonzo did what he could to keep 
his family from undesirable com- 
panions ; but there were relations 
who could not be forbidden the 
house—a number of boys, who 
spent their time in running after 
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Teresa, and whom Teresa liked 
much too well, and a gir), worse 
than they, whose companionship 
was dangerously mischievous. The 
bad example of this person, and 
her own precocious nature, en- 
tangled her in a secret intimacy 
with a man whom she fancied that 
she loved. She could but say of 
herself afterwards that she escaped 
the worst, and had not fallen into 
mortal sin. She had a natural 
horror of what was disgraceful ; 
and her passion was not strong 
enough to overcome her natural 
uprightness, But God, she said, 
had saved her in spite of herself, 
and almost against her will. Her 
father and her elder sister had in- 
terfered quite without effect. 

She had, however, made herself 
talked of in Avila, and the sister 
being about to be married, the op- 
portunity was used to send Teresa 
to a convent school, her tendencies 
becoming too questionable for home 
management. The semi-disgrace 
in which she commenced her new 
life did not tend to make the 
change welcome ; and she fancied, 
girl-like, that every one knew what 
she had been doing. But the 
sisterhood to whom she was com- 
mitted soon set her at ease. The 
chaplain confessor was less severe 
than her own family; the nuns were 
good-natured, and she knew how 
to make herself agreeable: she 
passed a year and a half among 
them very pleasantly. In this con- 
vent she learnt to pray. ‘I began 
to ask God to guide me,’ she says, 
‘and I was willing to be guided ; 
only I hoped that he would not 
guide me into being a nun myself, 
tor which I felt no vocation.’ 

The school period passed, and 
then followed the symptoms of a 
fresh trouble. Teresa had inherited 
her mother’s bad health, and for 
the first time a disorder showed 
itself which never after left her 
fully. She had an uncle with whom 
she was on a visit—a thoughtful, 
serious person. Imagination, going 
back to Castile in the age of 
Cortez, scarcely pictures its gentle- 
men as employed in reading theo- 
logical treatises and meditating on 
the vanities of human life. But 
the world has been less full of vio- 
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lence than we fancy. Armies, and 
wars, and revolutions, fill the pages 
of history, and we forget that such 
things have been but as the pic- 
turesque localities which tourists 
flock to see, and which form their 
special ideas of foreign countries. 

hey pass unheeding the level 
plains which do not interest their 
sensibilities, but which are covered, 
after all, with pleasant homesteads, 
where human beings live and die 
in tranquillity. 

Teresa’s uncle was a plain, quiet 
Christian on his pilgrimage, who 
closed his days at last in a monas- 
tery ; and finding his giddy niece 
in a condition to listen to advice, 
used the occasion to talk to her. 
To please him she read the books 
which he put in her hands, wearily 
enough at first, but by degrees her 
fancy was worked upon. Her ill- 
ness was not unlikely to have a bad 
end. She began to remember that 
there was a wrong place to which 
people sometimes went, and to fear 
she might go there too; and so 
gradually among these thoughts, 
the resolution formed in her that 
she would be a nun after all. A 
convent could not be worse than 
purgatory ; and as she had already, 
as she supposed, deserved perdition, 
a few years there, with heaven at 
the end of them, would be no such 
overwhelming burden. 

The Devil, she tells us, foresee- 
ing the consequences, was very 
unwilling; she had to fight with 
him about it continually; and, 
worse than that, her father, when 
she spoke to him, insisted that her 
health was too feeble, and was so 
much opposed to her project that 
he had almost added an interdic- 
tion as a codicil to his will. Teresa’s 
humour, however, did not bear con- 
tradiction. To a temper like hers, 
prohibition was a fresh incentive, 
and having made up her mind she 
never dreamt of changing it at the 
request of others. She persuaded 
her brother Anthony to take the 
vows as a monk, and they left their 
father’s house together, one night, 
secretly. ‘It was like death!’ she 


said, ‘but she could not help it.’ 
She took refuge in the adjoining 
convent of the Incarnation, and 
commenced her noviciate. 
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The house was not a strict one, 
In Spain, as elsewhere in Europe, 
the discipline of the Church sur- 
vived but in name ; and the sister- 
hood of the Incarnation consisted 
of sixty or seventy ladies, who were 
living together in an easy state, 
receiving visitors not always the 
most respectable, and absenting 
themselves at their pleasure, with- 
out interference or question. ... . 
To Teresa, who had formed her 
conceptions of a nun’s life where 
she had been at school, and where 
stricter manners were maintained, 
at all events, towards the pupils, 
the shock was a trying one. On 
the one hand, her enthusiasm was 
made to seem ridiculous; on the 
other, she had herself large capaci- 
ties for enjoying the pleasures to 
which she was introduced. She 
was naturally agreeable, sociable, 
and popular ; and the struggle be- 
tween her aspirations and her natu- 
ral temperament agitated her into 
illness again. 

The convent was not like purga- 
tory, and the expected heaven 
might not lie at the end of it. 

Her father, whose opposition had 
been probably caused by a know- 
ledge of the truth, now interfered. 
She was removed for change of air 
and scene, and was sent on a visit 
to her married sister, where she 
was to encounter a perilous adven- 
ture. Happily for her, she again 
paused on the road with her good 
uncle, whose example and earnest 
teaching restored partially her spi- 
ritual strength. 

What befel her at her sister’s she 
will relate in her own words :— 

There was a priest residing in the 
neighbourhood, well-born and accom- 
plished; and I, having a liking for 
clever men, chose him for my confessor. 
As my sins at that time were not very 
numerous, he formed a high opinion of 
me, and regarded me with great affection. 
His feelings at the commencement were 
quite blameless, but they grew stronger, 
and at last took a wrong turn. He had 
so much confidence in me that he was the 
less careful to place a restraint upon our 
intimacy, and thus we were constantly 
together. We-talked much on sacred 
subjects, and he was so much struck with 
things which I said, that at last he threw 
off all reserve, and communicated to me 
a dangerous secret. He had been for 
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seven years on exceptionable terms with 
a bad woman, and yet during the whole 
time he had officiated as usual at mass, 
I loved him so that I felt deeply for him. 
I was then in that unhealthy state of 
mind which considers it a virtue in a man 
to be agreeable, and when I saw his re- 
gard for me I could dono less than return 
it. It was a great mistake on my part, 
I now know well; I ought to have 
thought more of loving God. But so it 
was. I inquired of the servants as to the 
truth of his story, and I learnt that, bad 
as things were, the blame was not exclu- 
sively his, for the wicked woman had be- 
witched him; and he wore an amulet 
round his neck which no one could per- 
suade him to lay aside. For my own part, 
I am not credulous about enchantments ; 
when I heard the story, however, I 
showed my friend more affection than 
ever. My intention was perhaps more 
good than wise ; but as things turned out, 
our regard for each other proved his sal- 
vation. To please me, he gave me the 
amulet, which I instantly threw into the 
river, and he as instantly woke as from a 
sleep; he forsook his companion, and 
never saw her again. He became truly 
penitent for his sins ; the Blessed Virgin 
herself, it was plain, had taken pity on 
him, and had come to his relief. He died 
shortly after—within a year from our 
first acquaintance—I hope and believe a 
servant of God. I cannot doubt that his 
love for me was innocent, though it might 
have been a little more pure. Nothing 
wrong passed between us, although we 
had many opportunities, if we had not 
had God before our eyes. For myself, I 
am sure I could never have been be- 
trayed, and my friend's want of caution 
rose only from his confidence in my self- 
control. 


Most natural story, most naively 
told! What, however, shall we 
say to Teresa’s Jesuit biographer, 
the priest Ribera, who had heard 
women’s confessions all his life to 
so little purpose that he could see 
in her conduct only the heroic 
efforts of a saint for the rescue of 
an erring soul? One difficulty alone 
perplexed Ribera. The blessed 
saint seemed to speak lightly of 
enchantments and sorcery, as if she 
were no better than a modern in- 
fidel, when Holy Church, as was 
well known, had ruled witchcraft 
and magic arts to be Satanic 
realities, 

Teresa’s health meanwhile did 
not improve, She suffered terribly 
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from neuralgia. For three years 
she lost the use of her limbs and 
went on crutches, and once she was 
for four days senseless, She re- 
ceived the last sacrament, her grave 
was dug in an adjoining convent, 
and her death was hourly looked 
for. Had it occurred, her opinion 
of herself was, that she would in 
all likelihood have been damned ; 
but she perhaps over-rated her own 
failings, or under-rated her Lord’s 
justice. She was afraid of death, 
at all events, and tried to prepare 
for it. She read Job, and fancied 
that she applied its lessons to her- 
self. She talked edifyingly of 
serious things ; she prayed, or sup- 
posed she prayed, incessantly ; she 
made religion, in fact, everything 
except the one thing which it ought 
to be. 

She was partly conscious that the 
foundation of it all was her illness, 
so much so that she was afraid of 
getting well lest the illusion should 
break. She had a strong common 
sense, however, in the middle of 
her extravagances. The Catholic 
saints have sometimes courted dis- 
ease, from a notion that it had a 
homeeopathic efficacy in curing the 
disorders of the soul. But Teresa 
was aware that a sound body was 
better than a sickly one. She took 
all the measures necessary to en- 
sure her recovery, and at last she 
was able to return to her convent, 
cured, as she might call it ; though 
to the end of her life her health 
was wretched. She was sick every 
morning, and could touch no food 
till noon. If the sickness did not 
come on naturally she was forced 
to provoke it with a feather. 

However, she was no longer in 
danger, and her uneasiness as to 
the reality of her piety proved true. 
She was still only twenty-four years 
old, and the sixteen years which 
followed she describes briefly as 
spent in folly. 

Subjective self-consciousness is 
no disease of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Teresa makes the world her 
confessor, and we might fancy in 
her account of herself, that we were 
reading a diary of yesterday. 

I ceased to pray again; I was so 
much entangled in amusements that 
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I was ashamed to profess to be reli- 
gious. I knew that | was worthless, and 
the devil cheated me under a disguise of 
humility. I durst not pretend to seek 
God’s favour, and I went with the stream. 
It is true I did not neglect the formal 
devotions of the convent, and I did not 
break the outward rule, but my heart all 
the time was with the world, while I 
imposed upon every one by seeming to be 
good. Not that I was a hypocrite on 
purpose ; I hated to be thought better 
than I was, but the truth was, I liked 
talking about religion; I liked reading 
good books, and I liked being alone when 
I was supposed to be meditating or pray- 
ing, and my cell was hung round with 
devotional pictures and images. 

I was popular, and much trusted by 
the superiors, who never interfered with 
my liberty ; nor can I say I made a bad 
use of it in the common sense of the 
word. It would have been better for me, 
however, to have lived under a strict 
rule inacloister. Good women, perhaps, 
may advantageously have license granted 
them, but I was not good, and except 
for God’s grace I might have fallen into 
abandoned wickedness. Free convents 
are dangerous places to women, who, if 
they are so minded, can find an open 
road from them to the infernal regions. 
I liked visiting my friends. I liked my 
friends to visit me. I mixed much in 
worldly amusement, never dreaming of 
harm. I never remembered that what 
was innocent for others might be deadly 
poison to me. 


She talks of the world and of 
society as if those grey towers of 
the Guadarramas three centuries 
ago were the modern Paris or 
Madrid. So it was, however; and 
the more we translate her expres- 
sions into the language of modern 
religionists, the nearer we shall be 
to understanding her. She was 
still what we call ‘unconverted,’ 
and as she grew older her condi- 
tion became more hateful to her. 
‘It was a horrid life,’ she says, 
‘for at last I could neither enjoy 
God nor pleasure. She had a 
friend of doubtful character, who 
was so agreeable that she could not 
part from her. She had been talk- 
ing one day in a light way with 
this person, when she fancied she 
saw our Lord looking at her. 
‘He was there, she said, ‘and He 
told me the acquaintance must be 
put an end to. I saw Him with 
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my mind’s eye so clearly that, after 
twenty-six years, I can see Him 
still.’ 

Psychologists will be at no loss to 
explain such an imaginary appear- 
anee. It is remarkable that Teresa 
too supposed it to be a mental 
illusion. She believed then that 
real objects could be seen only 
with real eyes, and she was in no 
hurry to obey the order. She con- 
tinued the acquaintance with her 
questionable friend, though with 
some qualms :— 


I was walking with her one day (she 
continues) when we saw a huge toad 
hopping towards us quicker than such 
beasts generally move. I felt then it 
was something mysterious, and I have 
never lost the impression. It did me no 
good however. An excellent old nun in 
the convent spoke to me seriously about 
my conduct, but she only made me angry. 
I mention this to show the enormous in- 
gratitude of which I was guilty towards 
God and God’s immeasurable goodness to 
me. May other nuns read these words, 
and learn from them how I now see the 
error of my past ways. 


Thus unprosperously things con- 
tinued till the future saint was 
suddenly roused_by the illness of 
her father. He was a simple- 
minded, noble old gentleman ; but 
much as at one time he had disap- 
proved his daughter’s ways, her 
fine talk had lately worked on 
him; and while she herself re- 
mained but a sinner, she had con- 
trived to convert him into a sincere 
and thoughtful piety. It was a 
phenomenon which had often per- 
plexed her. She had taught pr wl 
to pray when her own prayers were 
but words. She had made others 
devout, thoughtful, and charitable, 
while she remained herself worldly, 
inconsiderate, and selfish. She at- 
tended her father during his illness, 
and the best which she could say 
of herself was that she was not in 
a state of mortal sin. 

The death-bed was a beautiful 
one. The old man deplored his 
lost opportunities; had he lived, 
he said, he would have become a 
monk under the strictest rule. His 
shoulder pained him. His daugh- 
ter comforted him by suggesting 
that he had thought so long on our 
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Lord’s passion, that he was per- 
mitted to feel what our Lord suf- 
fered in bearing the cross. He was 
three days senseless, on the fourth 
he came to himself, and died re- 
peating the apostles’ creed. Teresa, 
in an agony of distress, threw her- 
self at the feet of the Dominican 
confessor who was watching his 
departure. Her father had gone 
to heaven. She herself was on 
the road the other way; and 
she implored him to guide and 
help her. She could not pray, she 
said, except mechanically. God 
and the devil were struggling for 
her, but she was afraid the devil 
would have her in the end. The 
Dominican shared her misgivings ; 
and unless she received some 
special grace, he feared, like her, 
that she was drifting to perdition. 


The cause of the mischief (she said, 
afterwards) had been neglect of prayer ; 
we are all of us at all times in God’s 
presence, but those who pray are in his 
presence in another sense from those who 
know that He exists, but rarely care to 
think of Him. 


The grace, however, came—or 
the resolution to amend came—or 
the will working with the grace; 
theologians must express it as they 

lease. There is a time in the 
ives of all persons who come in 
the end to serious thought, when 
they ascertain with definite con- 
sciousness that all is not well with 
them, and that they must mend 
or be damned. The crisis had 
now arrived with Teresa de Cepeda. 
She had lived till forty feeding on 
words and fine talk ; suddenly she 
had to look how things really stood 
with her; and the account was 
desperate. The hours which she 
had set apart for her prayers, had 
been the most tedious in the day, 
The only object had been to get 
them over, and no penance was so 
irksome as devotion. She addressed 
herself to this her especial weak- 
ness. She wanted all her energy 


to overcome herself; ‘and people 
tell me,’ she said, ‘that I have a 
good deal of that quality.’ But 
she was ‘determined to escape 
from the shadow of death, and she 
fought the battle. 
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While in this condition (she writes) I 
saw a picture of our Lord in his passion, 
which affected me deeply. I flung my- 
self in tears at his feet. I prayed for 
strength to imitate his constancy. I had 
no trust in myself or my own strength. I 
said to him I would not rise from my 
feet till he had granted my prayer ; I went 
over his agony in my heart. I thought 
of him as neglected and desolate, I made 
myself his companion in the garden of 
Gethsemane ; as if in his own misery he 
would more readily feel for mine. I 
talked to him as a blind man may talk to 
a friend whom he knows to be near 
though he cannot see him. Soon afier I 
fell in with the Confessions of St. Augus- 
tine. He had been a sinner like me, and 
the same God who had restored him, 
might, I felt, restore me. True, he had 
been called but once, and it sufficed. I 
had been called many times, and had re- 
turned to my vomit. But I thought on 
the great love of my Lord and took com- 
fort, and he has not deserted me. 

Thus far I have described my own life. 
Since then my life has not been mine, 
but the life which God has lived in me. 


Thus far, too, the writer of this 
article would add, her account has 
kept within the limits of experi- 
ence; andif unexciting, has been 
at least intelligible and natural. 
Reasonable and sensible persons, 
however, who dislike wild views 
and imaginations, will find little 
more to please them ; and unless 
they can sympathize with spiritual 
emotions of an exaggerated kind, 
they had better read no further. 
The expressions and experiences of 
a passionate impulsive nature seem 
ridiculous to those who judge them 
critically and in cold blood. And 
yet it is by these passionate impul- 
sive natures—in the rare instances 
that they have been accompanied 
with a strong intellect—that all 
permanent spiritual effects on the 
minds of mankind have been pro- 
duced, 

The extremity of remorse was 
followed by as extreme a revulsion; 
and the first consequence of re- 
covered earnestness was a sense of 
happiness so exquisite that Teresa 
mistrusted it. She was conscious 
of demerit so deep, that she could 
not believe she could be immedi- 
ately rewarded with felicity. She 
consulted a learned priest, who 
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gave her answers from his books. 
She asked a noble friend of her 
father’s, Francisco de Salido, who 
told her that the feeling she 
described was given only to ad- 
vanced Christians, and was pro- 
bably a snare of the devil. Alarmed 
and harassed, she was one day 
reciting the hours. Coming to the 
words, ‘Thou art just, O Lord, 
and true is Thy judgment,’ she 
aused to think how many far 
etter Christians than she was 
were left to suffer for their faults ; 
andas she was meditating, she heard 
a voice say, ‘Let not thy spirit be 
troubled: serve thou me.’ Her ad- 
visers again assured her she was the 
sport of an evil spirit. She wept, 
and was wretched ; at last she went 
to a Jesuit Father, Juan Padrano, 
and told him her whole history. 
Though past middle life, Teresa 
was still personally beautiful ; more 
so, perhaps, than she had been in 
her youth. Her health was stronger, 
She was tall and large, with a short 
thick neck. Her face was roun 
and full ; her complexion delicate, 
and easily flushing. The forehead 
was broad, the hair black and crisp; 
the eyes dark, brilliant, and slightly 
prominent. The nose was short ; 
the mouth small, with a full under 
lip. The general expression was 
at once passionate and perfectly 
honest ; and the Jesuit saw in her 
at once a person from whom much 
might be looked for, and for whom 
the common medicines of the con- 
fessional were wholly inappropriate. 
She blushed for joy when she heard 
him tell her that she was perhaps 


designed as a chosen instrument of - 


Providence. He bade her fear 
nothing ; think as little as she 
could about her feelings ; continue 
to meditate on our Lord’s person ; 
perform stated acts of penance ; 
and wait the result. 

Blessed be God (she exclaims) for 
sending this holy Jesuit who could under- 
stand my case. I mortified myself, I 
resisted my happiness; and the more I 
fought against it, the more our Lord 
showered down consolation on me. I 
conceived a new and special affection to 
the Saviour who was so good to me. 


TheJesuit increased the penances, 
which Teresa more constantly ful- 
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filled. Francisco Borgia, the Duke 
of Gandia, who was in Spain ona 
mission from Ignatius Loyola, and 
happened to pass through Avil 
was brought to see her, and pete 
with Padrano about her. He told 
her that her sensations were the 
special work of God, and that she 
must not oppose them, The special 
affection grew deeper, and became 
passionate love. She had many 
friends whom she valued deeply, 
but a voice told her that in future 
she was to be the companion of 
angels, All was going well till 
Padrano had to leave Avila; and 
she relapsed into the old hands and 
the old troubles. The regular 
clergy of Spain looked on the 
Jesuits much as the College of 
Physicians look on mesmerists and 
homeeopathists; and Padrano’s 
favourite was treated as if possessed 
with a devil. When she told her 
visions to her confessor, she was 
rebuked or laughed at; and being 
simple-minded and modest, she 
distrusted herself again, and 
believed he might be right. Her 
friend, however, continued to su 
port her. The voice came again 
to her, ‘ Fear not, my daughter. It 
is I: and I will not desert thee. 
Fear nothing.’ She answered, ‘I 
am the handmaid of the Lord. Let 
him do with me as he will” ‘I 
took the cross in my hand,’ she tells 
us, ‘and with the cross, I felt I 
could put all devils to flight. I 
feared them no more than if they 
had been flies.’ 

The visions became daily more 
intense and frequent— 

One day I saw, or rather perceived— 
for with my bodily eyes I saw nothing— 
that my Saviour himself was close to me 
and speaking to me. I was frightened, 
and began to cry ; but I soon grew calm. 
He walked at my side. I cannot tell in 
what form, for I saw none; but there he 
was at my right hand, eye-witness of all 
that I did. 

Her confessor inquired how she 
could be certain that it was our 
Lord ; and she could not explain. 
No image or illustration could 
make intelligible a sensation so 
peculiar ; but such as the sensation 
was, it was real; and as entirely 
she was now convinced that there 
E2 
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was a real cause for it. The im- 
pression lasted several days; and 
she passed the time in prayer, and 
in trying ‘to make her actions 
worthy of the eyes which were 
beholding them.’ ‘At last,’ she 
relates, 


It pleased my Lord io let me see his 
hands, which were of loveliness un- 
speakable ; and a little after, his divine 
countenance, the sight of which ravished 
me out of myself. He was consider- 
ing my weakness, and making himself 
known to me in parts, lest I should 
be unable to endure the weight of his 
glory. The sight of that august Person 
carries us beyond our bodies and beyond 
the world. I was first terrified, then 
happier and more blessed than ever. 


It would be utterly to miscon- 
ceive Teresa’s character, either to 
consider all this as invention, or to 
suppose her to have been a person 
of defective understanding. Few 
people have been more incapable 
of conscious falsehood, and few 
have shown shrewder sense in the 
practical business of life. Beyond 
doubt, she thought she saw all that 
she said she saw; but in these 
transcendental states of emotion, 
the line fades between the imagi- 
nary and the real. The imagination 
borrows the action of the senses, 
and sees and hears the objects of 
its own creation. Curious too, 
that in the midst of her enthusiasm 
she felt herself uncertain; for 
she admits that the incredulity of 
her confessor and her friends was a 
torture to her. As we shall see 
later, after more singular experi- 
ences, she sunk for a time into 
utter uncertainty; and like the 
drunkard described by Charles 
Lamb, whom reason only visited in 
the intervals of intoxication, Teresa 
only became capable of practical 
exertion when the illusion was 
finally completed, and doubt was 
set at rest for ever. 

She saw our Lord sometimes at 
mass, sometimes rising in majesty 
from the tomb; when she was 
unhappy, he showed her his wounds, 
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he resumed the crown of thorns, 
he stretched himself on the cross, 
he repeated the agony of Gethse- 
mane. That is to say, she saw 
him as she was accustomed to see 
him in pictures, and no otherwise. 
Imagination reproduced the image 
which was already in the memory. 
The world, however, to whom a 
rational explanation would have 
been heresy, insisted that she was 
ossessed ; they proposed to cure 
1er by exorcism, and when she pro- 
tested, they accused her of pride. 
Her confessor told her at last 
that when the figure came again, 
she was to make the sign of the 
cross, and must besides show her 
contempt for the evil spirit by a 
derisive action of the hand. She 
was in agonies; but it was her 
duty to obey. She felt in doing it 
as if she was repeating the insolence 
of the Jews; and prayed for pardon, 
as the fault was not hers. The 
figure bade her have no fear; she 
did right to be obedient, and the 
truth should appear at last. One 
day her crucifix was snatched from 
her hand, and restored with five 
glorious diamonds, in the place of 
the five wounds, visible only to her 
eyes. She ceased to try to control 
herself. She prayed in her sleep. 
She was ‘ dying of desire to be with 
her Lord, and knew not how to 
reach her life except through death.’ 


The pangs of love came on me, and 
nothing pleased or interested me more. 
I knew not what to do; my soul was 
shaken to its core. Oh bright and 
blessed gentleness of my Lord! How 
sweet, how subtle the arts which thou 
usedst with thy poor servant! Thou 
didst hide thy face from me, and then in 
a little thou didst lead me with thy love. 
. .. It pleased the Lord that I should some- 
times see an angel on my right side. He 
was small and of great beauty ; his face 
was so radiant that he must have been a 
being of the highest order of spirits who 
are compact of light. He held in his 
hand a long lance of gold tipped with 
fire, with which he once struck me through 
to the heart, and as he drew back the 
weapon the flesh clung to it.* He left 


* The honest imagination of the enthusiast became, as might have been expected, 
the occasion of a pious fraud. St. Teresa’s heart is still exhibited at Avila, pierced 


with the seraph’s lance. 
effect of the fiery point. 


The edges of the wound are blackened to represent the 
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me panting with love. I shrieked atthe 
pain ; but the exquisite sensation which 
followed was lightly purchased. I was 
beside myself. I could speak to no one. 
I desired only to be alone with my deli- 
cious agony. 


She was unable to comprehend 
how after the intoxication there 
followed sobriety and _lassitude. 
To her amazement and perplexity, 
she found herself, notwithstanding 
all this, again despondent, again 
perplexed about her sins, again 
unable to pray, or fix her attention 
at her devotions. From the com- 
panionship of angels, she was 
plunged next into an _ hopeless 
despair. For visions of seraphs 
she had visions of devils ; hideous 
grinning negroes’ heads, gnashing 
their teeth at her. At last she 
fancied she was taken into hell, 
and shown the place which had 
been prepared for her. From 
Zenith to Nadir, from Nadir to 
Zenith, she oscillated to and fro, 
till happily for her her energies 
found a practical direction ; and by 
arduous employment she was pro- 
bably saved from insanity, 

Had she died at this period, she 
would have been remembered—if 
remembered at all—as a hysterical 
visionary. Accident or her own 
will made her the instrument of a 
remarkable revolution ; and she 
claims the interest which we can- 
not choose but feel in the intimate 
history of those who have affected 
largely for good or ill the fortunes 
of mankind. 

It was the time when the Catholic 
Church was beginning to rally from 
the stupefaction into which it had 
been thrown by the Reformation. 
The Council of Trent was opening 
for its second session. Philip IL, 
having purged Spain of heresy, 
was preparing to stamp it out in 
the Low Countries ; and the Guises, 
in league with the Pope and Philip, 
were commencing their death 
struggle with the Huguenots: A 
Catholic league, spreading from 
pe to cottage, from court to 
1aimlet, in every corner of Europe, 
was organizing itself for a last 
desperate effort to re-assert the 
supremacy of the Roman See; and 
the Church herself was struggling 
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to make herself less unworthy of 
her antagonist, and to purge out 
the scandal which had brought her 
toshame. The spiritual renovation 
of the Church of Rome was not the 
least extraordinary result of the 
revolt against her authority; and 
in the re-assertion of her recovered 
vitality, the lead was taken by the 
Court of Spain. 

In the gallery at Madrid there is 
a picture by Titian, representing 
the Catholic faith as a female figure, 
forlorn and naked on the sea-shore, 
waiting, like another Andromeda, 
to be devoured by monsters. From 
the trunk of a blasted tree at her 
back, the serpents of heresy are 
hissing at her; the Turkish fleet 
is coming up full sail from the dis- 
tance ; and more near, a turbaned 
warrior approaches, lance in hand, 
standing upon a sea-horse. She 
wrings her hands, as if in her last 
extremity ; when, from the other 
side of the canvas, Espaiia descends 
to the rescue, as a magnificent 
Amazon. She’ brings arms to the 
shivering victim, which she throws 
at her feet. Justice, a figure grand 
as herself, stands behind her with 
a sword ; while an army of female 
heroines crowd the background. 
In this group, Titian has expressed 
briefly but completely the mission 
of Spain under Philip IL., as it was 
understood by herself. ‘The Parmas, 
the Alvas, the Mendozas, even 
Philip himself, were no aimless and 
brutal fanatics, They were the 
soldiers of an idea, and, as times 
went, an idea neither unreasonable 
nor ignoble. The spirit which was 
working in them was penetrating 
the very heart of the people, and 
the effects of it were about to be 
visible in the nun Teresa. 

Nowhere was reform more needed 
than in the monasteries and con- 
vents. The corruption of the reli- 
gious orders was the demoralization 
of the very army of the faith. Even 
heresy had found its way among 
them. An abbess and four nuns 
had been burnt quite recently in 
iron chairs in Valladolid, and the 
loose habits of the nuns of the In- 
carnation at Avila,were to be found 
in almost every sisterhood in the 
Peninsula. Teresa, who had suf- 
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fered from the absence of restraint, 
and was thirsting for work as a test 
of her love for her Lord, conceived 
the idea of founding a convent in 
which the Carmelite discipline 
should be revived, and the example 
of better things be brought back. 
When the thought was in her mind 
it necessarily projected itself into 
her visions ; and one day after mass 
she was told that her wish was to 
be carried out. The convent was 
to be built and dedicated to St. 
Joseph, and a blessing upon it was 

romised from Heaven. The in- 
junction was several times repeated. 
At last she wrote to the Provincial 
for his sanction, and having ob- 
tained it, she made known her in- 
tention. 

It was received, as might be 
supposed, with mingled indignation 
and ridicule. The prophetess had, 
as usual, been without honour in 
her own country ; and for one who 
had been looked on as a fool—an 
impostor—as the sport of an evil 
spirit—to undertake to correct her 
superiors and reflect upon the ma- 
nagement of the established insti- 
tutions, was treated as worse than 
impertinence. The Provincial with- 
drew his consent. Her confessor 
forbade her to entertain a scheme 
further which was mere rebellion ; 
and while she was preached at 
from the pulpits, the sisters of the 
Incarnation asked her scornfully if 
she thought herself so much more 
holy than they were, that she could 
not serve God among them. She 
was told that she had caused scandal 
and offence ; and it was plain then, 
if there was doubt before, from 
what quarter her visions had come. 

She was much perplexed. She 
was quite conscious of her many 
faults, and much which had been 
said was manifestly true. The 
figure, however, told her that she 
must not be dejected ; she must 
submit for the present, and remain 
quiet. Meanwhile, a Dominican 
oe wrote privately to Rome in 

er favour. Six months passed, 


and she heard no more. She was 
losing hope, and growing despon- 
dent, when a Jesuit college was 
established at Avila, and in the 
Jesuits she was sure of friends. 
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The Lord told me (she writes) that my 
troubles were nearly over. I was de- 
lighted, for I thought I was to die; but 
He meant the rector of the college, who 
came to see me and to hear my confession, 
I was no sooner in the box than a quiet 
joy came over me. I felt, I know not 
how, that here was a spirit which would 
understand mine. I had never seen or 
heard of him, but I was sure it would 
prove so. He had the gift of God for 
the discerning of spirits. 


She was now told to begin her 
convent again. The confessor, un- 
der the rector’s influence, aban- 
doned his opposition ; and one of 
her sisters bought a small house for 
her, as if for private use. But the 
sister had no more money to spare, 
and Teresa had none at all; and 
this difficulty for the first time oc- 
curred to her when it was felt. She 
could not even pay a few workmen 
to make the necessary alterations, 
and in her extremity she laid her 
embarrassments before her Master. 
St. Joseph came to her, to say that 
she need not fear, and that she 
should have money enough; but 
she still hesitated. She was but a 
weak woman for what was required 
of her ; and the house, without ad- 
ditions, seemed too small. The 
Master, therefore, had to speak in 
person. One day, after mass, the 
voice said to her—‘ I told you to go 
to your house as it was. Oh! 
covetous and perverse! why are 
you anxious for spacious chambers. 
How often have not I slept beneath 
the sky, when I had neither home 
nor shelter.’ 

Terrified, she began at once to 
hurry her preparations, and was 
consoled in return by a _ softer 
vision. One day, when in the 
Dominican church, she felt herself 
being arrayed in a splendid robe, 
and standing between St. Joseph 
and the Blessed Virgin, who were 
dressing her. 

They told her that her sins were 
put away. The Virgin said that 
the convent would be soon com- 
pleted, and that she and St. Joseph 
were to be worshipped there, 
Teresa received a gold necklace 
and cross, and was promised a 
speedy end to her troubles. 

To pass the time, by the advice 
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of the rector, she went for a visit 
to a family of rank who lived at 
Toledo :— 


There (she tells us in her strange way) 
I met a charming priest, a Dominican. 
I never see a pleasant man without long- 
ing to have him a servant of God. I 
wish, of course, that all people should 
serve God; but in people of that sort I 
feel a peculiar interest. I prayed for this 
Dominican with all my soul. In such 
eases I am childishly simple—my love 
prays in me; and I forget the distance 
between me and God, I pleaded with him 
as if he belonged tome. I wanted my 
Dominican to be perfect, and I said, ‘ You 
ought not to deny me this favour, Oh, 
God ! look at him, I beseech you,—how 
worthy he is to be taken among your 
friends ? 


The briefs now arrived from 
Rome, and she returned to Avila, 
but only to meet again the question 
suggested by her want of funds. 
It was arule of the church of Spain, 
that convents should not be founded 
without endowments of some kind 
to support them. Teresa, sup- 
hs by the Dominicans and the 

esuits, proposed to fall back on 
the original institution of poverty, 
and to allow their sisterhood to 
depend entirely on alms, Two 
more years were spent in arguing 
this puint with the Church autho- 
rities, whose opposition was again 
overruled by an order from the 
Pope. 

Thus at length, in March, 1563, 
all difficulties were finally sur- 
mounted ; and Teresa, at the age 
of forty-eight, commenced her pub- 
lic career. ‘Taking twelve sisters 
with her, she removed to her con- 
vent ; and there she remained for 
five years, while the system she had 
re-introduced was on its trial, rely- 
ing for daily food on what the in- 
habitants of Avila chose to con- 
tribute. 

The rules of the sisterhood were 
drawn by herself, on the Carmelite 
model. The hour of rising was 
five in summer, six in winter. The 
sisters first prayed and meditated 
for an hour each in her cell; mass 
followed, and then menial work— 
knitting, sewing, or some light oc- 
cupation which did not occupy the 
mind. In ordinary religious houses 
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there was a common work-room ; 
but Teresa disapproved of gossip, 
and kept her household separate, 
except at meals; or, if they were 
obliged to be together, they ob- 
served strict silence. There was 
no breakfast, a strict fast was 
observed through the winter 
months, from September to Easter, 
and at the best of times they ate 
nothing but bread and a few herbs 
and fruits, Meat was never eaten 
at all, unless ordered medicinally. 
During dinner they were allowed 
to talk ; afterwards they learnt the 
offices for vespers, and then some 
spiritual book was read aloud. 
Work and self-examination, varied 
with complines and supper, occu- 
pied the time till eleven, when they 
went to bed. Their dress was a 
shift of coarse linen, quilted with 
black, a woollen petticoat, and a 
gown, also of aiailies undyed and 
pereseey plain, without skirts, 
olds, or flounces, reaching to the 
ankles, The direction to the makers 
was to use the smallest amount of 
material which would serve the 
purpose. No sister had property 
of her own, and consequently their 
clothes were not theirown. They 
were the common stock of the con- 
vent, which all used alike. Ifa 
sister showed a particular liking 
for any room, book, or other thing, 
it was taken from her. The beds 
were of straw; the walls of the 
cells were plain, white, without 
coloured ornament, curtain or 
hanging. The solitary vanity by 
which Teresa’s nuns were distin- 
guished was cleanliness: she ex- 
acted frequent and scrupulous ab- 
lutions, both of body and clothes, 

Novices were admitted at seven- 
teen ; and unless they showed an 
evident taste for the life, they were 
not permitted to go on with it. 

At the end of each week, the 
sisters one by one confessed their 
sins aloud in the presence of the 
society. 

Such were the conditions of the 
institution established by Teresa 
de Cepeda, or as she was now 
called, Mater Teresa de Jesu, which 
noble Spanish ladies were invited 
to join : not especially attractive, one 
would think. Yet there was no 
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difficulty in filling her house ; and 
she was beset with girls clamouring 
for admission, whom she was ob- 
liged to refuse. 

The experiment was a perfect 
success. Contributions came in 
more than abundantly. The rules 
were submitted to and approved by 
Pius V., and Pedro Hernandez, 
the general of the Carmelites, 
after a visit of inspection, reported 
that nothing better could be done 
for Spain than the establishment of 
similar foundations through its 
length and breath. He had looked 
to find a woman in Teresa, he said, 
and he found a bearded man. He 
spoke of her to Philip IL. ; and it 
was agreed that she should be em- 
powered and invited to try her 
scheme on the largest scale. 

To this task, with one short in- 
terval, the remaining fifteen years 
of her life were devoted. ‘There 
was much about her that remained 
extravagant ; it was her extra- 
vagance that supported her; but 
the nobleness and _ self-devotion 
have hardly been exceeded. She 
was left to her own resources, and 
those were simply her own faith, 
and the enthusiasm which she was 
able to excite. Without money, 
without assistance, and with all 
_ the opposition from the bishops, the 
secular clergy, and the established 
religious orders, which they dared 
to show, she drove about the coun- 
try in her little wagon, taking 
sisters with her to commence her 
colonies. Her person was protected 
by the king’s authority ; but be- 
yond that, she threw herself wholly 
on the piety or the superstition of 
the people. 

Sometimes she was well received 
at once ; sometimes she was forced 
to shelter herself and her com- 
panions among ruins at the road- 
side ; and the midnight passers-by 
would see the strange spectacle of 
an altar extemporized under some 
broken archway, and the white 
sisters watching before the flicker- 
ing tapers. But she nowhere even- 
tually failed. Usually her coming 
was announced beforehand : some- 
times she was her own herald. 
Sooner or later some charitable 
person gave hera house or a spot of 
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ground. Other offerings soon fol- 
lowed ; and in a few montlis she 
was able to leave her little com- 
munity safely planted, and growing 
with prodigious rapidity. ‘he op- 
yosition grew more violent with 
se success. The bishops rose in 
arms, and even ventured a menace 
of excommunication. But the king 
was her sure friend. The sympa- 
thies of the laity were with her 
from the first: and the Pope and 
the Inquisition, with its shadowy 
terrors, were pronouncing for her 
in the background. 

Incidents connected with her 
progress throw strong light on the 
state of feeling and opinion. A 

outh of the princely house of 
Mendoza offered her a house and 
garden at Valladolid, if she would 
found a convent there, to be dedi- 
cated to the Virgin. It was by the 
river banks, and the situation was 
unhealthy. Teresa was hesitating, 
when the donor fell ill ; his tongue 
was paralysed, and he died without 
having been able to confess. 

The Lord (she says) told me that his 
salvation was in great peril ; but that in 
consequence of his offer his sentence was 
commuted, and he was to be released 
from purgatory when the first mass was 
said in the new convent. I had intended 
to go tu Toledo, but I felt so for the poor 
soul that I altered my plans, and the 
Lord bade me make haste, for the youth 
was in sad trouble. When I arrived, I 
saw the place would not do permanently, 
but I could change it afterwards ; and I 
lost no time in setting workmen to build 
a wall for present protection. I gota 
priest and a faculty to have mass said ; 
and just as I was about to communicate, 
the priest having the wafer in his hand, 
the young nobleman appeared radiant at 
my side, and after thanking me from his 
heart, flew away to heaven. This shows 
how much our Lord values attentions to 
his mother, for the youth had been much 
given to worldly vanity. 


We smile at the folly or we are 
indignant at the pretences of these 
literal visions. But the qualities 
which make a successful religious 
revolutionist are rarely simple ; 
and the degree to which invention 
fills out into facts the creations of 
fancy, is better perceived, or sup- 
posed to be perceived, at a dis- 
tance, than by those who, either as 
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spectators or subjects of anomalous 
influences, are too much excited to 
sit in judgment onthem. Did not 
Luther see the devil, and throw his 
inkstand at him! 

Let us see Teresa under another 
aspect. 

In 1571, she was directed by the 
general to undertake the invidious 
office of restoring order in the ori- 
ginal convent in which she had 
lived so long at Avila. The Lady 
Superior died ; and setting aside the 
right of the sisterhood to choose 
her successor, Hernandez nomi- 
nated Teresa. She hesitated, and 
all but refused. Her reluctance 
could only be overcome by a further 
vision, 

One of her brothers was abroad, 
in danger of life, and she describes 
how she was praying for him with 
characteristic familiarity :— 

‘What would I not do, Oh Lord,’ I 
said, ‘ were I to see a brother of yours in 
such peril. No pains would be too great 
to bear, no task too difficult to undertake 
for your brother.’ ‘My daughter, my 
daughter,’ the Lord replied to me, ‘the 
nuns of the Incarnation are my sisters, 
and you turn away from them. Go take 
the rule over them. Obey me. It will 
be less hard than you suppose.’ 


Thus reproved, she submitted to 
the nomination. The nuns were 
assembled in the convent chapel ; 
the letters of the General were 
read aloud; and the new abbess 
was led in behind the crucifix. She 
was received with a burst. of 
shrieks, tears, and hisses. The Te 
Deum was sung, and checked the 
confusion. Teresa then rose from 
her seat and spoke :— 


Ladies, my mother and sisters. God 
has sent me to this Home, enjoining me 
on my allegiance to undertake a charge 
which I have neither sought nor desired. 
The order has been very grievous to me. It 
lays a burden on me to which I am un- 
equal; and you it has deprived of that 
right of election which you have hitherto 
enjoyed. There is not one among you, 
even the lowest, from whom she who has 
been appointed your superior has not 
much to learn. 

I come among you, however, to be your 
servant, and so far as I am able, to meet 
your wishes in all things. God, I hope, 
will help me, for without Him you-are 
more fit to teachand govern me, Look, 
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therefore, my mistresses, how I may 
deserve well of you. I would gladly give 
my life for your good, if that were re- 
quired cf me. I am a daughier of this 
home, and the sister of you all. The 
dispositions and the wants of most of 
you are well known tome. Do not, then, 
wish for another than her who is so pecu- 
liarly yours. Do not fear my severity. 
Though I have lived among the Carmelites 
I am not so unwise as to expect such 
austerities from you. Only I desire that 
we may serve God peaceably together, 
and for God’s sake observe our few rules 
and constitutions. Our infirmities are 
great. I know it; but if we cannot 
attain perfection in our works, we can 
aim at it in our desires ; and God in time 
will bring our lives to correspond with 
our aspirations. 


The sisterhood submitted, being 
unable to help themselves. Having 
undertaken the office, she soon 
showed that she understood her 
work, and would doit. The loose 
discipline had gone the length of 
licentiousness. The young men of 
the town had been intriguing with 
the inmates of the convent; and 
their visits being sharply stopped, 
a youth of more audacity than the 
rest called on Teresa to remonstrate, 

She listened quietly till he had 
done speaking, then looking right 
at him with eyes flashing fire, she 
said: ‘You will leave this house, 
sir, on the instant, and never more 
set foot in it. If you dare to dis- 
turb the sisterhood again, the king 
shall hear of it.’ 

The unfortunate, it need not be 
said, came no more into Teresa’s 
presence. He told his companions 
there was no joking with the new 
Abbess. 

There was humour in her, how- 
ever, of the better sort. In her 
own person she practised extreme 
asceticism, retaining, indeed, no 
indulgence but cleanliness. She 
wore a hair-shirt, and scourged 
herself with nettles. She ate no- 
thing but an occasional egg and a 
few mouthfuls of vegetables and 
raisins—a sufficient explanation of 
her visions. But in ordinary women 
she encouraged no exaggerated 
efforts. 

It is amusing (she writes) to see what 
torments the sisters propose sometimes to 
inflicton themselves. Enthusiasm prompts 
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them to undertake extraordinary austeri- 
ties, which last, perhaps, two days, and 
then the devil suggests that they are 
hurting their health, and that they must 
leave off ; that not only they cannot go 
on with the excess, but that discipline of 
the mildest kind is bad for them, even 
the poor little rules of the order. Silence, 
one would think, could do us no harm ; 
but silence gives us a headache; and 
when our head aches, we cannot go to 
chapel, though that, too, would not kill 
us. We cannot go the first day, because 
we have our headache ; the second day, 
because we had our headache ; the next 
and all future days for fear we should 
have our headache again. We propose 
all manner of imaginary severities, which 
we do not execute. Gradually we per- 
suade ourselves that we need none of 
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them, and that all we want is a dispen- 
sation.’ 


Fine thoughts are scattered up 
and down her writings. ‘ Hell, 
she says somewhere, ‘is the in- 
ability to love or to be loved.’ 

‘The mind of man’—this was 
specially noted for admiration by 
Leibnitz— The mind of man should 
conceive of things as if there were 
nothing in the world except itself 
and God,’ 

She was a poetess too. The 
following stanzas may give some 
idea of the meaning of one of 
her hymns. They fail wholly to 
reproduce the passionate languor 
of the original :— 


The love which twines its links within my breast 
Makes God my prisoner, gives my own heart rest. 
Oh Bliss to see my God my captive lie. 

Oh death to live, Oh life to die. 


My days drag on in weariness and pain. 
The thralled spirit chafes against its chain. 
In vain, in vain for freedom do I sigh, 

Oh death to live, Oh life to die. 


Sweet is thy love, yet bitter is the anguish. 

An exile from my joy thus long to languish. 

Take off my load, my God. To Thee I cry, 
Oh death to live, Oh life to die. 


The fish on shore lies panting for the sea, 
But death comes swift, and sets the poor fish free. 
Oh happy fish ! Oh far more wretched I, 

Oh death to live, Oh life to die. 


When in the sacrament thou seemest near, 

Thy eluding presence only mocks my tears. 

I grasp the air. I see thee fade and fly. 
Oh death to live, Oh life to die. 


Oh life, Oh death, Oh end this weary coil. 

Oh keep me not thus fluttering in thy toils. 

Life is but life, Oh Lord, when thou art nigh. 
Oh death to live, Oh life to die. 


But it is time to end. 

She remained but two years at 
her new post, and then went back 
to her work among the Carmelites. 
Her success was absolute, so far as 
touched its immediate object of re- 
invigorating the religious orders in 
the Peninsula, and from her exer- 
tions dated their last lease of life, 
which is but now expiring. Suc- 
cess in the highest sense she had 
none. She was but feeding with 
wasted energy, a system of which 
the world was weary. Yet it is 
not easy to say what better could 


have been done for Spain. The 
Reformation came to her in the 
form of rebellion, war, and 
yiracy ; and Philip II. knew the 
rotestants only in conspirators 
who wrested the fairest provinces 
from his crown, and in the fleets of 
rovers who waylaid his gold-ships 
sacked his towns, and plundered 
his colonies. Neither king nor 
yeople could have well turned for 
ight to the pupils of Luther and 
Calvin. There was nothing for 
them but to make the best of what 
they had, and they found no unfit 
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exponent of a cause which then 
might well have been deemed the 
right one, in the visionary, yet 
noble Teresa. She lived to be sixty- 
nine, notwithstanding her wretched 
health and incessant labour. The 
end came at the Carmelite Convent 
at Alva, in the autumn of 1582. 
She sank gradually for a fortnight 
and she died with her eyes fixed 
on the crucifix, at sunset, on the 
4th of October, surrounded by the 
sisterhood, 

‘Sister Anne,’ whose arm was 
under her head, ‘perceived the 
Lord in His majesty standing at 
the bed-foot, amidst a company of 
the saints.” The nuns that night 
saw a heavenly light glancing 
before the windows, and innume- 
rable companies of the heavenly 
hosts hovered in white robes over 
the sacred body. A dead tree be- 
fore the window was covered in the 
morning with leaves and flowers. 
In intense emotion people see they 
know not what, and amidst her 
own followers, Teresa’s visions had 
long marked her as the especial 
favourite and child of God. 

It would have been better had 
there been no more to tell. The 
Pope made a saint of her, and the 
stupid monks of course surrounded 
her in life and death with an atmo- 
sphere of miracles ; but although 
the miracles were duly examined 
into and proved by sworn tes- 
timony at the canonization, we 
need not trouble ourselves with 
them; and the curious in such 
things must look elsewhere for the 
‘mighty works’ of St. Teresa, 
There were cartloads of them 
proved, so far as such things can 
be proved at all, by contemporary 
witnesses ; but she made no such 

retensions herself. The object 
Se been to delineate a remarkable 
person as we can really know her 
to have been, and having described 
her as she was when alive, I must 
now relate the adventures of what 
remained of her after death. 

The body of a saint has been 
held by the church to have been 
sanctified by the presence of the 
saint’s soul, and to have acquired 
in consequence some of those 
mystic properties which were for- 
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feited when sin brought in corrup- 
tion and death. 

The bones of Elisha restored the 
man of Moab from death to life. 
The relics of apostles and saints 
have been the channel, according 
to the Catholic traditions, through 
which miraculous gifts of healing 
have continued to operate. 

Thus, when a saint dies, the 
body is a coveted treasure; the 
people of Alva, although their 
right was nothing, made haste, as 
they thought, to secure Teresa, and 
dug a deep hole below the convent 
chapel, where they buried her, 
closing the grave with mortar and 
large stones. Gradually, however, 
so says the story, a perfume filled 
the chapel, so overpowering in its 
sweetness that it could not be 
borne. The Provincial was sent 
for,and nine months after her death 
the tomb was opened. The body, 
though it had been full and fleshy, 
was found undecayed, the blood still 
liquid in the veins, the skin undis- 
coloured, and a fragrant oil exuding 
into the coffin. The Provincial in- 
tended to carry her off to Avila, 
but being afraid of the Duke of 
Alva, he contented himself with 
cutting off the left hand, and re- 
storing her to her place. 

There, however, she was not to 
remain. The hand worked miracles ; 
and the pretensions of a strange 
town to keep a possession of so 
much value as the rest of the body, 
were called.loudly in question. To 
settle the dispute decisively and 
promptly, an order was obtained 
from the Pope for her removal to 
Avila, where the next year she was 
transported in splendour ; the left 
arm only being left to the convent 
where she died. Neither at Avila, 
however, could she rest any more 
than at Alva. The marvellous 
fragrance continued; and again 
and again she was disinterred to 
gratify curiosity and to satisfy the 
eagerness for relics. The heart 
was cut out, to be pierced and 
exhibited as a wonder. A finger 
went to Paris, a finger to Brussels, 
a finger to Rome ; where they may 
now be seen, and where now pro- 
bably they are still supposed to 
work miracles, The trunk was 
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sliced in all convenient places. 
Sister Anne wetted a handkerchief 
twelve years after death in the still 
fluid blood; and happy the nun 
who could secure a morsel of the 
sacred flesh for her work-basket. 

The pious desecration continued 
till 1603, when an order came from 
Rome for the final closing of the 
tomb. Father Thomas, a Roman 
canon lawyer, was deputed to put 
in force the Pope’s command, and 
repaired to Avila in state, attended 
by the Provost of Salamanca, the 
Duke and Duchess of Alva, Antonio 
de Toledo, and a number of other 
grandees. The coffin was opened 
in the presence of the nuns, and the 
sacred body was unwrapped, the 
spectators all kneeling. 

The Provost of Salamanca de- 
scribes the scene. A foot was cut 
off for the Carmelites at Rome; a 
slice of something for his Holiness. 
The noble lords each received a 
relic, the sisters a small piece of 
flesh each, and Father Thomas a 
big piece. The Provost, modest 
that he was, contented himself with 
the smallestscrap. ‘ Father Thomas 
then,’ concludes the Provost, ‘to 
the grief of the rest of us, and for 
his own covetousness, tore out a 
rib,’ and all was closed. 

A splendid monument was raised 
over the resting-place. Gilded 
gates closed in the aisle, and a 
silver lamp, the gift of the Alvas, 
was suspended from the roof. 
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So the story came down from the 
actors and spectators. In 1750 
Ferdinand and Mary had the tomb 
again examined, to ascertain if it 
was true. The body even then was 
found untouched by decay. The 
right foot was gone ; the left hand 
and arm. The trunk was carved in 
all directions; the right eye had 
been taken out, a piece of the right 
jaw, anda few ribs. The head had 
been cut off and the neck dissected 
out. The fingers of the right hand 
were gone. The Provost's narra- 
tive, in fact, may be taken as gene- 
rally true. 

In such foolish style the Spanish 
world paid honour to their latest 
saint—an honour not wholly out of 
character, for she had given her 
life to the quickening of a dead 
creed, and her dead body became an 
object of a stupid adoration. 

Of all this we can but wonder at 
the absurdity. The living Teresa 
de Cepeda, the struggling, passio- 
nate, self-conscious, earnest ‘Teresa 
claims from us a warmer interest. 

A human being conscious of sin, 
and thirsting to raise herself to a 
nobler life, can never be an object 
of indifference ; and to those who 
would ask what is to be learnt from 
the story of one who, however 
wildly she erred, followed what 
seemed to be duty with labour and 
pain and self-sacrifice, 1 should 
say, Go you and act as bravely, 
with your better light! 

LAF. 
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BARREN HONOUR. 
A Tale. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GUY LIVINGSTONE,’ ‘SWORD AND GOWN,” ETC. 





CHAPTER XI. 
DIAMONDS THAT CUT DIAMONDS, 


fT ELEN VAVASOUR came of a 

race whose women, if tradition 
speaks truth, could always look, at 
need, on battle or broil without 
blenching ; but it is probable she 
would hardly have slept so soundly 
that night, had she guessed at what 
was going on under the stars. She 
heard nothing of the preparations ; 
the bustle was confined to those 
remote regions where a Servile War 
might have been carried on without 
the patricians wotting of it; the 
furlongs of passage and corridor in 
the vast old manoir swallowed up 
all ordinary sounds, Pauline would 
of course have enlightened her mis- 
tress, but Wyvernechancedto ‘head’ 
her before she could ‘make her 
point.’ The quick-witted Parisian 
saw that he meant what he said, 
when he begged her not to open her 
lips on the subject, and kept silence 
through the night, though it was 
pain and grief to her. That senti- 
mental soubrette kept for Alan the 
largest share of a simple hero-wor- 
ship, and she lay awake for hours, 
listening and quaking, and interce- 
ding perpetually with her favourite 
Saint for the safeguard of her 
favourite Paladin. Judge if she in- 
demnified herself for her reticence, 
when she woke Miss Vavasour on 
the following morning! She had 
got a perfect Romance of the 
Forest ready, wherein Wyverne’s 
exploits transcended those of Sir 
Bevis, and the physical propor- 
tions of his foes cast those of 
Colbrand or Ascapart into the 
shade. 

Making all allowances for her 
handmaiden’s vivid imagination, 
Helen came down to breakfast in a 
great turmoil of curiosity and 
anxiety. She had to wait for 
authentic particulars, till she got 
fevered with impatience. The 
Squire, quite determined on doing 


his share of the business thoroughly, 
had followed the prisoners, already, 
to the neighbouring town, where 
they were to answer their misdeeds 
before himself and other magis- 
trates. Helen had no reason to 
believe that her mother was better 
informed than herself, and ‘my 
lady’s’ morning meditations were 
not lightly to be disturbed ; no one 
else had shown any sign of life so 
far. At last, Bertie Grenvil 
lounged into the breakfast-room. 
His appearance was somewhat re- 
assuring ; there was not a trace of 
conflict or even of weariness on the 
fair face ; indeed, the Cherub was 
so used to turn night into day, that 
late hours and sleeplessness were 
rather his normal state. His 
answers to Helen’s string of eager 
questions were rather unsatisfac- 
tory; much in the style of old 
Caspar’s reminiscences about Blen- 
heim :— 


‘Why that I cannot tell,’ quoth he ; 
‘But ’twas a famous victory.’ 


Perhaps there was no real reserve 
or affectation about it ; one’s waking 
recollections of a midnight fray are 
apt to be strangely distorted and 
vague. 

‘I’ve seen Alan, this morning,’ 
Bertie remarked, at length, casually. 
‘He’s wonderfully well, all things 
considered, and means to show at 
luncheon; but I fear they’ve 
spoiled his shooting for some time ; 
he wont be able to use that left 
arm for a fortnight.’ 

Miss Vavasour’s cheek lost its 
colour instantly, and her hand 
shook so that it could hardly set 
down the cup it held. 

‘You don’t mean that Alan is 
seriously hurt? she said. ‘And 
they never told me. I have never 
even sent to ask after him. It is 
too cruel,’ She rose quickly, and 
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rang the bell, before Grenvil could 
anticipate her. 

‘What an idiot I am! Bertie 
interjected, actually flushing with 
a real self-reproach. ‘I thought 
you had heard that Alan had met 
with two or three hard blows, or I 
would not have mentioned it so 
abruptly. Don’t be frightened ; on 
my honour, they are nothing worse 
than bruises ; he will tell you so 
himself in an hour’s time.’ 

Helen forced a smile, and re- 
covered her composure immediately. 
But she did not seem comfortable 
till she had sent Pauline to bring a 
report of her cousin’s state from 
his own lips. The sowbretie had 
been kept in equal ignorance with 
her mistress as to Wyverne’s hurts, 
and when she came back to repeat 
his cheerful message, her voice was 
trembling, and her bright black 
eyes were dim with tears. 

The whole party—with the excep- 
tion of the Squire — met at lun- 
cheon ; for Max Vavasour returned 
in the course of the morning. The 
latter congratulated everybody very 
pleasantly on the success of the 
night’s expedition ; and, it is pos- 
sible, congratulated himself quite 
as sincerely on having been out of 
the way ; at ali events, he affected 
no regret at having missed his share 
of peril and glory. Alan Wyverne 
came in the last. With the aid of 
a scientific valet, he had contrived 
to dissemble very successfully the 
traces of the fray ; the dark thick 
hair swept lower than usual over 
his brows, and almost concealed 
the spot where the first blow had 
fallen; the second had left no 
visible mark. He seemed in the 
best possible spirits, and his gay, 
pleasant laugh came as readily as 
ever, without an appearance of 
being forced or constrained ; but 
his face was very pale, and his left 
arm hung helplessly in its sling. 

The worst of Lord Clydesdale’s 
enemies—already he had made not 
a few—might have been satisfied 
at the state of the Earl’s feelings, 
as he sate there, brooding sullenly 
over the recollection of his own 
discomfiture, and watching the 
empressement which everybody 
seemed determined to manifest 
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towards his unconscious rival. 
Miss Vavasour, as we have before 
said, was never ‘gushing’ or de- 
monstrative ; but she considered 
it the most natural thing in the 
world that her cousin should be 
petted and tended under the cir- 
cumstances. So she sate by his 
side, anticipating and ministering 
to his wants with the tact and 
tenderness that only a woman—and 
a loving one—can display, utterly 
ignoring the savage blue eyes that 
kept glaring at her from beneath 
their bushy brows. Clydesdale 
muttered curse after curse under 
his breath, and drained glass after 
glass of the strong brown sherry 
that stood close to his hand; the 
rich liquor seemed to be absorbed 
with no better effect, than a genial 
rain produces falling on a quick- 
sand, 

It was rather remarkable that no 
one seemed disposed to question 
him much about last night’s adven- 
ture. Possibly, Lady Mildred knew 
something of the truth—though not 
all—and had taken Max into confi- 
dence; for her maid might have been 
seen in close colloquy with oneof the 
keepers, early in the morning; and 
it is probable that model of austere 
and dignified propriety would not 
so far have derogated without good 
cause. However this might be, 
her manner towards Alan Wyverne 
was kind and affectionate to a 
degree; when she spoke to Lord 
Clydesdale, a very close observer 
might have detected a certain cold- 
ness in the perfect courtesy. ‘My 
lady’ was only a woman, after all ; 
and the instincts of her sex, though 
tamed and trained, would assert 
themselves sometimes. She looked 
at the Earl as he sate there swelling 
with sulky self-importance ; ruddy, 
certainly—perhaps unpleasantly so 
—but not ‘of a cheerful counte- 
nance ; then she looked across at 
Wyverne, just as a bright, grateful 
smile lighted up all his wan face, 
and thanked Helen for some trifling 
act of kindness. The contrast was 
too much for Lady Mildred; for 
once, the cool diplomatist yielded 
to a real frank impulse and forgot 
her cunning. When she rose with 
the others, she crossed over to 
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where Alan sate, and leant over 
him, on pretence of settling his 
sling, till in lips touched his hair. 
Even Helen, who was so near, did 
not catch the whisper— 

‘Ah, so many thanks! Who can 
help loving you—always braver 
and better than your word ? 

Neither ever alluded to the events 
of that night again, but they under- 
stood each other perfectly ; and to 
the end of his days, Wyverne con- 
sidered his services over-paid. In 
truth, it was no mean triumph to 
have made ‘my lady,’ for more 
than a hundred seconds, thoroughly 
honest and sincere. 

That day brought a large influx 
of frésh guests to Dene; but only 
four deserve especial mention, and 
perhaps these might be reduced to 
three. 

Grace Beauclere was Alan’s only 
sister. There was a strong likeness 
between them, not only in features, 
but in character. She had the 
same quiet thorough-bred face, 
that no one ever called beautiful, 
but every one felt was intensely 
loveable; the same slender, graceful 
proportions ; the same soft, winning 
manner ; the same power of attract- 
ing and retaining the affection of 
men and women. The resemblance 
extended still further — to their 
fortunes. Grace had not ruined 
herself, certainly—with the excep- 
tion of a few fair speculators of 
whose daring The Corner and Capel 
Court are conscious, they generally 
leave that luxury to ws—but she 
had gone as near the wind as 
possible, by contracting the most 
imprudent of alliances. How the 
Beaucleres lived, was a mystery to 
their nearest and dearest friends. 
The crash had not come at Wyverne 
Abbey when the marriage took 
place, and Alan had then settled 
£400 a year on his sister ; but this, 
added to the interest of her own 
small fortune, and the pay of a 
clerk of nine years’ standing in the 
Foreign Office, hardly carried their 
income beyond the hundreds. A 
cipher had represented Algernon 
Beauclerc’s own personal assets long 
before he married. Yet they lived 
apparently in great comfort, went 
out everywhere, gave occasionally 
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the nicest entertainments, at home, 
on a very tiny scale, that. you can 
conceive ; and, it was said, were 
wonderfully little in debt. It was a 
great social problem, in its way,and 
one of those that it is not worth 
while puzzling oneself to solve. But 
though Grace’s husband had been 
very extravagant, and was still far 
from self-denying, he was weak 
neither in mind nor principle; he 
loved his wife and his children, 
after his fashion, far too well to 
involve himself in any serious 
scrape ; and contrived to utilize his 
amusements to a remarkable degree. 
He was passionately fond of whist, 
and had attained an exceptional 
excellence in that fascinating game. 
His plan was, to set aside a certain 
sum each year to risk on its 
chances: the profits went to the 
account of all sorts of menus plaisirs, 
in which Grace had more than her 
share ; if the card-purse was emp- 
tied, nothing would induce him to 
play again till the time arrived for 
replenishing it. Algy Beauclere 
hardly knew how to be angry, even 
with an incorrigibly careless or 
stupid partner, and the world in 
general found it impossible to 
quarrel with him. In appearance, 
he was a curious contrast to his 
wife—broad and burly, with a 
bluff, jovial face, half shrouded in 
a forest of blonde beard, and large, 
light, laughing eyes. Prince Per- 
cinet and Graciosa never got on 
better together than did that appa- 
rently ill-matched couple. The set 
in which they lived, though neither 
vicious nor reckless, was decidedly 
fast ; looking at Grace’s quiet, 
rather pensive face, one could not 
help fancying that she must have 
felt sometimes uncomfortably out 
of her element ; but she had a sin- 
gular power of adapting herself to 
circumstances, without being dete- 
riorated thereby. Presiding over 
one of those post-operatic réunions, 
where cigars, and even cigarettes, 
were not interdicted—or playing 
with her children, as she would do 
for hours of a morning—she always 
seemed perfectly and placidly 
happy. 

Of a very different stamp were 
the other pair that remain to be 
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noticed. Not only her intimate 
friends, and the men with whom 
she had flirted more or less seri- 
ously—they would have made a 
fair second-battalion to any regi- 
ment—but the whole of London, 
opened wondering eyes when hand- 
some, daring Maud Dacres married 
Mr. Brabazon, a pillar of the Stock 
Exchange, five-and-twenty years 
her senior, after an acquaintance 
of seven weeks begun at Boulogne, 
where—for reasons, cogent though 
temporary—her father was then 
residing. It was not that she was 
more unlikely than another to 
make a money-match ; but every 
one was surprised at her selecting 
that particular millionaire. 

Richard Brabazon was not only 
glaringly under-bred in form, fea- 
ture, mind,and manner, but he was 
popularly considered one of the most 
‘aggravating’ menalive. He hada 
knack of hitting upon thetopic most 
disagreeable to his interlocutor or 
to the company in general, and of 
introducing the same at the most 
inappropriate moment, always in a 
smooth, plausible way, which made 
it more irritating. Even when he 
wished to be extraordinarily civil, 
there was an evident affability and 
condescension about him that very 
few could stand. His slow, mea- 
sured, mincing way of speaking— 
pronouncing as like és—affected 
one’s ear like the hum of a mos- 
quito; and his plump, smug, 
smooth-shaven face was intensely 
provocative, inspiring people, other- 
wise calm and pacific, with a rabid 
desire to leap up and smite him on 
the cheek. This laudable and very 
general propensity had never yet 
been gratified ; for Richard Bra- 
bazon was far too cunning ever to 
give a chance away. Many men 
would have given large monies for 
an opportunity of taking overt 
offence, but they waited still in 
vain. 

It was a marvel how his wife— 
high-spirited and quick-tempered 
to a fault—contrived to live with 
him, without occasionally betray- 
ing annoyance or aversion. It is 
wobable that several bitter duels 
had in fact taken place; but the 
antagonists kept their own secret ; 
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and it wasa perfect neutrality now, 
though an armed one. The principle 
of non-interference was thoroughly 
established, and the contiguous 
powers did not even take thie 
trouble to watch each other’s fron- 
tier. Sometimes the spirit of 
aggravation would tempt Brabazon 
to launch a taunt or a sarcasm in 
the direction of his wife or her 
friends ; but it was generally met 
by an imperial and absolute in- 
difference—at rare intervals, by a 
retort, not the less biting because 
it was so very quietly put in. He 
would do it, though S knew he 
should get the worst of it, just as 
Thersites could not refrain from 
his gibe, though his shoulders were 
shaking already in anticipation of 
the practical retort of Ajax or 
Odysseus. 

Lady Mildred was goodnatured 
enough never to cross the plans or 
pleasures of her friends unless they 
interfered with hers ; indeed, she 
would further them as far as was 
consistent with her own credit and 
convenience ; but even in her bene- 
volence some malice was mingled. 
She was rather glad to give Grenvil 
an opportunity of following out 
his love-dream, especially as she 
felt certain no harm could come of 
it ; but, in mentioning to him the 
expected guests, she had purposely 
omitted the Brabazons. 

Bertie had been indulging in 
an ante-prandial siesta, and only 
came down the great staircase as 
the others were filing past in to 
dinner; he was in time to see 
Maud Brabazon sweep by, more 
insolently beautiful, he thought, 
than ever. She just deigned to 
acknowledge his presence with the 
slightest bend of her delicate neck, 
and the sauciest of smiles. That 
wily Cherub could feign innocence 
right well when it served his 
wicked ends ; but only one visible 
sign really reinained to testify that 
he had once been guileless—per- 
haps it was a mere accident of 
complexion—he had not forgotten 
how to change colour. Lady 
Mildred watched the meeting. 
She saw Bertie’s cheek flush— 
brightly as a girl’s might do who 
hears the first love-whisper—and 
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ther grow pale almost to the lips. 
‘My lady’ laughed under her breath, 
in calm appreciative approbation, 
just as some scientific patron of 
the Arena may have laughed, when 
the net of the Retiarius glided 
over the shoulders of the doomed 
Secutor. 

Any one interested in such 
psychological studies—and, to 
some people, a really well-managed 
flirtation is a very interesting and 
instructive spectacle—would have 
been much amused that evening 
watching the ‘ passages’ of Bertie’s 
love. It was rather a one-sided 
affair, after all ; for the Cherub was 
so hard hit as to forget his cunning 
of fence, and timidity for once was 
not in the least assumed. The 
lady was thoroughly at her ease, 
as women ever are who play that 
perilous game with their head 
instead of their heart. 

Maud Brabazon was just on the 
shady side of thirty ; but such a 
pleasant shade it was! The sun- 
niest year in the lives of her many 
rivals looked dull and tame by 
comparison, She was rather below 
the middle height, and rather fuller 
in her proportions than was con- 
sistent with perfection of form ; 
but no one was ever heard to hint 
that her figure could have been 
improved upon. Large bright 
brown eyes were matched by soft 
abundant hair of a darker shade ; 
a slightly aquiline nose, a deli- 
cately chiselled mutine mouth, and 
the ripest of peach-complexions, 
made up a picture that every 
one found fascinating, many fatally 
so. 

She was a very queen of coquetry, 
understanding and practising every 
one of its refinements. Youalways 
saw the most attractive elements 
of any company converging to the 
spot where she sate, like straws 
drawn in by an eddy. Where was 
the secret of her power? Men 
who had been led captive at her 
chariot-wheels asked themselves 
that question in after days, when 
freedom was partially regained, 
and got puzzled over it, as one does 
over the incidents of a very vivid 
dream. It was a fair face, certainly, 
but there were others more bril- 
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liant in their beauty, more winning 
in their loveliness, Her frank 
boldness of speech dazzled you at 
first with its natural, careless verve ’ 
—she kept for special occasions the 
tender confidential tones that lin- 
gered in your ears through many 
sleepless night-watches— but se- 
veral ‘of her beaten rivals had 
really thrice her wit and cleverness, 
and, as conversationalists, could 
have distanced her easily. Maud 
Brabazon seemed to diffuse round 
her an atmosphere of temptation. 
Cold-blooded men, of austere 
morals and rigid propriety, felt 
irresistibly impelled to make love 
to her on the shortest acquaintance, 
not wildly or passionately, but in 
an airy, light-minded fashion, 
which Tere no remorse, hardly a 
regret, behind. It was strange 
that she had never yet got en- 
tangled in any of the toils she wove 
so deftly: for the bitterest of 
friends or foes had never dared to 
impute to her any darker crime 
than consummate coquetry. One 
who knew her well, when the sub- 
ject was being discussed, thus ex- 
poem himself in the figurative 
anguage of the turf, of which he 
was a stanch supporter : 

‘Yes, she can win, when she’s in 
front all the way. Wait till you 
see her collared ; they've never made 
her gallop yet.’ 

Thereby intimating his opinion 
that the Subduer was still in the 
future, by whom Maud’s peace of 
mind was to be imperilled. 

All things considered, it seemed 
likely that poetical justice was 
going to assert itself in the shape 
of merited retaliation impending 
over the Cherub’s graceless head ; 
a state of things so perfectly satis- 
factory that we may as well leave 
them there for the present. 

Pressing affairs called Lord 
Clydesdale away from Dene on the 
following day. He had probably 
reasons of his own for cutting his 
visit short rather abruptly. He 
thought that whatever interests he 
might have at stake would be ad- 
vanced fully as well in his absence, 
for the present. Somehow or an- 
other, before he went, Max Vava- 
sour was made aware of the wager 
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with Harding Knowles. On the 
occasion of a great robbery— 


When the knowing ones, for once, stand in 
With some dark flyer meant at last to 
win— 


and the owners of one or two dan- 
gerous horses are put on, a ‘mon- 
key to nothing,’ I believe they go 
through the form of registering it 
as a bet; so we may as well dig- 
nify the Earl’s compact by that con- 
venient name. It is more than 
likely that Clydesdale made the 
confession himself. He had little 
delicacy in such matters when he 
knew his man; and no Oriental 
despot could be more insolent in 
his cynicism. If he had thought he 
could do so safely, he would have 
offered money to her nearest rela- 
tion, to serve him in his pursuit of 
any woman he might fancy, with- 
out the faintest scruple or shame. 
Howeverthe revelation was made, 
Max Vavasour never betrayed to 
Knowles his consciousness of the 
confederacy by word or sign ; but 
he would look at the latter oc- 
casionally with a very peculiar 
expression in his cold dark eyes. 
There was something of curiosity 
in that look, more of dislike and 
contempt. The wily schemer would 
accept readily the aid of any in- 
strument, however repulsive, that 
would serve his purpose ; but they 
never were stifled for one moment 
—the instincts of patrician pride. 
Harding was no favourite of Lady 
Mildred’s ; and her mannertowards 
him could not be said to be cordial 
now; but there certainly was a 
shade more of courtesy and atten- 
tion. She suggested now and then 
that his name should be added to 
the dinner-list, which she had 
never done before ; and honoured 
him at times with a fair share of 


her evening’s conversation. There 
was nothing strange in this. 


Knowles was evidently a rising 
man ; and ‘ my lady’ made a point 
of being at least civil to such 
people, though she would just as 
soon have thought of asking a real 
Gorilla to her house, as any living 
celebrity—soldier, priest, lawyer, 
or literate—simply because he 
chanced to be the lion of the day. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
RUMOURS OF WARS. 


Harding Knowles had never been 
a hard-working man. Very little 
more reading would have turned a 
good Second in classics into an 
easy First, and this was so well 
known at Oxford that he might 
have had as many pupils as he 
liked during the year that he re- 
sided there after taking his degree. 
He would only take two or three— 
‘just to have something to do in 
the morning,’ he said; and these 
were all of the Clydesdale stamp— 
men whose connexion was worth a 
good deal, while their preparation 
cost no sort of head-work or 
anxiety. He had been called to 
the bar since then, but had never 
pretended to follow up the profes- 
sion. There was not a trace of 
business about his chambers in the 
Temple ; no face of clerk or client 
ever looked out at the chrysan- 
themums through those pleasant 
windows, the sills of which were 
framed and buried in flowers. He 
could write a clever article, or a 
sharp sarcastic critique, when the 
fit seized him, and made a hundred 
or so every year thus in an easy 
desultory way: the Rector’s allow- 
ance was liberal, so that Harding 
had more than enough to satisfy 
all his tastes, which were by no 
means extravagant; in fact, he 
saved money. But he was avari- 
cious to the heart’s core, and could 
be painstaking and patient enough 
when the stake was really worth 
his while to win. He did not tarry 
long at Dene after Clydesdale’s 
departure—long enough, though, to 
have another incentive to exertion 
in the latter’s cause, Personal pique 
was added now to the mere greed 
of gain. The merest trifle brought 
this about, and you would hardly 
understand it without appreciating 
some anomalies in Knowles’s cha- 
racter. 

There never was a more 
thorough-going democrat. From 
his birth his sympathies and in- 
stincts had all taken the same 
direction, and these had been 
strengthened and embittered by 
his mother’s evil training. He 
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disliked the patrician order in- 
tensely ; but heir society seemed 
to have a strange fascination for 
him, judging from the pertinacity 
he displayed in endeavouring to 
gain and confirm a footing there. 
He would intrigue for certain in- 
vitations in the season as eagerly 
as a French deputy seeking the red 
ribbon of Honour. Yet he was 
always uncomfortable when his 
»oint was gained, and he found 
iimself half way up the much- 
desired staircase. The mistress of 
the mansion greeted him probably 
with the self-same smile that she 
vouchsafed to nine-tenths of the 
five hundred guests who crowded 
her rooms; but Knowles would 
torment himself with the fancy 
that there was something com- 
passionate or satirical in the fair 
dame’s look, as if she penetrated 
a truth, of which he was himself 
conscious—that he had no business 
to be there. He felt that, if he 
got a fair start, he could talk better 
than the majority of the men round 
him ; but he felt, too, that he had 
no chance against the most listless 
or languid of them all. They were 
on their own ground, and the in- 
truder did not care to match 
himself against them there: his 
position was far tou constrained, 
his footing too insecure. How he 
hated them, for the indolent non- 
chalance and serene indifference 
that he would have given five years 
of life to be able to assume! A 
wolfish ferocity would rise within 
him as he watched a beardless 
Coldstreamer dropping his words 
slowly as if each were worth money 
and not lightly to be parted with, 
into the delicate ear of a haughty 
beauty from whom Knowles 
scarcely dared to hope for a re- 
cognising bow. The innocent ob- 
ject of his wrath was probably 
only sacrificing himself to the 
necessities of the position, while 
his thoughts reverted with a tender 
longing to the smoking-room of his 
club, or anticipated the succulent 
chop that Pratt's was bound to 
provide for him before the dawning. 

In all other respects Harding 
was as little sensitive as the most 
obstinate of pachyderms. He did 
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not know what shame meant, and 
an implied insult that would have 
roused another savagely would 
scarcely attract his notice. You 
have seen one instance of this 
already. But he was nervously 
and morbidly alive to the minutest 
point affecting his position in 
society. After assisting at one of 
those assemblies of the haute volée, 
he would review in his memory 
every incident of the evening, and 
would be miserable for weeks 
afterwards if he thought he had 
made himself ridiculous by any 
awkwardness of manner or any in- 
congruity of word or deed. If the 
choice had been forced upon him, 
he would have committed a forgery 
any day, sooner than a gaucherve. 

i suppose everybody is sensitive 
somewhere, and it is only a question 
whether the shaft hits a joint in 
the harness, and so some go on for 
years, or for ever, without a scratch 
ora wound. Sometimes the weak 
point is found out very oddly and 
unexpectedly. 

There is now living a man 
whom, till very lately, his friends 
used to quote as the ideal of im- 
passibility. Even in his youthful 
days, when he was ‘galloper’ 
occasionally to General Levin, 
war-worn veterans used to marvel 
at and envy the sublime serenity 
with which he would receive a 
point-blank volley of objurgation, 
double-shotted with the hoarse ex- 
pletives for which that irascible 
commander is world-renowned. I 
have seen him myself exposed to 
the ‘chaff’ of real artists in that 
line. He only smiled in com- 
placent security, when ‘the archers 
bent their bows and made them 
ready, and sate amidst the banter 
and the satire, unmoved as is Ailsa 
Craig by the whistle of the sea- 
bird’s wings. It was popularly 
supposed that no sorrow or shame 
which can befall humanity would 
seriously disturb his equanimity, 
till in an evil hour he plunged into 
print. It was a modest little book, 
relating toaGreat War in which he 
had borne no ignoble part ; so mild 
in its comment and so meek in its 
suggestions, that the critics might 
have spared it from very pity. But 
F2 
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unluckily he fell early into the 
hands of one of the most truculent 
of the tribe, and all the others 
followed suit, so that poor 
Courtenay had rather a rough time 
of it. They questioned his facts 
and denied his inferences, accusing 
him of ignorance and partiality in 
about equal degrees, and, what was 
harder still to bear, they anatomized 
his little jokes gravely, and made a 
mock at his pathetic passages, 
stigmatizing the first as ‘flippancy,’ 
the last as ‘fine writing. Ever 
since that time, /e Beau Sabreur has 
been subject to fits of unutterable 
pom and despondency. Only 
ast summer, we were dining with 
him at the ‘ Bellona.’ The banquet 
was faultless and the guests in the 
best possible form, so that the 
prospects of the evening were con- 
vivial in the extreme. It chanced 
that there was One present who 
had also written a book or two, 
and had also been evil entreated by 
the reviewers. A peculiarly savage 
onslaught had just appeared in a 
weekly paper, imputing to the 
author in question every species of 
literary profligacy, from atheism 
down to deliberate immorality. 
The man who sate next to him 
opened fire on the subject. It so 
happens that this much maligned 
individual—as a rule, quite the 
reverse of good-tempered—is sto- 
lidly impervious to critical praise 
or blame. This indifference is just 
as much a constitutional accident, 
of course, like exemption from 
nausea at sea, but one would think 
he must find it convenient at times, 
He joined in the laugh now quite 
naturally, and only tried to turn 
the subject, because its effect on 
our host was evident. His kind, 
handsome face became overcast 
with a moody melancholy. The 
allusion to his friend’s castigation 
brought back too ,vividly the re- 
collection of his own. The cruel 
stripes were scarcely healed yet, 
and the flesh wowld quiver at the 
remote sound of the scourge. 
Courtenay’s fellow-sufferer would 
fain have cheered him. ‘The first 
flask of ‘ Dry’ had just been opened 
(it was una de multis, face nuptiali 
digna—a wine, in truth, worthy to 
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be consumed at the marriage-feasts 
of great and good men), he took 
the brimming beaker in his hand, 
before the bright beads died out of 
the glorious amber, and spoke 
thus, sententiously— 

‘O, my friend, let us not despond 
overmuch; rather let us imitate 
Socrates, the cheery sage, when he 
drained his last goblet. Do me 
right. Lo! I drink to the judge 
who hath condemned us—Tovro 76 
Kaa Kpiria, 

Courtenay did drink—to do him 
justice, he will always do that—but 
his smile was the saddest thing I 
ever saw; and it was three good 
hours before his spirits recovered 
their tone, or his great golden 
moustaches, which were drooping 
sympathetically, their martial curl, 

If you realize Harding Knowles’s 
excessive sensitiveness on certain 
points, you will understand how 
Alan Wyverne fell under his ban. 

The cousins were starting for 
their afternoon’s ride. Knowles 
had lunched at Dene, but was not 
to accompany them. He chanced 
to be standing on the steps when 
the horses came up, and Miss 
Vavasour came out alone. Some- 
thing detained Alan in the hall for 
a minute, and when he appeared, 
Harding was in the act of assist- 
ing Helen to mount. Now that 
‘mounting’ is the simplest of all 
gymnastics, if you know how to 
do it, and if there exists between 
you and the fair Amazon a certain 
sympathy and good understanding; 
in default of these elements of 
concord, it is probable that the 
whole thing may come to grief. 
Harding was so nervously anxious 
to acquit himself creditably, that 
it was not likely he would succeed. 
He ‘lifted’ at the wrong moment 
and too violently, not calculating 
on the elasticity of the demoiselle’s 
spring, even though she was taken 
unawares. Nothing but great 
activity and presence of mind on 
Helen’s part saved a dangerous 
fall. She said not one word as she 
settled herself anew in the saddle ; 
but the culprit caught one glance 
from the depths of the brilliant 
eyes which stopped short his 
stammered apology. It was not 
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exactly angry—worse a thousand 
times than that ; but it stung him 
like the cut of a whip, and his 
cheek would flush when cs thought 
of it years afterwards. 

While Knowles was still in his 
confusion, he felt a light touch on 
his shoulder, and, turning, found 
Wyverne standing there. Nothing 
chafed Alan more than an exhi- 
bition of awkwardness such as he 
had just witnessed ; besides this, 
he had never liked Harding, and 
was not inclined to make excuses 
for him now. The pleasantness 
had quite vanished from his face ; 
and when he spoke, almost in a 
whisper, his lip was curling 
haughtily and his brows were bent. 

‘Fiat experimentum in corpore 
vii, he said. ‘Your classical read- 
ing might have taught you that 
much, at all events, You want 

ractice in mounting, decidedly ; 

ut I beg that you will select for 
your next lesson a fitter subject 
than Miss Vavasour.,’ 

Knowles was ready enough of 
retort as a rule; but this time, 
before he could collect himself suffi- 
ciently to find an answer, Wyverne 
was in the saddle, 


And lightly they rode away. 


The animosity was not equally 
allotted, for Alan engrossed far 
the bitterest share of it; but thence- 
forward both the cousins might 
fear the very worst from an enemy 
capable of much stratagem, recoil- 
ing from no baseness, whose hatred, 
if it were only for the coldness of 
its malignity, might not safely be 
defied. 

For some days after Knowles’ 
departure, everything went on plea- 
santly at Dene; and nothing oc- 
curred worthy of note, unless it 
were a slight passage-of-arms be- 
tween Bertie Grenvil and Mr. 
Brabazon. The latter was so rarely 
taken at fault, that it deserves to 
be recorded, 

The financier was perfectly aware 
of the flirtation in progress between 
his wife and the Cherub; but he 
never disquieted himself about 
such trifles ; and it was simply his 
‘aggravating’ instinct which im- 
pelled him one day, after dinner, to 
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select the topic which he guessed 
would be most disagreeable to 
both. A certain Guardsman had 
just come to great grief in money 
matters, and had been forced to 
betake himself in haste to some 
continental Adullam. He was a 
favourite cousin of Maud’s, a great 
friend of Grenvil’s, and in the same 
battalion. It was supposed that 
the Cherub was to a certain extent 
involved in his comrade’s embar- 
rassments, having backed the 
latter almost to the extent of his 
own small credit. On the present 
occasion, Mr. Brabazon was good 
enough to volunteer a detailed ac- 
count of the unlucky spendthrift’s 
difficulties, which he professed to 
have received in a letter that morn- 
ing, adding his own strictures and 
comments thereon. No one in- 
terrupted him, though Lady Mil- 
dred had the tact to give the de- 
parting signal before he had quite 
finished. Mr. Brabazon felt that 
he had the best of the position, 
and determined to follow up his 
triumph. When the men were left 
alone, his plump, smooth face be- 
came more superciliously sancti- 
monious, till he looked like Tartufe 
intensified. 

‘There is one subject I would 
not allude to,’ he said, ‘till they 
had left us. 1 have heard it hinted, 
that Captain Pulteney’s ruin was 
hastened by his disgraceful pro- 
fligacy. It is said that he lavished 
thousands on a notorious person 
living under his name in a villa in 
St. John’s Wood. Mr. Grenvil 
perhaps knows if my information 
is correct ? 

Brabazon wished his words un- 
said as Bertie’s bright eyes fastened 
on his face, glittering with mali- 
cious mirth. 

‘Yes; I know something about 
it,’ he replied ; ‘ but I don’t see that 
Tm called upon to reveal poor 
Dick’s domestic secrets to unin- 
terested parties. You don’t hold 
any of his paper, 1 suppose? No— 
you're too prudent for that. Not 
quite prudent enough, though. I 
wouldn’t say too much about St. 
John’s Wood, if I were you. You’ve 
heard the proverb about “ glass 
houses?’ I believe there’s a con- 
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servatory attached to that very nice 
villa in Mastic Road, to which you 
have the entrée at all hours. Have 
you got the latch-key in your 
pocket ? 

If Richard Brabazon valued him- 
self on one possession more than 
another, it was his immaculate 
respectability: in fact, an osten- 
tatious piety was part of his stock- 
in-trade, For once, he was fairly 
disconcerted. His face grew white, 
and actually convulsed with rage 
and fear as he stammered out, quite 
forgetting his careful elocution— 

‘I dont pretend to understand 
you: but I see you wish to insult 
me. 

‘Wrong again, and twice over, 
the other answered, coolly. ‘I 
never insulted anybody since I was 
born. And you will understand 
me perfectly, if you will take the 
trouble to remember a very warm 
midnight last spring, when the 
cabman could not give.you change 
for a sovereign, and you had to 
send him out his fare. You were 
in such a hurry to go in, that you 
never saw the humblest of your 
servants, about fifteen yards off, 
lighting his cigar. I don’t wonder 
at your impetuosity. I got a good 
look at the sowbrette when she came 
out with the change ; and, if the 
mistress is as pretty as the maid, 
your taste is unimpeachable—what- 
ever your morals may be.’ 

The great drops gathered on Bra- 
bazon’s forehead as he sate glaring 
speechlessly at his tormentor, who 
at that moment appeared intent on 
the selection of some olives, all the 
while humming audibly to him- 
self, ‘The Young May Moon.’ 

‘It is an atrocious calumny,’ he 
gasped out, ‘ or a horrible mistake. 
I wish to believe it is the last.’ 

‘You wish us to believe, you 
mean, the other retorted. ‘ But I 
won't “accept the composition” 
(that’s the correct expression, isn’t 
it?). There was no mistake about it. 
Isaw you that night, just as plainly 
as I did the morning before, going 
into Exeter Hall to talk about con- 
verting the Pongo Islanders—only 
you were in your brougham then. 
Quite right too, Never take your 
own Carriage out on the war-trail : 
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it only makes scandal, and costs 
you a night-horse. I always tried 
to beat so much economy into poor 
Dick Pulteney. If he would have 
listened to me, he might have 
lasted a month or two longer. I 
assure you I watched the whole 
thing with great interest. One 
doesn’t see a financier en bonne 


fortune every day; and the habits 


of all animals are worth observing 
at certain seasons. A Frenchman 
wrote such a pretty treatise the 
other day about the “ Loves of the 
Moles !”’ 

Many men would have derived 
much refreshment from the spec- 
tacle presented just then by their 
ancient enemy. You cannot fancy 
a more pitiable picture of helpless 
exasperation, nor more complete 
abasement. Even with his usual 
crafty reserve, he would scarcely 
have held his own against the 
cool insolence of his opponent— 
thoroughly confident of his facts, 
and mercilessly determined to use 
them to the uttermost. If the 
Squire had been present, the skir- 
mish would not have lasted so long ; 
but he was presiding at a great 
agricultural dinner miles away. 
Max Vavasour, who sate in his 
father’s place, was not disposed to 
interrupt any performance which 
amused him. Neither he nor any 
other man present felt the faintest 
sympathy with, or compassion for, 
the victim. Brabazon appreciated 
his position acutely. He was only 
reaping as he had sown ; but some 
of those same crops are not plea- 
sant to gather or garner. He rose 
suddenly, and muttering something 
about ‘ not staying another instant 
to be insulted, made a precipitate 
retreat, leaving not a shred of dig- 
nity behind. Max Vavasour did 
rouse himself to say a few pacify- 
ing words of deprecation, but they 
did not arrest the fugitive, nor did 
the speaker seem to expect they 
would do so. 

When the door closed, Wyverne 
looked at Bertie with an expression 
which was meant to be reproachful, 
but became, involuntarily, admir- 
ing. 

‘What a quiet, cruel little crea- 
ture it is, he said. ‘Fancy his 
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keeping that secret so long, and 
bringing it out so viciously just at 
the right time. Is it not a crown- 
ing mercy, though, that the Squire’s 
“agricultural” came off to-night ? 
He would have stopped sport for 
once in his life. I wonder whether 
Brabazon is a “bull” or a “ bear” 
on Change? Whichever he is, he 
was baited thoroughly well here ; 
and, I think, deserved all the 
punishment he got. Cherub, I 
shall look upon you with more 
respect henceforth, having seen you 
appear as the Bold Avenger.’ 

They soon began to talk of other 
things. A reputation fostered by 
years of caution, outward self- 
restraint, and conventional obser- 
vances, had just been slain before 
their eyes; but those careless 
spirits made little moan over the 
dead, and seemed to think the ob- 
sequies not worth a funeral oration, 
Having once accepted his position, 
Brabazon, to do him justice, made 
the best of it. He made no at- 
tempt at retaliation, as he might 
easily have done, by removing him- 
self and his belongings abruptly 
from Dene ; indeed, during the re- 
mainder of a protracted visit there, 
he comported himself in a manner 
void of offence to man or woman. 
The Squire, who knew him well, 
remarked the change, and congra- 
tulated himself and others there- 
upon ; but they never told him of 
the somewhat summary process by 
which the result had been achieved, 
It was simple enough, after all. 
Some horses will never run kindly 
till you take your whip up to them 
in earnest, 

Though Sir Alan Wyverne had 
no property left worth speaking of, 
he still had ‘affairs’ of one sort or 
another to attend to, from time to 
time, and of late it had become 
still more necessary that these be 
kept in order. Before very long, 
he too was obliged to go up to 
town on business. He was a to 
be absent three or four days; but 
he seemed strangely reluctant to 
leave Dene. In good truth, there 
was not the slightest reason for any 
gloomy presentiment; but Helen 
remembered in after years, that 
during the last hours they spent 
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together then, her cousin made 
none of those gay allusions to their 
future that he was so fond of in- 
dulging in; and that though his 
words and manner were kind and 
loving as ever, there was something 
sad and subdued in their tender- 
ness. So far as Alan knew, it was a 
simple case of business which called 
him away; more than once after- 
wards he thought it would have 
been better if he had died that 
night, with the music of Helen’s 
whisper in his ears, the print of 
her ripe scarlet lips on his cheek, 
the pressure of her lithe twining 
fingers still lingering round his 
own. ; 

Many men, before and since, 
have thought the same. It is, per- 
haps, the most reasonable of all the 
repinings that are more futile than 
the vainest of regrets. Two life- 
times would not unravel some 
tangles of sorrow and sin, that are 
cut asunder, quite simply, by one 
sheer sudden stroke of Azriiel’s 
sword. Be sure, the purpose of 
God’s awful messenger is often 
benevolent, though his aspect is 
seldom benign. The legend of 
ancient days bears a sad significance 
still. His arm is ‘swift to smite 
and never to spare; black as night 
is the plumage of his vast shadowy 
wings; his lineaments are some- 
what stern in their severe serenity ; 
but in all the hierarchy of Heaven 

the Rabbins say—is found no 
more perfect beauty than in the 
face of the Angel of Death. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE FIRST SHELL. 


So Wyverne went on his way— 
not rejoicing; and Helen would 
have been left ‘sighing her lane,’ if 
she had been at all given to that 
romantic pastime. But they were 
not a sentimental pair; and did 
not even think it necessary to bind 
themselves under an oath to corre- 
spond by every possible post—a 
compact which is far more agree- 
ably feasible in theory than in 
practice. However, a long letter 
from Alan made his cousin very 
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happy on the third day after his 
departure. It was a perfect epistle 
in its way—at least, it thoroughly 
satisfied the fair recipient ; to be 
sure, it was her first experience in 
that line. Two lines—evidently 
written after the rest—said that 
his return must be deferred four- 
and-twenty hours. Helen did not 
hear again from her cousin; but 
on the morning of the day on which 
he was expected, the post brought 
two strange letters to Dene which 
changed the aspect of things mate- 
rially, One was addressed to Lady 
Mildred, the other to her daughter. 
Both were written in the same 
delicate feminine hand, and the con- 
tents of both were essentially the 
same, though they varied slightly 
in phrase. ‘My lady’s’ communi- 
cation may serve as a sample :— 

‘When Alan Wyverne returns, it 
might be well to ask him three 
simple questions :—What was the 
business that detained him in 
town? Who was his companion 
for two hours yesterday in the 
Botanical Gardens (which they had 
entirely to themselves)? Where he 
spent the whole of this afternoon ? 
I would give the answers myself, 
but I know him well, and I am 
sure he will not refuse to satisfy 
your natural curiosity. As my 
name will never be known, I need 
not disguise my motive in writing 
thus. I care nothing about serving 
you, or saving your daughter; I 
simply wish to serve my own 
revenge. I loved him dearly, once, 
or I should not hate him so heartily 
now. If Alan Wyverne chooses to 
betray so soon the girl to whom 
he has plighted faith, I do not see 
why one of his old loves should 
engross all the treachery.’ 

Helen’s letter was to the same 
purport ; but at greater length, and 
more considerately and gently ex- 
pressed, as though some compassion 
was mingled in the writer’s bitter- 
ness. 

I should very much like to know 
the jiancée who would receive such 
a communication as this with per- 
fect equanimity — supposing, of 
course, that her heart went with 
the promise of her hand. Miss 


Vavasour believed in her cousin to 
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a great extent, and her nature was 
too frank and generous to foster 
suspicion ; but she was not such a 
paragon of trustfulness. She was 
thoroughly miserable during the 
whole of the day. There was very 
little comfort to be got out of her 
mother (it was decided that the 
subject should not be mentioned, 
at present, to the Squire); ‘my 
lady’ said very little, but evidently 
thought that matters looked dark. 
When she said—‘ Don’t let us make 
ourselves unhappy till you have 
spoken to Alan; [ am certain he 
can explain everything’ —it was irri- 
tatingly apparent that she really 
took quite an opposite view of the 
probabilities, and was only trying 
to pacify Helen’s first excitement, 
as a nurse might humour the fancies 
of a fever-patient. Nevertheless, 
the demoiselle bore up bravely ; not 
one of the party at Dene guessed 
that anything had occurred to 
ruffle her; and there were sharp 
eyes of all colours amongst them. 
Mrs. Fernley was there—the most 
seductive of ‘grass-widows’-—whose 
husband had held for years some 
great post high up in the Hima- 
layas, only giving sign of his exis- 
tence by the regular transmission 
of large monies, wherewith to sus- 
tain the splendour of his consort’s 
establishment. There, too, was 
Agatha Drummond—whose name 
it is treason to introduce thus episo- 
dically, for she deserves a story to 
herself, and has nothing whatever 
to do with the present one—a 
beauty of the grand old Frankish 
type, with rich fair hair, haughty 
aquiline features, clear, bold blue 
eyes, and long elastic limbs—such 
as one’s fancy assigns to those who 
shared the bed of Merovingian 
kings. She passed most of her 
waking hours in riding, waltzing, 
or flirting; seldom or ever read 
anything, and talked, notwithstand- 
ing, passingly well; but for daring, 
energy, and power of supporting 
fatigue in her three favourite pur- 
suits, you might have backed her 
safely against any woman of her 
age in England. Both were very 
fond of Helen, and would have 
sympathized with her sincerely 
had they seen cause; but their 
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glances were not the less keenly 
inquisitive ; and, under the circum- 
stances, she deserved some credit 
for keeping her griefs so entirely 
to herself. 

I have heard grave, reverend 
men, with consciences probably as 
clear and correct as their banking- 
books, confess that they never 
returned home, after a_ brief 
absence during which no letters 
had been forwarded, without a cer- 
tain vague apprehension, which did 
not entirely subside till they had 
met their family and glanced over 
their correspondence. I will not 
affirm that some feeling of the sort 
did not cross Wyverne’s mind as 
he drove up the long dark avenue 
to Dene. He arrived so late that 
almost every one had gone up to 
dress, so he was not surprised at 
not finding Helen downstairs ; it is 
possible that he was slightly disap- 
pointed at not encountering her 
somewhere—by chance, of course— 
in gallery or corridor. When they 
met, just before dinner, Alan did 
fancy that there was something 
constrained in his cousin’s welcome, 
and unusually grave in his aunt’s 
greeting ; but he had no suspicion 
that anything was seriously amiss, 
till Helen whispered, as she passed 
him on leaving the dining-room— 
‘Come to the library as soon as 
you can. I am going there now.’ 
You may guess if he kept her wait- 
ing long. 

Miss Vavasour was sitting in an 
arm-chair near the fire; her head 
was bent low, leaning on her hand; 
even in the uncertain light you 
might see the slender fingers work- 
ing and trembling ; there was a 
listless despondency in her whole 
bearing, so different from its usual 
proud elasticity, that a sharp con- 
viction of something having gone 
fearfully wrong, shot through 
Wyverne’s heart, like the thrust of 
a dagger. His lips had not touched 
even her forehead, yet, but he did 
not now attempt a caress ; he only 
laid his hand gently on her shoulder 
—so light a touch need not have 
made her shiver—and whispered— 

‘What has vexed you, my own? 

For all answer, she gave him the 
letter, that she held ready. 
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He read it through by the light 
of the shaded lamp that stood near. 
Helen watched his face all the 
while with a fearful, feverish 
anxiety ; it betrayed not the faint- 
est shade of confusion or shame, 
but it grew very grave and sad, 
and, at last, darkened, almost 
sternly. When he came to the end 
he was still silent, and seemed to 
muse for a few seconds. But she 
could bear suspense no longer. Yet 
there was no anger in the sweet 
voice, it was only plaintive and 
pleading— 

‘Ah, Alan, do speak to me. 
Wont you say it is all untrue? 

Wyverne roused himself from his 
reverie instantly ; he drew nearer 
to his cousin’s side, and took her 
little trembling hand in his own, 
looking down into her face—lovelier 
than ever in its pale, troubled 
beauty—with an intense love and 
pity in his eyes. 

‘The blow was cruelly meant, 
and craftily dealt,’ he said; ‘but 
they shall not part us yet, if you 
are brave enough to believe me 
thoroughly and implicitly, this 
once. I will never ask you to do 
so again. Yes, the facts are true— 
don’t draw your hand back — I 
would not hold it another second 
if I could not say the inferences are 
as false as the Father of lies could 
make them. A dozen words answer 
all the questions, I was with Nina 
Lenox, in the Gardens ; and yester- 
day afternoon I stayed in town on 
her business, not on my own. There 
is the truth. The lie is—the in- 
sinuation that I had any other 
interest at stake than serving a 
rash unhappy woman in her hard 
need, That unfortunate is doomed 
to be fatal, it seems, even to her 
friends—she has right few left now 
to ruin. Darling, try to believe 
that neither she nor the world have 
ever had the right to call me by 
any other name.’ 

Mrs. Rawdon Lenox was one of 
the celebrities of that time. Her 
face and figure carried all before 
them, when she first came out ; and 
even in the first season they set her 
up as a sort of standard of beauty 
with which others could only be 
compared in degrees of inferiority. 
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She married early, and very un- 
happily. Her husband was a coarse, 
rough-tempered man, and tried 
from the first to tyrannize over his 
wayward impetuous wife—who had 
been spoilt from childhood upwards 
—just as he was wont to do over 
the tenants of his broad acres, and 
his countless dependents, Of 
course it did not answer. Years 
had passed since then, each one 
giving more excuse to Nina Lenox 
for her wild ways and reckless dis- 
regard of the proprieties ; but—not 
excuse enough. Men fell in love 
with her perpetually ; but they did 
not come scathless out of the fire, 
like the admirers of Maud Bra- 
bazon. The taint and smirch of 
the furnace-blast remained; well 
if there were not angry scars, too, 
rankling and refusing to be healed. 
Mothers and mothers-in-law shook 
their heads ominously at the men- 
tion of Nina’s name; the first, 
tracing the ruin of their son— 
moral or financial—the last, the 
domestic discomfort of their daugh- 
ter, to those fatal lansquenet-parties 
and still more perilous morning 
téte-d-tétes, 

Was it not hard to believe that a 
man, still short of his prime, and 
notoriously epicurean in his philo- 
sophy, could be in the secret of the 
sorceress without having drunk of 
her cup? That he could serve her as 
a friend, in sincerity and innocence, 
without ever having descended to 
be her accomplice? Yetthis amount 
of faith or credulity—call it which 
you will—Wyverne did not scruple 
to ask from Helen, then. 

It may not be denied that her 
heart seemed to contract, for an 
instant, painfully, when her lover's 
lips pronounced so familiarly that 
terrible name. But it shook off 
distrust before it could fasten there. 
She rose up, with her hand in 
Alan’s, and nestled close to his 
breast, and looked up earnestly 
and lovingly into his eyes. 

‘My own—my own still, she 
murmured, ‘I do believe you 
thoroughly, now, even if you tell 
me not another word. But do be 
kind and prudent, and don’t try 
me again soon, it is so very hard 
to bear.’ 


[ January, 
‘If I had only guessed—— 

That sentence was never finished, 
for reasons good and _ suflicient ; 
such delicious impediments to 
speech are unfortunately rather 
rare. The kiss of forgiveness was 
sweeter in its lingering fondness, 
than that which sealed the aftiance- 
ment under the oak-trees of the 
Home Wood. 

‘Sit here, child, Wyverne said, 
at last. ‘You shall hear all, now.’ 

He sank down on a cushion at 
her feet, and so madehis confession. 
Not a disagreeable penance, either, 
when absolution is secured before- 
hand, and a delicate hand wanders 
at times, with caressing encourage- 
ment, over the penitent’s brow and 
hair. 

It is quite unnecessary to give 
the explanation at length. Mrs, 
Lenox had involved herself in all 
sorts of scrapes, of which money- 
embarrassments were the least 
serious. Things had come to a 
dangerous crisis. -She had been 
foolish enough to borrow money of 
a man whose character ought to 
have deterred her, and then to 
offend him mortally. The creditor 
was base enough to threaten to use 
the weapons he possessed, in the 
shape of letters and other docu- 
ments, compromising Nina fear- 
fully. She heard that Wyverne 
was in town, and wrote to him to 
help her in her great distress. She 
preferred trusting him, to others 
on whom she had a real claim, 
because she knew him thoroughly ; 
and if there was no love-link 
between them, neither was there 
any remorse or reproach, She was 
heart-sick of intrigue, for the 
moment, and would try what a 
kind honest friend could do. It 
was true. Their intimacy had 
been always innocent. These 
things are not to be accounted for; 
perhaps Alan never cared to offer 
sacrifice at an altar on which in- 
cense from all kingdoms of the 
earth was burned. Mr, Lenox’s 
temper had become of late so 
brutally savage, that Nina felt ac- 
tual physical fear at the idea of his 
hearing of her embarrassments, 
This was the reason why she had 
met Wyverne clandestinely in the 
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Her husband 


Botanical Gardens. 
was absent the whole of the next 
day ; so she had received him at 


home. It was a difficult and deli- 
cate business ; but Alan carried it 
through. He got the money first 
—not a very large sum—found out 
the creditor with some trouble, 
and satisfied him, gaining posses- 
sion of every dangerous document. 
It was a stormy interview at first ; 
but Wyverne was not easily with- 
stood when thoroughly in earnest ; 
and his quiet, contemptuous firm- 
ness fairly broke the other down. 
You may fancy Nina’s gratitude: 
indeed, up to a certain point, Alan 
had congratulated himself on hav- 
ing wrought a work of mercy and 
charity without damage to any one. 
You have seen how he was un- 
deceived. He did not dissemble 
from Helen his self-reproach at 
having been foolish enough to 
meddle in the matter at all. 

‘Some one must be sacrificed at 
such times, he said; ‘but, my 
darling, it were better that all the 
intrigantes in London should go to 
the wall, than that you should have 
an hour’s disquiet. Trust me, Ill 
see to this for the future. I am 
sure Mrs, Lenox would not be a 
nice friend for you; and it is better 
to cut off the connexion before you 
can be brought in contact. One 
can afford to be frank when one 
has done a person a real service. 
Til write her a few lines—you 
can correct them, if you like—to 
say that this affair has been made 
the subject of anonymous letters ; 
and that I cannot, for your sake, 
risk more misconstruction ; so that 
our acquaintance must be of the 
slightest henceforward.’ 

So peace was happily restored. 
We need not go into a minute de- 
scription of the ‘rejoicings’ that 
ensued. One thought only puzzled 
and troubled Alan exceedingly. 

‘I can’t conceive who can have 
written that letter, he said, ‘ or got 
it written. The hand of course 
proves nothing, nor the motive im- 
plied, which is simply not worth 
noticing. It is just as likely the 
work of a man’s malevolence as of 
awoman’s. Helen, I own frankly 
{ would rather it were the first than 
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the last. But I thought I had not 
made an enemy persevering enough 
to watch all my movements, or 
cruel enough to deal that blow in 
the dark.’ 

It was evident that the shock to 
his genial system of belief in the 
world in general affected him far 
more than the foiled intent of per- 
sonal injury. 

When Lady Mildred saw her 
daughter’s face, as the latter re- 
entered the drawing-room alone, 
she guessed at once the issue of 
the conference, and knew that it 
would be useless now to cavil at an 
explanation which must have been 
absolutely satisfactory. She was 
not in the least disappointed ; in- 
deed, the most she had expected 
from this first shock to Helen’s 
confidence was a slight loosening 
of the foundations, From the first 
moment of reading the anonymous 
letter, she detected fraud and mis- 
representation ;“ and argued that 
the Truth would this time prevail, 
So, when Alan had audience of her 
in her boudoir late that evening, 
he found no ditficulty in making 
his cause good. ‘ My lady’ did just 
refer to something she had said on 
a former occasion, and quite coin- 
cided in Wyverne’s idea, that this 
was one of the dangerous acquaint- 
ances that it was imperative on him 
to give up: indeed, she was very 
explicit and decided on this point. 
Otherwise, she was everything that 
was kind and conciliatory ; and 
really said lessaboutthe imprudence 
in meddling with such an affair at 
all, than could have been expected 
from the most indulgent of aunts 
or mothers. Just before he left 
the boudoir, Alan read the letter 
through that ‘my lady’ had given 
him—he had scarcely glanced at it 


before. When he gave it back his 
face had perceptibly lightened, 


though his lip was curling scorn- 
fully. 

‘I’m so glad you showed me that 
pleasant letter, Aunt Mildred,’ he 
said. ‘My mind is quite easy now 
as to the sex of the informer. No 
woman, I dare swear, to whom I 
ever spoke words of more than 
common courtesy could have 
written such words as those. Per- 
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haps I may find out his name some 
day, and thank him for the trouble 
he has taken.’ 

Lady Mildred did not feel ex- 
actly comfortable just then. She 
would have preferred the whole 
transaction being now left in as 
much obscurity as possible. She 
knew how determined and obstinate 
the speaker could be when he had 
real cause to be unforgiving. She 
knew that he was capable of exact- 
ing the reckoning to the uttermost 
farthing, though the settlement 
was ever so long delayed. On the 
whole, however, she was satisfied 
with the aspect of affairs as they 
remained. She had good reason to 
be so. Doubt and distrust may 
seem to vanish ; but they generally 
leave behind them a slow, subtle, 
poisonous influence, that the purest 
and strongest faith may not defy. 
Of all diseases, those are the most 
dangerous, which linger in the 
system when the cure is pronounced 
to be perfect. 

I knew a man well who passed 
through the Crimean war untouched 
by steel or shot, though he was 
ever in the front of the battle. 
Even the terrible trench-work did 
not seem to affect him. He would 
come in, wet but not weary, sleep 
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in his damp tent contentedly, and 
rise up in his might rejoicing. 
When, quite at the end of the war, 
he was attacked by the fever, no 
one felt any serious alarm. We 
supposed that Kenneth McAlpine 
could shake off any ordinary sick- 
ness as easily as Samson did the 
Philistine’s gyves. In truth, he 
did appear to recover very speedily ; 
and, when he returned to England, 
seemed in his usual health again. 
But soon he began to waste and 
pine away without any symptoms 
of active disease. None of the 
doctors could reach the seat of the 
evil, or even define its cause. It 
took some time to sap that colossal 
strength fairly away; but month 
by month the doom came out more 
lainly on his face, and the end 
1as come at last. Poor Kenneth’s 
grave will be as green as the rest of 
them, next spring, when the grass 
begins to grow. 

Standing by the sepulchre of 
Faith, or Love, or Hope—if we 
dared look back—we might find 
it hard to remember when and 
where the first seeds of decay were 
sown, though we do not forget one 
pang of the last miserable days 
that preceded the sharp death- 
agony. 
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A GREEK BALLAD. 
Mecas AND DAVELI. 


THE accompanying song will best 
be explained by an extract from 
the journal of a traveller in Greece, 
in the October of last year :-— 
‘From the convent of “Jerusalem” 
(called by Colonel Leake “ Arsali”) 
on the heights above Daulis, we 
followed a road which, at the foot 
of a steep defile, was joined by 
two others, leading, the one from 
Thebes, the other from Delphi. This 
junction was the famous 7’riodos or 
Threeways, where CEdipus met his 
father Laius on the narrow descent 
as he came from Delphi and Laius 
from Thebes. In the midst of it 
Damasistratus, King of Plata, 
finding the dead bodies of his 
neighbour potentate and the ser- 
vant who fell with him, had erected 
a huge cairn, which Pausanias saw 
as he passed this way in the reign of 
Hadrian. The course of the three 
roads is marked far and near by a 
dark conical hill, on the top of 
which, or at the foot of which, the 
cairn of Laius must have been 
raised. But with that charming 
continuity of illustration with 
which Greek history and geography 
abound, this tragical spot had 
become within the last three years 
invested with a second cycle of 
dramatic interest, which in a 
remarkable manner explained and 
enlivened the first. As we ap- 
proached the fatal hill, the ever- 
tee chatter of the guides and 
muleteers flowed into one channel, 
deepening and widening as we 
descended the ravine. It was not of 
(Edipus or of Laius that they were 
talking, but of the great robber chief 
Davéli, who, in 1858, had perished 
on this spot. A single incident will 
suffice to explain the character and 
importance of this modern hero. 
‘It was Christmas, now some five 
years since, in the house of a 
wealthy merchant at Chalcis, in 
Eubcea. He was absent in Athens, 
but his wife and daughter were at 
home, and his daughter's betrothed 
lover, a Greek judge. The family 
party were playing at cards, when 
the door was quietly opened by two 
strangers, who asked to see one of 





the guests, who was a physician, 
The judge looked hard at the two 
men, and said, “ You seem to me 
very like robbers.” ‘“ Youthinkso?” 
they replied. In the next moment 
the room was filled with a band of 
twenty brigands, Davéli at their 
head. Resistance was impossible, 
They seized the plate and jewels, 
They set a pot of oil to boil on the 
fire, their usual process for extorting 
the secret places of treasure in the 
house. They set the judge to play 
at cards with one of the thieves— 
“If you win, you shall be spared ; 
if you lose, you shall die.” Mean- 
while a servant had escaped and 
given the alarm. Just before the 
oil had boiled, and just before the 
game of cards was finished, a cry 
rose that the soldiers were coming. 
The robbers fled, carryingaway with 
them the daughter of the house, her 
brother, and her brother-in-law. 
For two months she remained with 
them; moving to and fro, over 
Helicon and Parnassus, sleeping in 
caves, wrapped in sheepskins, living 
on roast lamb and pure water; 
treated with the utmost courtesy 
by Davéli, who, whenever her shoes 
were worn out, sent to Lebadea for 
new ones. Constant negotiations 
were carried on for her ransom. In 
order to assure her friends of her 
safety, and at the same time to 
keep her in custody, she was ex- 
hibited to them on the top of 
inaccessible cliffs. Finally, Davéli 
restored her jewels, and advised 
her to go home another way, lest 
the more savage part of his band 
should intercept her return. 

‘These and like feats had made 
him the hero or the terror of the 
neighbouring mountains. At last 
a united effort was made to seize 
him. He had often lodged by 
force in the convent of Jerusalem, 
under the auspices of Father Joseph. 
But now the tide was turned. 
Through the Abbot’s shepherds on 
Parnassus, notice was given of the 
hiding-place of the band, and he 
and his monks came out armed in 
pursuit. From Helicon too, the 
great monastery of St. Luke, which 
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has given so many “ Lukes” to this 
neighbourhood, sent its monks in 
like manner. The-whole of Par- 
nassus was surrounded, and the 
band was driven down towards the 
“Three ways’—the Pass (or Der- 
veni) of Koulia. Each of the three 
roads was guarded by the villagers 
of the respective approaches. ‘The 
heights of Daulis were hemmed in 
by the Daulians. The road from 
Thebes was shut in by the peasants 
of Dystomo. That from Delphi 
was closed by the Aracovites, who 
were led by one of their own 
people, Megas, the head of the 
gens-larmes, or Chorophylakes, 
He with his men killed Davéli; 
and twenty-six out of the band of 
thirty were destroyed. Megas him- 
self fell, and on the top of the hill 
—on the very spot where for fear 
of robbers CEdipus committed the 
fatal deed of his life—a monument 
commemorates his death and the 
extirpation of the band. 

‘Fresh from this scene we arrived 
at the village of Aracova. It is 
one of those spots in Greece which, 
without any ancient name or fame, 
has, like Hydra and Psaria, acquired 
or retained more of the ancient 
blood and spirit than many of the 
illustrious places of classical times. 
Tt stands on the double crest of the 
pass leading to Delphi. Its inhabi- 
tants are renowned for their pure 
Greek, theirsimplicity, their beauty, 
and (in the most recent times) their 
resistance to robbers. In the centre 
of the upper village was, with 
some difficulty, arranged one of 
their rustic dances. Even in Ara- 
cova there was a faction between the 
upper and lower town; and the 
only space sufficiently large for the 
occasion was in the lower town, 
which the damsels of the upper 
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refused to frequent. At last a spot 
was found, and the dance was 
arranged by the Mayor of the 
village, who had married the only 
daughter of Megas, and whose two 
little boys were called “Luke,” from 
the Heliconian hermit,and“ Megas,” 
from his distinguished grandfather, 
He stood by whilst George, the son 
of Megas, resplendent in beauty 
both of face and dress, led the band, 
which consisted of three men and 
six women. To the sound of a 
drum, and in a measured step, the 
dance began. The solemnity of the 
motion was precisely what one can 
imagine in an ancient chorus, and 
it was only varied by the sudden 
evolutions of the leader, combining 
the utmost occasional vehemence 
of action and gesture with general 
impassibility in the manner only 
found in Oriental or half-Oriental 
nations. The songs were sung by 
the women. They were three, and 
were afterwards written out at 
length by the Mayor of the village. 
The following version attempts to 
reproduce them as faithfully as 
possible. In the two first, some- 
thing like the irregularity of the 
original metre and rhythm has 
been preserved ; in the third, the 
subject required a somewhat more 
careful construction, It will be 
seen that it exactly resembles those 
collected in Fauriel’s songs, and 
remarkably confirms their authen- 
ticity. The dialogue with the 
birds—the sudden interchange of 
narrative and speech—and the 
Homer-like repetition of names 
and epithets, occur constantly in 
all the songs of this character. 
The impossibilities of the story, 
and the abruptness of the style, 
are strongly marked in the original 


Greek.’ 


Sone IL—How Jonn MEGAS DESTROYED THE Banp oF THE RoBBER 
Curer, Curisto Davéui, In THE Dervinr* (or pass) or Kovtta, 


IN THE CountTRY oF ARACOVA. 


HE corn was reaping in the fields, was threshing in the yards, 
When out rode bold John Megas at the head of his gallant guards. 


* Derveni is a Turkish word for guardhouse, thence applied to any defile or 


pass.—(Colonel Mure’s Travels in Greece, vol. ii. 259.) 
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A Greek Ballad. 


‘Go up to watch the sheepfolds and the convents far and near, 
That henceforth through Lidkura* the thieves no more appear.’ 


II. 

Ho! Christo! Ho! Davéli; chief of the robber band! 
Go no more to Lidkura, no longer vex our heights : 
For Megas comes against thee, with all the Aracovites.’ 

Ill. 
Down from the sacred well t they fly, down to the rocky walls. 
Hark! how Phonducas with Davéli and with Sapphirus calls. 
‘Ho! Megas! if ye wish to fight with sword and robber’s gun, 
We will fight like Pallikaris$ bold before the day is done.’ 

IV. 
The Megas heard them as they spoke, and straight he turn’d and said 
Unto the gallant comrades whom he to battle led— 


‘Come, charge your guns, and draw your swords, and fix your bayonets fast. 
We all shall live or all shall die, before this day is past.’ 
% 
He leaped upon the guarded mount; his sword was in his hand. 
Phondueas fell, Davéli fell, chief of the robber band ; 
Sapphirus too—the dog Sapphir—sunk with a bitter wound, 
And low he lay, and struggled hard upon the fatal ground ; 
Though his right hand was smitten off, his left still bore its part, 
And with his left he fought, and struck the Megas through his heart. 
VI. 
Then Megas to his comrades sent a cry that piere’d the air— 
‘ Where is Zigouri, brother dear ? dear Maurodemus, where ? 
Go let my Azimou, my child, my only daughter, know, 
She must doff her bracelets§ hung with gold, for the sober signs of woe. 
She must not wear the festal garb of our church’s fairest day ;|| 
For they have slain me in the midst of the Pass of Koulia.’ 





Sone Il.—Tue Direr. 


I. 
VHE villages and villagers lament him far and near; 
His wife laments and pours a flood of many a dark, dark tear. 

She sits beside the open door, to sorrow and to weep; 
She looks to the Holy Virgin’s church,{] that crowns the mountain steep— 
‘Rouse up, my Jani, rouse thee; sleep not a heavy sleep ; 
All thy good comrades seek for thee, thy Pallikaris bold, 
That they with thee may share the spoil, the bracelets hung with gold. 
Ho! take the drum and beat it loud, and sing the funeral song ; 
They have slain my son, my Megas ; lament him loud and long.’ 


* LTiakura, the modern name of Parnassus. 
+ A well near the Convent of Jerusalem. 
} ‘Brave fellows’—zrahAnkdoua. 
§ ‘ Floria’—necklaces, bracelets, frontlets, made of coins. 
|| ‘The day of the Panaghia,’ z.e., of ‘The All Holy Virgin,’ who is the patron 


saint of the village church in which the village festival, or Panegyris, takes place. 


*| The church of the Panaghia, on the hill of Arécova, where Megas was buried. 
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II. 
: (Megas replies)— 
‘I left my songs in dark Dervéni, in the Pass of Koulia. 
Come, come and hear the only song which I have now to say. 
Come down, poor birds, poor hapless birds, above our heads that fly ; 
Down from Parnassus, where their flocks the shepherds feed on high. 
Go down, and in Ardcova, in the midst of the bazaar, 
Sit there, and hear laments, and tears, and wails that sound afar. 
Sit there and hear two orphan souls—the mother and the daughter— 
How they lament, and wail, and grieve for my untimely slaughter.’ 


Sone II].—Tae Morner or DavEtt. 


1. 
SHEPHERDESS, an aged crone, 
Sits on a rock, sits on a stone— 
The mother of Davéli. 
She points aloft to Aracova ; 
She looks adown to Koulia, 
In the Pass of dark Dervéni. 
She sees a thick black smoke around; 
She hears the muskets’ rattling sound : 
Her soul still says—‘ May he be found 
The conqueror, my Davéli.’ 
She sees the birds that come that way, 
She asks what news they bring to-day— 
* My bird, my bird, from Liakura, 
What news from dark Dervéni P’ 
Il. 
(The Bird replies)— 
‘Your son this day with Megas bold, 
Is fighting hard to keep his hold, 
In the pass of dark Dervéni. 
And Megas bold, with bayonets bright, 
Has storm’d the hold and won the height, 
And slain, with all his men of might, 
Your son, your own Davéli.’ 
III. 
The aged mother threw on high 
A cry, as loud as she could ery— 
* Anathema, Anathema! 
To thee, oh! curs’d Aracova ; 
Who broughtest forth the Megas bold 
That slew the band, and storm’d the hold, 
In the Pass of dark Derveni. 
Anathema, Anathema! 
To thee, oh! curs’d Ardcova; 
With every curs’d Aracovite 
That slew, with all his men of might, 


My darling, my Davéli!’ 
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COMETS. 


AS recently as in the month of 
April last, an opinion was ex- 
_— in these pages, that ‘the 

onati had spoiled us,’ for other 
comets, ‘for many a year to come.’ 
Little could it have been then 
anticipated by ourselves, or our 
readers, that thirteen weeks would 
prove the groundlessness of that 
conjecture. Not, indeed, that we 
can admit that our old friend of 
1858 is altogether beaten out of 
the field. The fact is much other- 
wise. There was no‘ comparison 
between the condensed profusion 
of his beautiful white plume, as it 
stood right up, night after night, 
in the dark autumnal sky, and the 
thin and scattered streams of our 
late visitant. But what the latter 
could not claim on the score of in- 
trinsic merit was fully compensated 
to him by his very favourable cir- 
cumstances. Far smaller in bulk 


than the Donati, he came right up 
over the sun with a more vivid 
and fiery blaze; his very aspect 
seemed to show his threatening 


nearness, and the comparatively 
feeble diffusion of his tresses might 
have told us—but that none of us 
knew at the moment how to inter- 
pret their language —that they 
were closely impending over our 
heads, if not actually enfolding us 
in their mazes, and penetrating 
the very air we were breathing. 
It seems now an established fact 
that we have either traversed 
bodily the line of that glorious 
comet’s train, or at least have been 
in such immediate proximity to its 
sweep, that it is scarcely conceiv- 
able that the whole of its materials 
should have travelled past us. It 
was a wonderful conjuncture. Such 
events may have frequently taken 
place in pre-astronomical ages, but 
no record of them, worthy of the 
name, remains ; and we have been 
told upon good authority that the 
tails of comets were, in 1819, 1823, 
and 1826, directed towards the 
earth ; but they, again, were too 
short to have reached us : while, on 
the late occasion, the length of the 
streams, as they were lifted off our 
atmosphere, showed plainly that 
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they had passed by us, and far be- 
yond us, away into illimitable 
space. And now the event has 
actually happened which was al- 
luded to in our former dissertation 
as at any rate possible—that near 
appulse which, it was supposed, 
might afford an unequivocal solu- 
tion of the question of cometary 
influence ; and here we are, pro- 
ceeding as steadily and quietly as 
ever in our orbit, and as far as 
ever—at least as regards any posi- 
tive evidence—from any kind of 
additional information. The comet 
has come and gone, never to be 
again beheld by anyone now living 
upon the face of the earth; and 
we know scarcely anything more 
about it than before. It is not 
only a present, but a prospective 
disappointment. Generations ma 
pass away, as they have passed, 
without the record of an equally 
close approach; and unless some 
new means of research should un- 
expectedly be offered to us, or 
some known mode of investigation 
may be found capable of a new ap- 
plication, it seems probable that, 
whatever may be the case with our 
posterity, we, at least, have reached 
the limit of our discoveries in this 
direction. Since, then, we can 
look so little forward, it appears a 
good opportunity for looking back 
and reviewing the actual amount 
of our knowledge; or rather, select- 
ing a few outlying points of inte- 
rest for discussion ; for the whole 
subject in all its bearings spreads 
itself out to a magnitude that per- 
haps might be little anticipated ; 
and had we the ability to lead the 
way, we doubt whether our readers 
could in fairness be expected to 
persevere in following us through 
such an exploration. 

For example, what may be called 
the literature of comets has alone 
attained a disheartening magni- 
tude. To say nothing of the nume- 
rous monographs of celebrated 
comets which marked the awaken- 
ing of astronomy, or treatises such 
as those of Kepler and Hevel, 
which gave a more general view of 
the subject,—all of which materials 
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are valuable, even now, in propor- 
tion to the fidelity or sagacity of 
their authors,—we have only to 
turn to the two folio volumes of 
the Socinian minister Stanislaus 
Lubienietzki, whose troubled and 
miserable life, together with those 
of two of his daughters, was cut 
short by poison in 1675, to see 
how much might be said, even at 
that early period, and compara- 
tively to how little purpose. Or, 
if we would form an idea of the 
field over which cometary infor- 
mation is sown broadcast, we shall 
find that the indefatigable and 
trusty Pingré, in order to form as 
complete a catalogue as possible, 
consulted upwards of six hundred 
authorities—the greater part, of 
course, annalists of former days. 
At least sixty-five treatises must 
have been published relating more 
or less to the comet of 1680 alone, 
since that amount is already col- 
lected in the noble astronomical 
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library of the Czar’s observatory at 
Poulkowa, near St. Petersburg ; 
and the three hundred and eighty- 
two works on the subject of comets 
not long ago to be found there, 
must in these days be a continually 
increasing quantity. 

Or, again, it would he no trifling 
matter to trace all the absurd 
superstitions which have been con- 
nected with these phenomena from 
the earliest ages. How they origi- 
nally came to be aspersed as omi- 
nous of evil, or why that impression 
should have been so widely and so 
long entertained, it might be diffi- 
cult to say. It is remarkable that 
no mention is made of comets 
in Holy Scripture, though the 
imagery of prophetic inspiration 
seems well calculated for their in- 
troduction ; possibly the object of 
that silence might be to discourage 
the dread of portents which would 
naturally attend upon heathen 
idvlatries :— 


Learn not the way of the heathen ; 
And be not dismayed at the signs of heaven ; 
For the heathen are dismayed at them.* 


Among the Greeks such appre- 
hensions were general. Yet Ari- 
stotle, in assigning a physical cause 
for the effects of comets on our 
atmosphere, seems not to have 
shared the popular opinion as to 
their political signification ; an in- 
stance of moderation or caution the 
more to be wondered at, since one 
of those coincidences took place in 
his youth which in every age have 
alarmed the ignorant, and some- 
times staggered the betterinformed. 
In the year 373 (or 371) B.C, a 
tremendous comet which was called 
the ‘Beam’ (or rafter) and the 


‘Way, from its aspect, and whose 
tail resembled a coe avenue of 
trees, preceded or attended a fear- 
ful earthquake, which overwhelmed 
the cities of Helice and Bura in the 
gulf since named from Lepanto, 
and seemed to herald to the Spar- 
tans their bloody overthrow on the 
field of Leuctra, and the departure 
of a supremacy of five hundred 
years. The Romans, as might have 
been expected, inherited the preju- 
dice, as it would be easy to show 
by a whole string of quotations, 
but we will only cite those fine 
lines of Lucan :— 


Ignota obscure viderunt sidera noctes, 
Ardentemque polum flammis, cceloque volantes 
Obliquas per inane faces, crinemque timendi 
Sideris, et terris mutantem regna Cometen. 


which, as Rowe is here somewhat stupid, we shall venture to render 


thus :— 


Strange stars arose upon the midnight gloom, 
Flames girt the pole ; the fireball’s hasty glare 
Shot through the void, and nations read their doom 
Foreshadowed in the comet’s dreadful hair. 


Or the still grander passage of Virgil, 


Non secus ac liquida si quando nocte comete 
Sanguinei lugubre rubent. 


* Jeremiah x. 2. 
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This is painting indeed. Nor is Dryden’s rendering an unworthy one :— 


Thus threatening comets, when by night they rise, 
Shoot sanguine streams, and sadden all the skies. 


Yet, if we may digress a moment, 
we have here a specimen of the 
difficulty of canaiaioe: even in 
the hands of a master : the idea of 
rising by night has no place in 
Virgil, and is worthless in point of 
effect ; while the exceedingly beau- 
tiful contrast implied in the 
‘liquida nocte’ is unrendered in 
the English version. The state of 
knowledge, and that of society, in 
succeeding ages, were little calcu- 
lated to disperse these apprehen- 
sions, and the scientific progress of 
later days has done less to remove 
them than sanguine persons have 
expected. In France, in 1773, the 
terror was unbounded, from the 
mere announcement of a very 
harmless memoir by Lalande, on 
Comets which may approach the 
Earth : it has been even said that 
there were several cases in which 
life was sacrificed to the fear of 
death, In 1832, a similar alarm 
roused up the same impressible 
nation to an extent which called 
forth Government interference in 
the shape of Arago’s well-known 
treatise, great part of which is 
composed of grave replies to the 
silliest of inquiries. In our own 
quieter country there was some 
discomfort felt a few years ago, in 
consequence of the anticipated ap- 
proach of that great deceiver, the 
Comet of Charles V.: and even last 
summer we have been told that the 
journalists of Paris received official 
instructions to be sparing in their 
references to the wonder in the 
northern heavens, and never to 
allude to there being such a thing 
as a comet called ‘ Ceesar’s, or to 
the name of the Emperor Charles 
V. So much for the boasted ‘march 
of intellect’ in ‘the nineteenth 
century.’ However, some allow- 
ances must be made. Everybody 
cannot have a scientific education ; 
and prejudices are slow in depar- 
ture. There certainly have been 
singular coincidences, even in this 
nineteenth century: the comet of 
1807 was followed by the French 
occupation of Spain; the pallid 





plume of 1811, by the most disas- 
trous retreat from Moscow; the 
fiery sabre of 1854, by the war of 
Sebastopol ; the Donati, by that in 
Italy ; and these would naturally be 
more noticed than the absence of 
any adequate sequel to the greater 
comet of 1843. No doubt it is one of 
the indirect benefits of astronomy 
that it tends toremove unreasonable 
apprehensions : but if this were all 
the result, poor indeed must be 
the study that could yield no 
nobler fruit; and one scarcely 
knows whether to feel most pity 
or surprise in reading, at the close 
of Laplace’s Systéme du Monde, 
that while modern discoveries have 
rendered important services to 
navigation and astronomy, ‘their 
great benefit has been the having 
dissipated the alarms occasioned 
by extraordinary celestial pheno- 
mena, and destroyed the errors 
springing from the ignorance of 
our true relation with nature— 
errors so much the more fatal, as 
social order can only rest on the 
basis of those relations.’ And was 
this all that so gifted. an intellect 
could perceive in the study of the 
handiwork of God? Most lame 
and impotent conclusion! The 
youthful shepherd of Bethlehem 
Ephrata, in all his scientific igno- 
rance, was by far the better philo- 
sopher of the two ! 

But, were this branch of our sub- 
ject exhausted, another awaits us— 
the various hypotheses which have 
been framed at different times to 
explain the appearance of comets, 
or to account for the evil effects for 
which they have been made an- 
swerable. But there would be little 
to interest us in the ancient ideas 
of their being reflections of the 
solar rays in the mirror of the fir- 
mament, or the result of the con- 
junction of planets, or in the more 
rational guesses that they were 
lights shut up in lanterns of mist, 
or lofty clouds illuminated or in- 
flamed by the rays of the sun, 
moon, or stars. Democritus was 
said to have gone off in quite a dif- 
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ferent direction, and beheld in them 
the translation of hervic souls to a 
higher region ; and Augustus, when 
a comet appeared during the fune- 
ral games of Julius Czesar, seems 
to have been willing to cherish a 
similar notion, and in consequence 
attixed a star to the forehead of his 
great predecessor's statue. The 
theory of Aristotle, that comets, 
being the combustion of hot and 
dry terrestrial exhalations in the 
highest region of the atmosphere, 
might be followed by winds and 
drought, was not wide enough for 
the popular belief; and his fol- 
lowers accordingly attempted to 
improve upon it by asserting that, 
in ascending to form the comet, 
and descending again in the shape 
of ashes, these hot, sulphureous, 
and volcanic exhalations would so 
poison the air through which they 
yassed as to produce pestilence, ill- 
ci hatred, conspiracy, and 
war ; and all persons of delicate or 
melancholic temperament being 
most subject to such influences, it 
would of course follow that princes 
and rulers, who are naturally of 
such a constitution, would be es- 
pecial sufferers. It would be easy 
to enlarge the list of the absurdities 
of what Hooke calls ‘ worm-eaten 
antiquity, but to little purpose; 
and we must not forget that the 
elder Pythagoreans, and Apollonius 
of Myndus, entertained far more 
sensible notions upon the subject: 
and the prophetic words of Seneca 
would well deserve repetition at 
length, had we room for them; he 
ought never to be forgotten, who 
said, ‘The time will come when 
our posterity will wonder at our 
ignorance of things so plain.’ Ata 
later period light broke in rapidly 
upon the dark regions of cometo- 
mancy ; the method of parallax—or, 
in other words, of finding the dis- 
tance of an object from its apparent 
change of place as viewed from dif- 
ferent stations—though it had but 
partial success as applied by Regio- 
montanus in 1472, was a spell of 
power in 1577, in the hands of a 
greater master, Tycho Brahe :— 
thenceforth not only was our atmo- 
sphere for ever exorcised from 
bearing the blame of such ill- 
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omened productions, but the solid 
Ptolemzean spheres were shattered 
by the blow, and comets went 
through in triumph, and the fertile 
and exuberant genius,of Kepler 
expatiated in the opening and fol- 
lowed them into illimitable space. 
It is true that his vivid fancy here, 
as elsewhere, led him into specula- 
tions which have been sneered at 
by men every way his inferiors, 
He not only supposed that comets 
were created to occupy the great 
solitudes of the heavens, as fishes 
were made to inhabit the sea, and 
that the celestial heights are as full 
of the one as the marine depths of 
the other—and there he was not far 
wrong, for a moderate computation 
shows that about four thousand 
comets have probably traversed our 
system since the Christian era— 
but he assigned superior intelli- 
gences as their conductors, and on 
purpose to explain the tempests 
and inundations which they pre- 
ceded, attributed to the earth a 
vital or animal faculty, that, to- 
gether with the spirit of all mortal 
creatures, is dismayed at any por- 
tent inthe heavens. These indeed 
are dreams. But they are the 
dreams of a magnificent intellect— 
the unmeasured and unbounded 
outbreaks of that enthusiasm which 
is so often the handmaid of true 
and living power. But dreams 
visit likewise minds of an inferior 
order ; and we should be unwor- 
thily detained were we to recount 
the visions of various speculators 
down to the present time, as well 
of those who looked upon comets 
as places of torment, as of those 
who fancied them the most suitable 
observatories for the study of crea- 
tion. Celebrated as they were in 
their day, the lucubrations of the 
eccentric Whiston, as to the Comet 
of the Deluge, and that of the 
future Judgment, are now admitted 
to be of little more value. 

Another branch awaits us—the 
history of the events and anecdotes 
connected with these phenomena, 
which would form a curious collec- 
tion : such as the repartee by which 
Vespasian would fain have averted 
the omen of his death, as though 
the ‘hairy star’ concerned much 
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less his own bald-headed self than 
the long-haired King of Parthia — 
the far nobler remark of Charle- 
magne to Eginhard before his own 
decease, when the latter would 
have dissuaded him from appre- 
hension, ‘ We ought to fear nothing 
but Him who is the Maker both of 
us and of this star; but we are 
bound to praise His mercy, who, 
sinners as we are, vouchsafes to ad- 
monish our inertness by such prog- 
nostications ;—the representation 
in the Bayeux tapestry of the 
Comet of the Norman Conquest 
(the same with that of Halley) ;—the 
church-bell still rung at noon in 
Roman Catholic countries, in con- 
sequence of the terror of Pope 
Calixtus IIL. at another return of 
that cometin 1456;—and the arro- 
gant yet somehow sublime excla- 
mation of Giovanni Galeazzo Vis- 
conti, first Duke of Milan, on occa- 
sion of the wonderful comet of 
1402 :—‘ On dit,’ says Pingré, ‘ que 
Galéas layant vue, désespéra de sa 
vie: car, dit-il, notre pére, au lit de 
la mort, nous a révélé que selon le 
témoignage de tous les astrologues, 
au temps de notre mort, une sem- 
blable étoile devoit paroitre durant 
huit jours . . . ses amis l’aidérent 
a sortir de son lit, il vit la cométe 
et sécria, Je rends graces 3 mon 
Dieu, de ce qwil a voulu que ma 
mort fit annoncée aux hommes par 
ce signe céleste.” He died shortly 
after. We might mention, too, the 
curious ‘ comet-dollar’ still worn as 
a charin, which was struck in Ger- 
many on occasion of the comet of 
1664, with the inscription, ‘ O Lord, 
punish us not in thine anger.’ But 
we can only just touch these things. 
We have along road before us— 
well for our readers if they find it 
not a weary one. We have been 
merely sketching a few prelimi- 
naries ; not a word has yet been 
said as to the real phenomena of 
comets ; and to this part of our un- 
dertaking we must now at once 
address ourselves, 

itvery one knows that comets in 
general consist of a head anda tail, 
and is aware at which end the 
nucleus is to be looked for. But if 
we make pretensions to accuracy, 
ve must begin further back, and 
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observe that many comets have 
neither tail nor nucleus, being in 
fact mere circular patches of faint 
mist, undistinguishable, except by 
their motion, from the numerous 
class of inconspicuous nebule. As 
we ascend in the scale, the centre 
is found to become more dense, and 
in certain cases to put on a granu- 
lated and even a sparkling aspect, 
like that of a nebula beginning to 
yield up its starry components to 
optical power. ‘Through various 
stages of increasing concentration 
we thus arrive at the fully-de- 
veloped specimen, and then the 
nucleus-bearing head is almost sure 
to throw out some proportion of 
tail. In fact, the more brilliant 
comets seem formed, with many 
individual peculiarities, upon much 
the same plan, consisting of a 
nucleus, a coma, rays or sectors, 
envelopes, and a tail. We propose to 
give some account of these in order, 

I. The Nuclews—All the larger 
comets, viewed without a telescope, 
or with only a low power, bear in 
the midst of the head the likeness 
of a star. Higher magnitiers, while 
they enlarge, almost invariably 
confuse this stellar appearance, and 
give it the character of a condensed 
centre rather than of a defined 
planetary disc. In 1807 and 1811, 
Herschel I. detected a minute and 
scarcely measurable point, which 
in the latter case was not in the 
centre of the greatest brightness. 
Schréter, on the other hand, gave 
the name of nucleus to the whole 
interior of those heads, which, 
though without a defined edge, ex- 
hibited in one part a sudden in- 
crease of brilliancy. In general, 
there is a small but measurable 
central speck, sufficiently distinct 
from the surrounding haze, yet by 
no means bounded, like a planet, 
by a sharp outline. Donati’s Comet 
in 1858, and our recent visitor, 
furnished beautiful examples of 
such nuclei : in splendour, however, 
they have been far surpassed on 
former occasions. The Donati was 


never visible to the naked eye in 
the day-time ; the late comet was 
so seen only by one observer (Mr. 
Lowe) on the evening of June 30: 
but there is evidence more or less 
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satisfactory that the comets of the 
following years have all dared to 
show their faces in the presence of 
the sun ;—s.c. 43 (Cesar’s); A.D. 
975, 1106, 1269? 1402, 1472, 1500, 
1532, 1577, 1618, 1744, 1843. Of 
these, in 1106 a star was visible at 
the distance of a foot and a half 
from the sun, from the third to the 
ninth hour, on Feb. 4 or 5, appear- 
ing two or three days later as a 
great comet: Pingré has assigned 
two such to 1402 ; but we are in- 
clined to think that one has been 
multiplied by the inaccuracy of 
early chronicles ; it was the star of 
Galeazzo Visconti, and did not 
dread even the vicinity of the solar 
blaze: that of 1577 was seen by 
Tycho when he was fishing with 
his servants a little before sunset ; 
that of 1744, the ‘ Pretender’s 
Comet,’ was of surpassing splen- 
dour, being seen at its perihelion 
even at mid-day with the naked 
eye. But all, excepting perhaps 
that of 1106, must yield the palm 
to the glorious visitant of 1843. It 
had just all but grazed the sun’s 
surface, when on February 28th it 
Was seen in various parts of the 
world as a star, or a white cloud, 
confronting his dazzling orb all day 
long. Amici at Parma measured 
its distance, and found it only 1° 
23’, not three times the diameter of 
the sun, from his limb: of all the 
planets, Venus alone presumes to 
show herself at noon, but only 
when she is far removed and upon 
a dark-blue sky ; a tenfold splen- 
dour would be reguisite before 
she could be visible so near the 
sun: the accuracy of modern times 
yas needed, and fortunately was at 
hand, to establish so wonderful a 
phenomenon. 

The nuclei of comets appear sub- 
ject to great fluctuations in appa- 
rent brightness and real magnitude, 
Donati varied materially from night 
to night: the American observers 
made its diameter 1560 miles on 
October 2nd ; on the 5th, only 400 
miles ; the next night it was double 
that size, and on the 8th 1120 
mniles. ‘These vast changes seemed 
dependent upon successive disen- 
gagements from its surface of sepa- 
rate clouds of luminous matter ; so 
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that it was difficult to say when, or 
whether in any case, it was seen 
free and clear. Something similar 
was noticed in 1861, and possibly 
this mysterious veiling of the true 
nucleus may be a general charac- 
teristic. Herschel [. in 1807 and 
1811 seems to have had a better 
view of what he calls the ‘ planetary 
bodies’ of those comets, which, 
according to him, measured only 
about 538 and 428 miles. 

Nuclei in general are of a circular 
form, but an elliptical shape has 
been in some instances ascribed 
to them. Everything seems to in- 
dicate that they have no axis of 
rotation. 

II. The Coma.—This term is ap- 
plied to the exterior light of the 
head, which always melts away 
imperceptibly into the surrounding 
sky. High magnifiers extinguish 
it in their limited fields, offering 
so little contrast with the blue 
heavens, Its form is usually sphe- 
rical, though some irregularity was 
recorded in Donati by several ob- 
servers; its extent is sometimes 
very great: the coma of the curious 
‘lost comet’ of 1770, or ‘comet 
of Lexell’ (from the name of 
its investigator), was spread over 
a space of no less than 2} 
degrees, or more than five times 
the size of the moon ; but this was 
owing to its proximity, as at that 
time the head had made the nearest 
of all such recorded appulses to 
the earth, being only six times the 
moon’s distance from us: the true 
diameter was 59,000 miles. But 
that of 1811, though from its dis- 
tance subtending a less angle to 
the eye, surpassed it far, and was 
in fact the most voluminous body 
in the solar system ; its diameter, 
variously given from its indistinct 
boundary, amounting to consider- 
ably upwards of a million of miles 
—more by one quarter than the 
whole globe of the sun, and capable 
of including the moon’s orbit twice 
over! Yet, with this wonderful ex- 
tent, its weight was utterly insig- 
nificant—possibly, as Herschel LI. 
says of the tail, only a few pounds 
or even ounces! It has been ob- 
served that the coma of some, and 
possibly it may be true of all 
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comets, diminishes in its approach 
to the sun, sometimes in an extra- 
ordinary degree. Kepler has the 
credit of this discovery, of which 
much has been said by Valz and 
others in our own day without any 
very definite conclusion : it is pro- 
bably a fact, but allowance must be 
made for the effect of a brighter 
background. 

Ill. The Rays, Jets, Fans, or Sec- 
iors.—Though many comets seem to 
be of a more imperturbable charac- 
ter, the larger specimens are fre- 
quently distinguished by the 
emission of luminous streams from 
the nucleus, usually curved, and 
bending backwards from the sun. 
Of these, several are sometimes 
visible at once; and sometimes a 
collection of them, of a straight 
form, radiate outwards like the 
folds of a fan. Something of the 
kind, on a large scale, and, contrary 
to the general rule, extending 
beyond the coma, seems to have 
distinguished the comet of 1577. 
Hevel figured a luminous hook in 
Halley’s Comet in 1682; such an 
one was seen again at its return in 
1759; and in 1835 the number of 
jets and brushes of light which 
streamed off from the nucleus like 
fireworks in different directions, 
astonished all observers. They 
were carefully drawn by Struve, 
Schwabe, and Bessel; and, from 
repeated measurement, the latter 
established the fact that they 
issued from the same points of the 
nucleus, which had no rotation, 
but a librating or swinging motion 
from side to side. Such a recipro- 
cation was less distinctly but suffi- 
ciently indicated in the Donati, 
and there were symptoms of it in 
1861. In 1811, these rays, under 
the most favourable conditions for 
observation, were entirely absent. 
In 1858, their intervals were so 
regular that they resembled the 
spokes of a wheel ; the very curious 
comet of 1860 shot out narrow, 
curved, diverging pencils; but a 
regular fan was gradually formed 
in 1861, and continued visible till 
the thickening coma settled down 
around it, and shrouded it, after the 
manner of departing comets, in a 
general misty veil. 
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TV. The Lnvelopes.—This name, 
first given probably by Herschel I. 
in 1811, is very descriptive of those 
hemispherical or parabolical caps 
or veils which frequently arise 
from the nucleus, and are suspended 
at a considerable distance from it, 
like clouds above the surface of the 
earth, forming a brighter border to 
a vacant and therefore compara- 
tively darker space. Several of 
these hollow shells occasionally 
overlie one another, having appa- 
rently risen at distinct intervals. 
The very process was witnessed in 
the Donati; and the increase of the 
ascending envelope was on one 
occasion so rapid, if Midler’s eye 
was not deceived, as to widen its 
distance from the nucieus by one- 
half within two hours. The singu- 
lar changes and separations in the 
head of the great comet of 1618, 
when the telescope was new, may 
possibly have had some such origin. 
These envelopes constitute the 
denser part of the coma, from whose 
thinner exterior they are in some 
cases distinguished, in others not, 
by a rapid gradation of light: a 
sharp outline is not usual, yet such 
was the case in the second comet 
of 1811, as observed by Herschel L, 
when he considered it a nucleus; 
and his son observed a very clearly 
defined envelope during the retreat 
of Halley’s Comet in 1836. These 
veils are frequently irregular in 
aspect, and unsymmetrical ; in the 
Donati they were set on awry like 
so many hoods, all one way up toa 
certain period, and subsequently 
inclined even more to the opposite 
side. In 1861, the six which 
appeared on June 30 were in part 
sloping as regarded the sun, and 
could only be distinctly traced on 
the following side of the head. 
The coma itself may be considered 
as a very faint and extended enve- 
lope. 

V. The 7ail.—There can be little 
question that this, in the majority 
of cases, is not a mere confused 
stream, but a hollow cone, or occa- 
sionally a combination of hollow 
cones, one within another, each 
springing from a corresponding 
envelope, of which, in fact, it is the 
continuation. Hence it is fre- 
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quently found that the central por- 
tion of the train is less luminous 
than the edges, which thus put on 
the appearance of two separate 
streams from the effect of perspec- 
tive, the sight traversing a greater 
thickness of luminous material at 
either side of the cone than where 
the hollow centre has only a thin 
veil in front of and behind it. It 
must, however, be owned that this 
explanation, however plausible, and 
in many cases adequate, breaks 
down entirely in some grand in- 
stances. A comparison of observed 
appearances with the inflexible 
rules of perspective occasionally 
shows that the proportionate value 
of neither the breadth nor bright- 
ness of the sides can be forced into 
accordance with the theory. The 
central space in Donati was ob- 
viously much too narrow and too 
obscure to be thus disposed of; the 
darkness on one occasion was to 
the experienced eye of Schwabe 
almost black, and much darker than 
the heavens still illuminated by the 
twilight—a truly wonderful obser- 
vation : so in 1811 both Herschel I. 
and Schriéter agreed that the space 
behind the nucleus was at one 
time devoid of all luminosity ; and 
so thought Secchi on one evening 
in June, 1860. To meet this great 
difficulty, the idea has been resorted 
to of a shadow cast by the nucleus 
upon the tail, but with very imper- 
fect success, The especial gloom 
immediately behind the nucleus of 
Donati might thus be accounted 
for, had the nucleus exhibited a 
phasis ; but that which could not 
shade its own averted side could 
shade nothing behind it: and as 
to the more general but less intense 
obscurity, it was no shadow, for in 
1811 it surrounded the nucleus on 
every side, andin 1858 soon assumed 
a curve corresponding with that of 
the edges of the tail. Another 
supposition has been introduced— 
that of a radiated structure, which 
would make the cross-section of 
the tail resemble the long sparks 
issuing from a Catherine wheel. 
The brilliancy would thus be evi- 
dently very much greater when the 
luminous streams lay transversely 
than when they were presented 
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end-ways to the eye: but this, too, 
is open to serious mechanical 
objections; nor does Winnecke’s 
supposed multitude of very thin 
cones seem at all satisfactory. This 
dark stripe is sometimes effaced at 
a short distance from the nucleus, 
at others it attends the streams 
throughout their length; and it 
has been occasionally known to be 
replaced by an especially luminous 
ray. The two streams are affected, 
like the envelopes from which they 
rise, by many irregularities in com- 
parative length and _ thickness. 
Occasionally,ashas been mentioned, 
a repetition of lateral rays betrays 
the existence of a series of cones 
one within another; three such 
were at one time perceptible in 
1811. In other instances, however, 
the tail seems tobe divided actually, 
and not merely apparently, into 
separate branches—a strange and 
perplexing development. The 
principal mass usually assumes a 
graceful curve, as though it were 
unequal to keep pace with the head 
inits course ; and in accordance with 
this idea, it falls directly behind it, 
or, in astronomical language, the 
flexure lies in the plane of the 
orbit, though it is said that in 
Donati’s Comet it was also bent 
a little to one side: and in- 
dependently of this curvature, the 
general line of direction is said to 
be not always immediately opposite 
to the sun, but sometimes, like the 
curve, to fall back towards the 
already traversed region. The 
convex edge, or that which precedes 
according to the motion in the 
orbit, is usually the more dense, 
distinct, and sharp: this was re- 
marked by Kepler as far back as 
1618, and compared, in his graphic 
way, to the effect of wind, keeping 
one edge close, while it scatters the 
other, of a heap of corn in a win- 
nowing floor: its absence was re- 
markable in 1811, but in the Donati 
it must have been noticed by every 
one. In 1861, the direction of the 
comet’s motion concealed it from 
the eye. Occasionally, as in the 
grand and long comet of 1769, a 
double curvature has been seen ; 
and something of the kind was 
perceptible last year. In 1858, an 
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enormously long, faint stream shot 
out as a tangent to the convex 
edge, from the neighbourhood of 
the head, straight forward into the 
sky like a lance, as though a ray 
of solar light had traversed the 
nucleus, and somehow been ren- 
dered visible in its subsequent path. 
The American astronomers detected 
a second like it, a little further 
back, and, together with some 
observers in Europe, have recorded 
the marvellous phenomenon, to- 
wards the close of the comet’s 
appearance, of the breaking-up of 
the main tail, at a considerable 
distance from the head, into alter- 
nate streaks of light and darkness, 
exactly like auroral streamers, 
crossing its curve obliquely, pro- 
jecting beyond it at their outer 
ends, and diverging from a point 
between the sun and the nucleus. 
Thisstrange modification, as though 
the tail were being rolled up into 
separate pencils of light, did not 
occur till the general mass had 
attained an amazing breadth as 
compared with its first develop- 
ment. Such wide outspreadings 
of luminous haze are not uncom- 
mon. Sometimes the divergence, 
as in that instance, seems to be 
real ; at others, as in 1861, it is due 
to the effect of perspective. Thus, 
on the memorable night of June 
goth, the keen eye of at least one 
observer made out the two far- 
separated boundaries of the enor- 
mous fan impending closely over 
us; while the rapid motion of one 
of those sides, as seen at another 
station, proved that it was being 
lifted away from our earth, and 
speedily drawing in its wonderful 
apparent breadth as the two bodies, 
having flown past each other, were 
every instant widening their dis- 
tance. Under such circumstances, 
the spectator, placed close to the 
edge of the stream, will trace it to 
an astounding extent; and thus 
the tail of 1861 unquestionably 
exceeded 100°, and was followed 
by one observer to 105°, which is, 
with a doubtful exception men- 
tioned by Hooke, the greatest extent 
upon record. But this was only 
apparent, inferring a real length of 
merely some 16,000,000 or 20,000,000 
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of miles—merely, we repeat, as 
being but an ordinary train fora 
comet ; nothing in any way to boast 
of. But first let us realize—or 
rather consider by what possible 
means we can realize—the idea 
of 20,000,000 of miles, little 
less than one quarter of our dis- 
tance from the sun, and then we 
may proceed to hear how the 60° 
(according to the Americans) of 
the Donati’s tail represented 
51,000,000. The 233° of the comet 
of 1811 swept, Herschel I. tells-us, 
through upwards of 100,c00,c0o— 
a like extent with that of Newton’s 
Comet in 1680; and if such an 
amazing dimension, considerably 
exceeding the sun’s distance from 
the earth, conveys any species of 
definite impression to the mind, 
we may proceed to that of 1843, 
the same wonderful comet that 
gazed so closely upon the solar disc, 
and hear how, a few days after- 
wards, its tail shot away to a dis- 
tance of at least 200,000,000,—far 
beyond the orbit of Mars—Bogus- 
lawski would persuade us to extend 
it to 581,000,000 of miles! We 
resume not to offer any opinion. 
Nothing can be too great for the 
magnificence of the Creator. 

This tail was as astonishing for 
its luminosity as for its length. 
At the time that the head was 
conspicuous, as we have already 
related, so near the sun (Feb. 28, 
1843), claiming more especially for 
itself the title which our fore- 
fathers gave to all these bodies, of 
a ‘blazing starre, the nearest and 
densest part of the tail was also 
visible for the length of about a 
degree (some said, four or five 
degrees) like a white cloud. So it 
was seen in several parts of North 
and Central America, off the Cape 
of Goud Hope, and in Italy ; and so 
it might have been seen, beyond 
all doubt, in England, had any 
fortunate spectator been looking a 
that part of the heavens. But few 
persons ever do turn their eyes 
towards the neighbourhood of the 
sun, and possibly our cloudy skies 
may have interposed their too 
familiar barrier. It is highly 
creditable to the perseverance of 
English observers, that they should 
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have carried off so large a portion 
of the honours of discovery ; for 
assuredly, to those who have tra- 
velled southwards, few things are 
more striking than the vapour- 
charged condition of our insular 
climate, concealing so pertinaciouly 
the face of the heavens, or drawing 
over it a faint and pallid veil. Nor 
is the superiority of other skies 
confined to the unaided vision. 
Let Herschel II. tell us his 
achievements at the Cape. Let 
Lassell speak of his surprise at the 
telescopic distinctness of the Mal- 
tese air, when he rectified the 
satellites of Uranus with his two- 
feet mirror, then one of the noblest 
in the world, but now replaced by a 
still more light-grasping four-feet 
speculum. Piazzi, it is true, on the 
other hand, was so teased by 
some atmospherical peculiarity at 
Palermo, that he pronounced Green- 
wich a paradise for an observer ; 
and Secchi, at Rome, complains of 
the short duration of the transpa- 
rent evening hour; and Admiral 
Smyth has defended our climate, 
like a true Briton as he is ; and no 
doubt there is often an exceeding 
beauty in the exuberant drapery of 
ourown atmosphere; yet, when both 
sides are heard, it is a very lovely 
thing to gaze into the pure, deep 
transparency of the Continental 
heavens. Whether, at the epoch 
we have mentioned, the sky was 
clear in England, we do not know ; 
we should prefer to think that it 
was not, and that we were inevit- 
ably obliged to forego one of the most 
interesting sights in the universe. 
But what would have been the 
majesty and the fearfulness of that 
spectacle, had the sun at that time 
been totally darkened in eclipse, 
as it is said to have been when a 
comet was thus discovered on more 
than one occasion in ancient days! 
Hundreds of times more vivid 
than the lunar rays, this would 
have been indeed what Diodorus 
Siculus speaks of, and what pro- 
bably was the same with the pro- 
digy of Aristotle’s youth, a shadow- 
casting comet. Two instances alone 
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of such brilliancy are previously 
on record—the imperfectly-related 
one of 1106, and when the great 
comet of 1402 was visible for eight 
days in the neighbourhood of the 
sun, with one or two ‘ fathoms’ of 
the tail of upwards of two hundred 
which had previously illuminated 
the twilight sky; but this was 
further from the sun, and conse- 
quently less difficult to be seen. 
At this conjuncture in 1843, a pecu- 
liarity remarked by some of the 
spectators deserves attention: a 
less luminous space intervened be- 
tween the ‘nucleus and the tail ; 
a strange phenomenon, still more 
conspicuous nearly three weeks 
afterwards, when the connexion 
between the head and the enormous 
beam of light could no longer be 
traced by the naked eye. . So, in 
the summer comet of 1860, a re- 
markable interruption occurred 
near the head, in one of the two 
streams composing the train, so 
that its continuation formed a dis- 
tinct pencil of rays: what subse- 
quently became of it can, unfortu- 
nately, never be known, as it soon 
after passed from our sight. In this 
case, the division of the tail could 
hardly be looked upon as the per- 
spective view of a hollow structure ; 
in other instances, as has been al- 
ready mentioned, separate branches 
have been less equivocally formed. 
Such was clearly the straight ray 
of the Donati, the lance that was 
borne on high in front of the flow- 
ing standard:* and something 
curiously similar was discovered 
by Olbers and figured by Schroter 
in 1807. A secondary tail of enor- 
mous length, nearly twice that of 
the principal, was unquestionably 
detected in 1843; and probably 
these devious rays, which are 
usually very faint, might be more 
frequently traced if they were care- 
fully looked for. But in certain 
cases they assume a direction en- 
tirely adverse to all our ideas of 
cometary structure. In addition 
to the ordinary tail, a comet in 
January, 1824, shot out for several 
nights a longer and narrower stream 





f° * The Italians called the great comet of 1500 by the striking name of I/ Signor 
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Astone is a great lance; perhaps ‘the master spear.—J. W. 
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in the direction of the sun: and 
traces of such an ‘ anomalous tail,’ 
as it has been called, were subse- 
quently found to have been per- 
ceived by the faithful old observer 
Kirch on two nights beneath the 
great comet of 1680: a similar 
emission has since been noticed in 
1824, 1845, and 1851, and once by 
Secchi in Donati’s Comet. To the 
same class of development pro- 
bably belongs the eccentricity of 
the coma of Encke’s Comet towards 
the sun. 

The tendency to separation 
shown in certain tails has been ex- 
emplified in a more marvellous 
way. There was in ancient times 
a story of no great authority, and 
treated by Seneca with contempt, 
that ‘the great Comet’ of Aristotle 
had divided at last intotwo, This 
might be a ‘myth’ in 373 Bc, 
but in A.p. 1846 it was a fact— 
only at the beginning instead of 
the end of the observed course. 
The comet named after its investi- 
gator Biela, which has a period of 
only 6% years, had at eleven pre- 
vious returns exhibited an ordi- 
nary aspect ; but on this occasion 
asmaller companion was detected 
in its close vicinity, which widened 
its distance and increased till it 
more than rivalled its parent, when 
each had a little nucleus and tail 
of its own, and they were con- 
nected by a faint arch of light, 
After several alternations of bril- 
liancy, the new production first 
diminished and was lost to sight ; 
but at the next return, in 1852, it 
was made out by Secchi and Otto 
Struve, at a considerably greater 
distance, and probably by this 
time the two portions may have 
parted company for ever. A recent 
announcement states that Liais, in 
Brazil, witnessed a similar associa- 
tion in 1860. 

We have nearly done with these 
strangeappendages, but not entirely. 
To say that they have not, in cer- 
tain cases, exhibited a wavering or 
flashing motion, would be to array 
against oneself a large amount of 
testimony, extending as far back as 
Pliny’s days, and as far from home 
as China, where it must be admit- 
ted that the old observations are 
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free from fanciful exaggeration, 
and unprejudiced. by the Aristote- 
lian combustible theory. Cardan 
in 1556—Kepler in 1607 (Halley’s 
Comet)—he, Cysatus, and others in 


, 1618—Hooke, a most careful ob- 


server, and bent upon this very 
point, in 1680 and 1682, may be 
cited among other authorities ; but 
in particular Schréter, who, espe- 
cially in 1807, and in an inferior 
degree in 1811, was confident of 
the existence of coruscations like 
those of the Aurora Borealis rush- 
ing through the tail, and increas- 
ing its length by several degrees in 
less than a second of time. To 
this, great objection was made by 
Olbers: it was alleged that such a 
velocity—of between four and five 
millions of miles per second—could 
not be distinctly represented by 
the light which would take more 
time in traversing the same space ; 
and for a tail much inclined to the 
line of vision, the objection seems 
valid. Notwithstanding Hooke and 
Schriter’s great and deserved repu- 
tation for carefulness and fidelity, 
it appears more probable that these 
flashings are due, like the glimpses 
by which a very minute star is 
caught in the telescope, to a fluc- 
tuating state of sensibility in the 
retina of the eye, induced by an 
effort too great to be sustained, to 
keep hold of an object at the ex- 
treme limit of its power. There 
were marvellous stories in 1858 of 
Donati’s whole Comet fading while 
gazed at, even down to total extinc- 
tion, and then glowing outagain; and 
something of the kind was repeated 
last summer. Certainly, many of 
the phenomena of comets are pass- 
ing strange, but it would require a 
heavy amount of concurrent testi- 
mony to keep these assertions in 
their place. In fairness, however, 
to the spectators, it should be 
admitted that the sensitiveness 
of the eye is a matter which 
may yet admit of further examina- 
tion. 

We must not omit that in 1811 a 
recurrence of irregular streams led 
Herschel I. to infer the possibility 
of the rotation of the whole tail, 
This has been also suspected of the 
comet of 1769, and was yet more 
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strongly indicated in one observed 
at Paramatta in 1825: nor did 
Secchi think it quite improbable i in 
July, 1860. 

‘Thus far of the more obvious 
phenomena of comets. Details in 
profusion are still lying before us: 
we could tell of twinkling heads, 
and undulating tails, and sparkling 
nuclei, and oblique come, and 
startling alternations of light, and 
dark vacancies, and streaks like 
those in the nebula of Andromeda, 
and other minutie ;—but we for- 
bear. Our readers will already 
have had enough. Shall we add 
something concerning the courses 
of comets through the pathless sky, 
and those computations of their 
periods which stand so high among 
the mathematician’s triumphs? We 
have but little space for it; and 
some people may say, so much the 
better. Yet there are those who 
dearly love these things. When 
Halley, to whom the post of highest 
honour in these researches belongs, 
had roughly, but with amazing 
labour, calculated for the first time 
the return of the comet since called 
after his name, and Clairaut, La- 
lande, and Madame Lepaute (whose 
assistance was invaluable) had set 
themselves as the time drew on to 
verify his reckoning, they com- 
puted for six months from morning 
till night, with little intermission 
even at meals: such is the material 
of which mathematicians are made. 
But our object is very different. 
The wondrous story of the har- 
monies of creation could be told in 
simple language, but it must not be 
now: we only wish to give a gene- 
rally intelligible notion of the 
principle upon which the computa- 
tions of periods are founded, and 
the reason why they are so often 
found to fail. Our school-books all 
told us that the comet of 1680 
would return in 575 years: cer- 
tainly it makes little difference to 

s; but when we find Encke telling 
us that this is wrong, and that it 
may be 805 years, or more probably 
8800, it is not wonderiul if our 
faith in such results is shaken alto- 
gether. It would deserve to be, no 
doubt, but for the fact that the 
perfect success obtained in many 
cases proves that the principle is 
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correct, and that the defect is solely 
in the application. Premising, 
then, that our readers understand 
that a considerable number of 
comets are known to move in 
ellipses, or lengthened ovais, we 
may thus illustrate the prince ‘iple, 
Make three ink-spots_ upon a sheet 
of paper, in any position relative to 
one another exc epi a a straight line, 
and draw a circle through them 
with a pair of compasses. We 

shall soon find practically, what 
Euclid demonstrates in theory, that 
only one circle will pass through 
them all. The case is the same 
with the ellipse. Let us then fix, 
by accurate observation, three posi- 
tions of a comet in the heavens, 
and we have the shape of its ellipse ; 
and from the time it takes in pass- 
ing through the three observed 
points, we can easily compute the 
time of its completing the whole 
curve. This is the principle ; now 
for its application, It is easy, so 
long as the spots are well situated 
in different parts of the ellipse; 
but what if they are very near to- 
gether, all in one part, and not 
much out of a straight line? One 
ellipse alone will fit them in theory, 
but it will be extremely difficult to 
find it among a number of others 
in practice; and if the spots, in- 
stead of being minute and clear, 
should be blotty and confused, as 
the heads of comets often are, or 
fixed uncertainly by a blundering 
hand, the difficulty will be greatly 
magnified, and the chance of error 
increased, If our readers will work 
out this illustration for themselves, 
they will have a fair idea how orbits 
are computed; why, till a comet 
actually returns, the best results 
are somewhat doubtful; why re- 
turns calculated from very rough 
eye-estimates instead of careful 
telescopic observations, as in the 
case of Charles V.’s Comet, must be 
necessarily very uncertain; and 
lastly, -how it is that in many 
instances it remains undecided 
whether we are dealing with a very 
long thin ellipse, or with a parabola 
or hyperbola—curves almost coin- 
ciding with it where it bends round 
the sun, but going off on either 
side into nearly straight lines which 
never meet, so that a comet moving 
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in either of those curves, as some 
b] 





appear to do, can never by any 
possibility return. 

How lightly have we been draw- 
ing from materials which would 
form a volume! We feel more and 
more how inadequate is this feeble 
sketch to the extent and interest of 
our subject, and how much we have 
been obliged to leave behind. And 
yet we have said nothing as to the 
probable nature, or materials, or 
destination of these wonderful 
bodies. Very pleasant it would be 
to enter boldly upon that great 
field of speculation ; but the diffi- 
culty is greater than might have 
been supposed. In vain have we 
accumulated observations ; in vain 
have we multiplicd theories; in 
vain have we passed—once for 
certain, Humboldt and Arago 
think many times—close to or 
through a comet's tail. But let us 
put together, at any rate, what we 
can; and if our readers find but 
little in it, we think we have given 
them reason already not to expect 
a great deal. First, then, it is clear 
that the materials of the nucleus 
possess some positive weight or 
mass, and are not merely of an 
electric or quasi-electric nature, 
from the fact of their gravitation 
towards the sun: even comets that 
appear as patches of thin mist, 
without any central mass, obey his 
call. That mass, however, must, 
even in the largest, be very incon- 
siderable, or they would so attract 
the planets near which they pass 
as to disturb their orbits, which 
has never taken place: the comet 
of 1770, at only six times the dis- 
tance of the moon, produced no 
effect whatever upon the length of 
our year. Of solidity there is no 
evidence; nor would it be easily 
procurable, unless during the transit 
of a nucleus over the sun or some 
large star. It was a great pity 
that Donati so narrowly missed 
Arcturus. A smaller nucleus has 
been observed to be extinguished 
in conjunction by the vivid light of 
a star, instead of the reverse ; still, 
if the solid portion were a mere 
point, it might have easily passed 
unnoticed on one side. One or two 
questionable occultations of small 
stars have been recorded. The sun 








would tell us the truth, but it has 
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not told us yet: in 1819 a comet 
had passed across it before its exist- 
ence was known, and subsequently 
it was matter of controversy and 
uncertainty whether any unusual 
spot had been seen on that day. In 
1823, a transit must have taken 
place unseen. In 1826, Gambart 
foresaw, some days before, a transit 
about sunrise, and announced it 
with all speed; but the morning 
was everywhere saddened by clouds 
and rain: he and Flaugergues alone 
caught sight of the sun, and could 
perceive nocomet. Yet they who, 
like ourselves, have just seen the 
black globe of Mercuryso ill defined 
upon the rising dise as to mistake 
it for an ordinary spot, will easily 
understand how a comet might be 
missed then, which would be visible 
enough upon the noonday sun. 
And certainly nuclei that retiect so 
many of the solar rays as to be con- 
spicuous near his disc, ought, as a 
spectator remarked in 1843, to be 
visible upon it for the like reason. 
But for this we must wait. Mean- 
while, we are not without symptoms 
of something worth looking after. 
From the unaltered position and 
aspect of stars secn through thou- 
sands of miles of cometary material, 
it has been inferred that they cannot 
be of a gaseous nature, which would 
cause refraction, but must consist 
of separate particles, like terrestrial 
fogs, or clouds of dust. But it 
seems doubtful, on the one hand, 
whether we have a right to expect 
sensible refraction through gas at 
such extreme attenuation ; and on 
the other, whether the premiss is 
universally correct. There are 
some suspicious facts. A star in 
the southern hemisphere once 
started suddenly when a comet 
passed over it ; and in some cases, 
confusion and enlargement of 
stellar discs have been noticed 
through the luminous haze: so 
that to generalize either way would 
be at least premature. The absence 
of phases—of which not one is 
recorded upon conclusive evidence, 
though the borders of envelopes 
have often been mistaken for them, 
and which, if they existed, would 
certainly have been seen in 1858 
and 1861—shows that either the 
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nucleus is wholly permeated, like 
a thin fog, by the solar rays, or 
elseshines—as Herschel L.,Schroter, 
and others have thought—by un- 
borrowed light. This, indeed, is a 
very curious inquiry, and great 
names may be cited on either side. 
That ingenious instrument, the 
polariscope, by which in recent 
times it was hoped it might have 
been decided, has given ambiguous 
indications ; and so has the spec- 
trum analysis. Solar light seems to 
be reflected, especially by the tail ; 
but there may be, as Secchi states, 
a mixture of native luminosity. 
The very variable brightness of 
certain nuclei, or whole heads, is 
certainly more consistent with 
intrinsic phosphorescence ; and it 
has been plausibly urged that a 
haze so thin as to transmit the rays 
of the minutest stars ought not to 
be made visible to us by stopping 
and reflecting the solar beams. It 
may be hoped that future observa- 
tions may here at least advance us 
a few steps. But, whatever may be 
the material of the nucleus, it is 
certain that it is subject to exten- 
sive changes from the solar influ- 
ence. These are somewhat masked 
by difficulties of vision. It is not 
easy always to ascertain which are 
independent jets or streams, and 
which are mere borders of hollow 
envelopes ; and the perspective of 
Donati, with two concentric circles 
and a number of rays combining 
them both with the nucleus, re- 
sembled much more a section some- 
what like that of a chambered shell, 
than an external view of a sphere 
of vapour. Still, the fact is un- 
questionable that a comet in its 
perihelion suffers throughout a ve- 
hement change. First, the nucleus 
is developed, some say concentrated, 
within its cloudy veil ; then enve- 
lope rises hastily after envelope, 
widens, spreads, and is driven 
away ; jet flies out rapidly after jet, 
and the nucleus swings to and fro, 
either from the reaction or some 
polar force wholly unknown ; the 
tail flies up and away with a speed 


literally inconceivable: Newton 
thought that, in 1680, twenty 


millions of miles of it were raised 
in two days; as, in 1843, two hun- 
dred millions seemed to be formed 
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in less than three weeks. 
have been those who have ques- 
tioned the effect of heat in all this, 
as though the comet were too 
attenuated to feel it : it may be so— 
unreasonable-seeming assertions are 
sometimes found true; yet this 
does seem unreasonable. Let the 
action be what it may, we must 
naturally fancy it heat; and so 
fierce and ardent is that action, 
that the heads which have emitted 
the most brilliant trains have 
become comparatively dull and 
obscure. This disproportion has 
been many times noted, but was 
evident in 1680, and more con- 
spicuous still in 1843; and what 
wonder? The former had passed 
before the sun at a distance of only 
one-sixth of its diameter ; the latter 
closer still—about one-seventh of 
iis semi-diameter—immediately in 
front of that enormous photosphere, 
filling a great part of the visible 
heavens, and glowing with the 
insupportable blaze and the un- 
utterable fervour of forty-seven 
thousand suns such as we behold. 
Well was it that that awful passage 
was urged on with a swiftness 
as of lightning !—at the narrowest 
approach the comet was flying 
probably 366, some have said 414, 
miles every second—so that from 
one and a half to two hours carried 
it half round the solar globe ; other- 
wise it must surely have been 
utterly burnt up, and shrivelled, 
and destroyed. And such perhaps 
might be the key to that extraor- 
dinary outburst of light which was 
witnessed before the sun’s face, far 
brighter than the sun itself, by two 
separate observers on September 
1st, 1859. We are told that, in 
Encke’s Comet at least, the resist- 
ance of the ether which fills all 
space is contracting the orbit, and 
bringing it to ultimate destruction, 
Might this have been such an 
epoch—the moment of a comet’s 
fall? But though the speed of 
1843 still held the orbit unbroken, 
it could hardly keep the materials 
unscathed: what wonder that the 
nucleus and the very tail glowed 
so vividly the day after it had 
escaped from that tremendous 
ordeal? what wonder that the 
head, after it had dashed out its 
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gigantic beam to at least two hun- 
dred millions of miles, looked 
exhausted, and spent, and worn 
away? The wonder is, that it con- 
tinued to exist at all. And surely, 
whenever it may return—for its 
period is altogether uncertain—it 
will be with far diminished rays. 
Under all circumstances, the pro- 
duction of a tail of any length 
must entail waste and loss ; it 
never can be gathered to its source 
again, and therefore each successive 
perilelion must involve some degra- 
dation. Yet, again,—such are the 
inconsistencies of these phenomena, 
or rather such our ignorance of the 
right clue,—the oft-returning Comet 
of Biela would seem in 1846 to have 
been strengthened to a separation, 
and even afterwards kindled to a 
more vivid glow. These things are 
enough to make us think, as worthy 
Olbers did some thirty years ago, 
that the obscurity and unintelligi- 
bility of the nature of these extra- 
ordinary bodies is greatly on the 
increase ! 

As to the mode of the tail’s for- 
mation, well has Sir J. Herschel 
said that ‘ there is, beyond question, 
some profound secret and mystery 
of nature concerned in the pheno- 
menon.’ To go through all the in- 
genious hypotheses which have 
been devised from time to time, 
and have all proved inadequate in 
succession, would lead us far to 
little purpose. But we see plainly 
one inference alike strange and in- 
evitable—that the matter of the 
train is not amenable to the force 
of gravity—or, in other words, pos- 
sesses no weight—and thus tran- 
scends all terrestrial analogy, ex- 
cept that of electric or auroral 
light ; or, at the very least, the ac- 
tion of gravity upon its wonder- 
fully rarefied condition is evanes- 
cent, while some other force ac- 

uires, or retains, a hold of almost 
illimitable energy, and projects it 
with velocities unknown. But what 
is that force? Electricity, or its 
modification, magnetism, at once 
suggests itself. But the tail of 1861 
swept over the earth, and all our 
instruments were silent. ‘There 
may, after all, as Sir J. Herschel 
has suggested, ‘exist in nature 
other repulsive forces, whose exist- 
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ence can only be known to us by 
studying their instantie lucifere 7 
but a most obscure study we find 
it. M. Faye is at present engaged 
in experiments tending to prove a 
repulsion emanating from incan- 
descence; and other forces con- 
nected with chemistry and vitality 
we know have their chief dwelling 
in the sun, but their nature is a 
dark enigma. 

On the whole, the hypothesis en- 
tertained by Schriter, and brought 
into mathematical form by Bessel, 
is probably open to least exception. 
An expansive power in the nucleus 
which would enlarge the coma and 
envelopes in all directions, is op- 
posed on one side, and overcome, by 
a more vigorous repulsion from the 
sun, thus only made manifest be- 
fore our eyes in any direct effect. 
But how to reconcile with this the 
diverging branches, and, still worse, 
the anomalous rays; and how to 
explain the formation of a tail when 
we can perceive no nucleus, and 
how to bend all the details into 
their places,—we as yet know not: 
especially is it difficult to see how 
those enormous beams are kept in 
anything like opposition to the sun, 
while the nucleus is describing a 
rapid curve round him at the peri- 
helion, without introducing a re- 
pulsion that would annihilate all 
deviations. And whence spring 
the forces that cause these devious 
and irregular shapes, when the re- 
pulsions of the sun and nucleus 
must be presumed uniform? Some 
clue perhaps, but one we little 
know how to use, may lie in the 
probability that as comets unques- 
tionably differ from each other in 
constitution—a fact many ways ap- 
parent, but beautifully manifested 
by the presence of photographic 
power in 1858, and its absence in 
1861,—so there may be a combina- 
tion of various materials in the 
same comet. This was indicated 
in 1811 by contrasted hues—the 
head greenish, the envelope yellow ; 
and it is just possible that these 
differences may influence the direc- 
tions of the envelopes and branches. 
The curvature and condensation of 
the convex edge of the main tail 
have been usually referred to that 
same resistance of the ether which 
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is working the destruction of 
Encke’s Comet. Pape, however, a 
German astronomer, thinks, as 
Bessel did, that it may be sufti- 
ciently explained by the combina- 
tion of the motion impressed by 
the progression of the nucleus in its 
orbit, with the repulsive power of 
the sun, and seems to have so satis- 
fied himself from very careful exa- 
mination and measurement of the 
Donati: but the association of 
curved and straight rays presents a 
formidable obstacle to this or any 
explanation. In fact, our great 
and paramount difficulty is, the 
total absence of all analogy. We 
look upon a planet, and we know 
something of what we see ; we turn 
to a comet, but there is nothing 
that we can comprehend: the 
ylanets tell us of so many resem- 
lances to ourselves that we can 
form some probable inferences— 
the comets are utterly silent; or 
rather, they speak loudly of their 
Creator's glory, but in a tongue 
that no man can _ understand. 
Everywhere, instead of tracing ana- 
logies, we stumble upon contradic- 
tions. The planets revolve all one 
way, the comets in every direction. 
The planets are forbidden all inter- 
ference—there is no known im- 
vediment to cometary collision ; 
omens improbable, it is yet pos- 
sible; and the question is often 
asked, what if it were to happen /— 
and to that we have no answer: 
the tail we have now reason to be- 
lieve perfectly innocuous in its 
attenuation—we know nothing of 
the properties of the nucleus in its 
density. The planets keep within 
prescribed limits: if some of the 
comets do the same, others trans- 
cend all bounds ; summoned, it may 
be, from infinite depths by the pro- 
gress of our sun through space, 
they do homage to the glorious 
stranger once for all, and withdraw 
into the void of a dark and silent 
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eternity. Though by far the most 
numerous, and some of them the 
largest, bodies in our system, they 
seem to belong to it but in part; 
and some of them may possibly 
connect it with the attraction of 
other suns. Comets constitute a 
system apart; we trace no links of 
gradation or afiinity with other 
bodies beyond the common force of 
gravity ; we miss in them that pos- 
sibility of habitation which is so 
conspicuous elsewhere ; we perceive 
not their meaning, and we know 
not their destiny. All that we do 
is to see and to reason about wholly 
unknown materials, possessed of 
properties to us all but incompre- 
hensible. There is something fear- 
ful in these things, something be- 
yond the ordinary impression of 
grandeur and magnificence—some- 
thing in the presence of a glorious 
comet especially calculated to re- 
mind us that we are also in the 
presence of its far more glorious 
Creator. He that could look upon 
these mysteries as Laplace did—or 
rather let us believe, and we may 
believe, felt himself obliged to do 
in that miserable age—let him de- 
part out of the sanctuary and hide 
himself in silence ; but let us, and 
every succeeding generation, take 
up the magnificent apostrophe of 
Kepler, ‘Thus far let our remarks 
on the work of God the Creator 
pass by acclamation. It now re- 
mains, that with hands and eyes 
raised at length from my tablet of 
demonstrations, and lifted up to 
heaven, I should devoutly and 
humbly entreat the Father of lights, 
O Thou who dost by the light of 
nature advance in us the desire of 
the light of grace, that thereby 
Thou mayest transfer us to the 
light of glory; I give thanks to 
Thee, O Lord the Creator, for Thou 
hast made me glad through thy 
works, and I have rejoiced in the 
operation of Thy hands,’ * 


* A too inadequate rendering of his own noble words :—‘ Hactenus igitur de Dei 


Creatoris opere nobis iaitedwrvjcOw. 


Restat nunc, ut vel tandem oculis et manibus 


de tabula demonstrationum ablatis, inque celum sublatis, Patrem luminum devotus 
et supplex comprecer, O qui lumine nature desiderium in nobis promoves luminis 
gratia, ut per id transferas nos in lumen glori#; gratias ago tibi Creator Domine, quia 


delectasti me in facturé tud, et in operibus manuum tuarum exultavi.’ 
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MAX MULLER ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE.* 


T is now some years ago since 

Cardinal Wiseman brought him- 
self, in a very agreeable manner, 
before the English public by some 
popular lectures on the study of 
the various languages of mankind. 
In a very lucid style he set forth 
the results at which our later phi- 
lologists had arrived, and the steps 
and modes of reasoning by which 
they had been conducted to their 
conclusions, Since that time fur- 
ther progress has been made in this 
intricate, extensive, and perplexing 
study ; and now one of our greatest 
masters in this branch of know- 
ledge has condescended, obligingly 
and wisely, to enter into the popu- 
lar arena of the lecture room, and 
has given us, in a far more com- 

lete manner, an account of all that 
earned and philosophic Germans 
have accomplished in what at 
length assumes to itself the name 
of the Science of Language. 

We know not when a more in- 
teresting volume has fallen into 
our hands than this of Max Miiller’s. 
Philology is seen here in its most 
attractive form ; it is treated in a 
truly philosophical spirit; and we 
are introduced, with as little detail 
as possible, into those important 
generalizations which, nevertheless, 
we must remember are the result 
of very laborious, and what by 
most men would be accounted very 
wearisome investigations, Such 
details of a strictly etymological 
character as are introduced are so 
skilfully arranged, so adroitly dis- 
tributed, that the attention is kept 
constantly alive. Indeed, there is 
something almost dramatic in the 
manner in which the interest is 
sustained, and a sort of suspense 
created, so that the last lecture 
comes upon us with all the charm 
of climax and dénouement. The 
book is artistic in its way as one 
of Walter Scott’s novels; we can- 
not call to mind any instance in 
which the results of a profound 


* Lectures on the Science of Language. 
Great Britain, in April, May, and June, 1861. 
All Souls’ College, Oxford, &c. &e. 


VOL, LXV, NO, CCCLXXXV, 


erudition have been so successfully 
popularized. 

It is not necessary for us to call 
attention to this volume; it is 
already in the hands of every in- 
telligent man who has had the 
leisure hours to give toit. This 
comprehensive sketch of a great 
subject, which so few can study 
except in brief works of this de- 
scription, must meet the wants of 
thousands of readers, The author 
is careful to tell us that ‘ these lec- 
tures only form a short abstract of 
several courses delivered from time 
to time in Oxford, and they do not 
pretend to be more than an intro- 
duction to a science far too com- 
prehensive to be treated success- 
fully in so small a compass,’ Very 
true ; and the reader of this volume 
would be very unwise if he thought 
he could rise from its perusal an 
accomplished philologist. But 
nevertheless such an abstract, con- 
taining the results of years of 
study and teaching, such an intro- 
duction, such a survey of the 
science from its earliest stages to 
its latest generalizations, is pre- 
cisely what very many of us must 
rest contented with, and congratu- 
late ourselves upon obtaining. 

We for our own part have no in- 
tention, on the present occasion, to 
add anything to this outline; still 
less should we venture to enter on 
any philological discussion with 
our great Sanskrit scholar ; but the 
perusal of such a work as this 
could not fail to suggest some 
thoughts on an old and favourite 
subject of speculation—the origin 
of language. The question, too, 
whether we are justified—and on 
what grounds—in giving to this 
branch of study the title of the 
science of language, is at present in- 
vested with a more than usual 
interest. It is a part of that wider 
question, whether there can pro- 
perly be a science of the actions 
and affairs of men—a question 
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which has been hotly debated 
apropos of certain philosophical 
historians. On these and some 
other kindred topics we have a few 
observations to make. 

The first lecture has for its title, 
‘The Science of Language one of 
the Physical Sciences,’ and is ac- 
cordingly occupied in establishing 
this proposition. One is a little 
startled at first at the application 
of the term physical science to a 
subject so intimately connected 
with the operations of the mind. 
In ordinary language, physical is 
contrasted with mental science. 
Every writer, however, is entitled 
to use his own philosophical lan- 
guage, provided he makes it intel- 
ligible to his readers and uses it 
himself consistently. We soon dis- 
cover that our author intends by 
physical science what we generally 
express by the term exact science, 
or simply science in its rigid appli- 
cation. He says :— 


There are two great divisions of human 
knowledge, which according to their sub- 
ject matter are called physical and histo- 
vical. Physical science deals with the 
works of God, historical science with the 
works of man. Now, if we were to judge 
by its name, comparative philology, like 
classical philology, would seem to take 
rank, not as a physical but an historical 
science; and the proper method to be 
applied to it is that which is followed in 
the history of art, of law, of politics, and 
religion. However, the title of compara- 
tive philology must not be allowed to 
mislead us. .... Philology, whether 
classical or Oriental, whether - treating 
of ancient or modern, of cultivated or 
barbarous languages, is an_ historical 
science. Language is here treated simply 
as ameans. The classical scholar uses 
Greek or Latin, the Oriental scholar 
Hebrew or Sanskrit, or any other lan- 
guage, as a key to an understanding of 
the literary monuments which bygone 
ages have bequeathed to us, as a spell to 
raise from the tomb of time the thoughts 
of great men in different ages and diffe- 
rent countries ; and as a means ultimately 
to trace the social, moral, intellectual, 
and religious progress of the human race. 
In comparative philology the case is 
totally different. In the science of lan- 
guage, languages are not treated as a 
means; language itself becomes the sole 
object of scientific inquiry. Dialects 
which have never produced any literature 
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at all, the jargons of savage tribes, the 
cluks of the Hottentots, and the vocal 
modulations of the Indo-Chinese, are as 
important—nay, for the solution of some 
of our problems, more important—than 
the poetry of Homer or the prose of 
Cicero. We do not want to know lan- 
guages, we want to know language ; what 
language is, how it can form a vehicle 
or organ of thought ; we want to know 
its origin, its nature, its laws ; and it is 
only in order to arrive at that knowledge 
that we collect, arrange, and classify all 
the facts of language that are within our 
reach.—p. 22. 


The study of language here de- 
scribed—how it originates or might 
have originated ; howit is not only 
a means of communicating thought, 
but becomes itself an instrument 
of thought—has always with us 
formed a branch of mental philo- 
sophy. It belongs to that science 
(if there is such a science) which 
has the development of man for its 
subject—to the science of anthro- 
pology. On what grounds does 
our author separate it from all its 
kindred subjects and treat it as a 
physical science—that is, as one to 
which the method of the physical 
sciences is applicable? Why is the 
evolution of language supposed to 
follow laws so precise and so inva- 
riable that it becomes a legitimate 
a for exact science, while the 
evolution of thought itself—as in 
poetry, politics, and religion—is 
described as being incapable of a 
rigidly scientific treatment ? 

Physical science, it will be ob- 
served, is here contrasted with his- 
torical science. This last, therefore, 
in the strict application of the 
term, is not science at all. Through- 
out what are called here the histo- 
rical sciences there is introduced 
the will, or choice, or reason of 
man ; and it is supposed that this 
new element is not capable of being 
ranged in that unbroken series of 
cause and effect which it is the ob- 
ject of physical or exact science to 
disclose. Let us, for a moment, 
admit the distinction. Max Miiller 
says that ‘physical science deals 
with the works of God, historical 
science with the works of man, 
and that a different method is to be 
followed in these two branches of 
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human knowledge. The works of 
man are, of course, in one sense as 
much the creations of God as what 
we call the productions of nature: 
He who made man, who appointed 
to him his faculties, who measured 
out to him his passions, and placed 
him in appropriate relations with a 
material world, permits at least all 
the works of man, But the suppo- 
sition is, that man being created a 
free agent, his will or choice inter- 
venes and draws a line across the 
great scheme of things ; so that all 
that lies on one side of this line is 
matter of exact science, and all that 
lies on the other side must be 
placed in some different category. 

Admitting this distinction,which 
we do only for the sake of putting 
our author’s meaning clearly before 
the reader, we have to inquire why 
language, which is nothing else but 
a part of human life—nothing else 
but a mode of human nature—is to 
be put on one side of this line, 
while other human actions, as the 
art of agriculture or the insti- 
tution of government, are to be 
left on the other side of the line? 
Is it pretended that in the evolu- 
tion of language the will, the 
reason, the choice of man is not at 
all concerned? This seems to be 
the answer which our author would 
give us. 

We are repeatedly told that lan- 
guage is not the invention of man, 
and the second lecture bears the 
title ‘The Growth of Language in 
contradistinction to the History of 
Language.’ Nowitis palpable that 
language could not be the inven- 
tion of men, if by invention is 
meant that they met together to 

_ determine that certain sounds 
should have certain meanings. 
Such an operation presupposes the 
existence of language. No one 
after five minutes’ reflection would 
state the matter thus—that there 
was a time when human creatures 
had no language whatever, and yet 
conceived distinctly the idea of 
language, and so formally con- 
trived it. No intelligent reader of 
this second lecture of Max Miiller’s 
on the growth of language,will dis- 
pute with him a moment that lan- 
guage must have had a certain 
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spontaneous origin. The first 
sounds that were uttered with a 
meaning attached to them must 
have been such as suggested their 
meaning to the person spoken to, by 
the same law of association that 
had governed the selection of the 
sound by the speaker, Presuming 
that men were left to their unaided 
faculties, the first word must have 
been a sound which the object or 
the act which it expressed sug- 
gested to the speaker, and which, 
by the same association, would 
carry its meaning to the hearer. 
The first word could not have been 
established by solemn agreement 
or concert. But a like spontaneous 
origin must be ascribed to almost 
everything which distinguishes 
mankind. How often has it been 
observed that governments were not 
made but grew? The first govern- 
ment was no more the result of 
concert or agreement than the first 
word, After governments had long 
existed, and more kinds of govern- 
ment than one, men have met 
together and discussed the subject, 
and chosen one government rather 
than another. But this stage of 
concerted co-operation was mani- 
festly preceded by a stage in which 
the co-operation was spontaneous, 
No one believes that society or 
government started from a social 
contract. The first law was a 
custom which had grown up from 
the wants, passions, circumstances 
of men. It became a law by a 
formal recognition and adoption of 
it. If the spontaneity of the origin 
of language is sufficient to take it 
out of the category of the ‘works 
of man’ and place it in the category 
of the ‘ productions of nature, why 
should not government, or juris- 
prudence, be also placed amongst 
the productions of nature and 
dealt with after the method appro- 
priate to physical science? Or are 
we to say that government ?s, up 
to a certain stage, a branch of 
physical science, but that it be- 
comes a branch of historical science 
the moment that men begin to 
reflect, and by such reflection to 
modify their governments ? 

We are not disputing the pro- 
priety of the title—the science of 
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language. We are anxious to see 
clearly on what grounds it is 
bestowed. It is a point of much 
speculative importance. We do 
not dispute the title, because, if 
any one should assert that the 
whole development of man is ac- 
cording to pre-established laws of 
nature on the one side and the 
human being on the other, we 
should not contest the assertion. 
But we cannot see our way to this 
abstraction of language from other 
developments or evolutions of 
humanity, and placing it in a cate- 
gory apart. It is the result of the 
several faculties of man; it is re- 
solvable into laws physiological 
and psychological ; it is a science, 
if human nature itself is capable 
of being treated scientifically, not 
otherwise ; it is the great custom of 
mankind, and whatever mental 
faculties have been engaged in the 
formation and modification of other 
customs, have been employed in the 
origin and development of human 
speech. Such modifications of 
human language as we can trace 
back and investigate have not, 
indeed, been the result of any 
concerted action; they have not 
been the result of the deliberations 
of anassembly; but they have been 
the result of human choice, of in- 
dividual selection and invention. 
The men who changed a Latin 
dialect into the Italian speech are 
unknown; but some men must 
have done it, some living men pre- 
ferred one sound to another, and 
substituted one grammatical struc- 
ture for another. Both that pho- 
netic corruption and dialectical 
regeneration which our author so 
ably brings before us, were the 
work of some forgotten individuals. 
The choice of an assembly is not in 
the nature of things more remote 
from the operation of established 
laws than the choice of an indi- 
vidual. If individual preferences, 
individual judgments and inven- 
tions, do not take a subject out of 
the range of science, neither can 
the choice of an assembly, which is 
but a number of individuals. 

And again, if the mere circum- 
stance of the want of concert in 
those human operations which have 
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modified language be sufficient to 
authorize us in placing it amongst 
the physical sciences, what are we 
to say to poetry, to religion, to the 
fine arts—indeed to all our arts? 
For almost all our inventions are 
growths, like this of language, and 
some of them are never the subject 
of concerted action. Poetry to the 
last springs up in individual minds, 
Religion has already reached its 
maturity when it becomes the sub- 
ject for a senate or a council, The 
fine arts have grown by one indi- 
vidual following in the track of 
another and advancing beyond him. 
The art of painting was in exis- 
tence before an Academy was 
known. Here is the kindred in- 
vention of writing. First some 
rude signs, rude pictorial repre- 
sentations, then hieroglyphics, then 
a few letters, then a complete 
alphabet. This and that individual 
pushed forward the art, made this 
or that addition. No one has re- 
corded their names, There has 
been no more of concerted action 
in the history of the alphabet than 
in the history of language. Our 
author says: 


Art, science, philosophy, and religion 
all have a history ; language or any other 
production of nature admits only of 
growth. 

Let us consider, first, that although 
there is a continuous change in language, 
it is not in the power of man either to 
produce or to prevent it. We might 
think as well of changing the laws which 
control the circulation of our blood, or of 
adding an inch to our height, as of alter- 
ing the laws of speech or inventing new 
;words according to our pleasure. 


Most assuredly no man can alter 
the language of his country, but 
many an individual has thrown a 
new word into circulation, or given 
a new meaning to an old one; and 
some one must have invented those 
new grammatical forms whose en- 
trance into the world is a matter of 
history. Not even the powers of 
the most despotic government 
could suddenly substitute one lan- 
guage for another, though a gradual 
substitution of the language of a 
conquering nation may be very 
much promoted by legislative 
enactments, as by the regulation of 
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schools. The control over the lan- 
guage of a people by a reflective 
operation, whether of an individual 
or of a senate, is precisely what you 
might expect over this great, uni- 
versal, inveterate custom. Can any 
individual control the religion of 
his country? Can the State itself 
do anything more than promote a 
gradual substitution of one religion 
for another? A conqueror may 
make nominal conversions rapidly 
enough. A great prophet often 
appears to effect a sudden revo- 
lution in the religion of the people. 
No case of this kind has ever been 
critically examined without reveal- 
ing that a previous development of 
thought amongst the people had 
led the way to the appearance of 
the prophet himself. The develop- 
ment of religion, if you look at it 
from a distance or from some ele- 
vation, will present to you the 
same spectacle of an uncontrolled 
and uncontrollable force. 

But without further discussion 
whether or wherefore the name of 
science is strictly applicable to this 
subject, and viewing language as 
one great fact or great development 
of humanity, let us see what 
modern erudition and modern phi- 
losophy has given us upon this in- 
teresting branch of anthropology. 
We need not remind our readers 
that one great step made in modern 
pacoey is the classification of 
anguages according to their gram- 
matical structure. But this alone 
would have led to nothing worthy 
of being called a science, if also 
some light had not been thrown on 
the origin of these grammatical 
structures themselves. The dis- 
covery that grammatical termina- 
tions and such parts of speech as 
the preposition, were originally in- 
dependent words, is that which, 
more than any other fact, has given 
its scientific character to modern 
philology. It is what the idea of 
successive strata was to geology. 
Our own countryman, Horne 
Tooke, has the merit of seizing 
upon this great fact. At least, we 
have the authority of Max Miiller 
for giving him the precedency. 
Etymologists had already proved 
to us that since the earliest his- 
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torical or literary period men have 
never, or rarely, coined absolutely 
new words, but have almost uni- 
versally framed the new words 
which were wanted by some modi- 
fication of the old ones. Often the 
word has been borrowed or shaped 
from a foreign language. Now, in 
addition to this, we are to under- 
stand that the more subtle ele- 
ments of speech have been gradu- 
ally formed out of more simple 
ones. A fact like this cannot be 
without its influence on our specu- 
lations on the origin of language. 
We will quote the statement of 
Max Miller : 


Our analysis of some of the nominal 
and verbal formations in the Aryan or 
Indo-European family of speech has 
taught us that, however mysterious and 
complicated these grammatical forms 
appear at first sight, they are in reality 
the result of a very simple process. It 
seems at first almost hopeless to ask such 
questions as why the addition of a mere 
d should change love present into love- 
past, or why the termination ad in French, 
if added to aimer, should convey the idea 
of love tocome. But, once placed under 
the microscope of comparative grammar, 
these and all other grammatical forms 
assume a very different and much more 
intelligible aspect. We saw how what we 
now call terminations were originally in- 
dependent words. After coalescing with 
the words which they were intended to 
modify, they were gradually reduced to 
mere syllables and letters, unmeaning in 
themselves, yet manifesting their former 
power and independence by the modi- 
fication which they continue to produce 
in the meaning of the words to which 
they are appended. The true nature of 
grammatical terminations was first pointed 
out by a philosopher, who, however wild 
some of his speculations may be, had 
certainly caught many a glimpse of the 
real life and growth of language, I mean 
Horne Tooke. 

Horne Tooke, however, though he saw 
rightly what road should be followed to 
track the origin of grammatical termina- 
tions, was himself without the means to 
reach to his journey’s end. Most of his 
explanations are quite untenable, and it 
is curious to observe in reading his book, 
the Diversions of Purley, how a man of 
a clear, sharp, and powerful mind, and 
reasoning according to sound and correct 
principles, may yet, owing to his defec- 
tive knowledge of facts, arrive at con- 
clusions directly opposed to truth. 
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When we have once seen how gram- 
matical terminations are to be traced 
back in the beginning to independent 
words, we have learnt at the same time 
that the component elements of language, 
which remain in our crucible at the end 
of a complete grammatical analysis, are 
of two kinds, namely, Roots predicative 
and Roots demonstrative.—p. 237. 


We are thus quite legitimately 
conducted to the conclusion that 
in the earliest periods of human 
life language existed in a very 
simple form. A’‘few roots or simple 
direct words for things, acts, per- 
sons, constituted at one time human 
speech. Are we authorized in car- 
Tying our speculations a step fur- 
ther? Can we offer any explana- 
tion on the origin of these simple 
words or roots? This leads us to 
the second topic on which we 
wished to offer a few observations 
—the origin of language: 

Our present guide—Max Miiller— 
after raising our expectations in 
the artistic manner to which we 
have alluded, cuts the knot in what 
seems to us a rather arbitrary 
fashion. To account for these roots 
or primary words he introduces 
some especial instinct which was 
very active during the first gene- 
rations of mankind, and which 
disappeared when it had accom- 
plished its task of giving to the 
race a certain number of predicative 
and demonstrative roots, Is there 
any necessity to have recourse to 
any such special instinct? Would 
not the known faculties, wants, and 
organic or vocal power of man 
suttice for this task ? 

The question of the origin of lan- 
guage is complicated with the larger 
question ofthe origin of man himself; 
but it is not more peculiarly com- 
plicated with that question than 
many other matters of inquiry into 
which we never think of importing 
it. The question of the origin of 
language, philosophically stated, is 
this—Given human beings, with 
the lungs and larynx, with the wants 
and passions of human beings, 
placed in a world full of sounds, 
where every animal has its cry, and 
almost every action is accompanied 
by some noise, would not language 
of some kind be produced? or 
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must we, in addition, interpose 
some specific instinct or some 
miraculous teaching to account for 
the first half dozen words men 
would use ? 

The question is not, how it came 
to pass that the first man, or first 
created pair, spoke? If two adults 
placed upon the earth, without 
father or mother, without expe- 
rience of childhood or youth, began 
forthwith to speak, speech with 
them was, of course, miraculous or 
exceptional. But also everything 
else which such a first pair would 
do would be equally miraculous. 
How did they feed? how did they 
walk? Every action which they 
performed may be said to have 
been miraculous. And if they 
taught those actions to their chil- 
dren, all such actions might for 
ever afterwards be said to have had 
a miraculous origin. Our mothers 
teach us to walk, but the first 
mother walked by miraculous gift, 
therefore walking has a miraculous 
origin in man. This would be 
quite as good logic as to say, our 
first parents spoke miraculously ; 
they taught language to their chil- 
dren, therefore language is a mira- 
culous gift. Here, it is evident, 
that the miraculous nature of the 
gift of language follows from a 
certain hypothesis, or belief, as to 
the nature, or accomplishments, of 
the first pair of human beings. It 
does not follow from the nature of 
language itself. It is an inference, 
and a very just inference, from the 
fact, or belief, of two perfect adults 
making their sudden appearance 
upon the earth. 

Now, it is no part of ours to 
dispute any such belief, and ad- 
mitting such belief, the origin of 
language is a question actually and 
historically solved. But so, too, 
would many other questions be un- 
expectedly solved in the same 
manner. If such adult pair forth- 
with cultivated the earth, then 
agriculture had a like miraculous 
origin. It was taught man, in the 
first place, in a miraculous manner. 

If wemight still be allowed to say, 
nevertheless, that, looking at the 
wants, powers, and intelligence of 
man, agriculture would have arisen 
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without any miraculous interven- 
tion, we may be also permitted to 
say, that the powers of man would 
have sufficed for the origin of lan- 
guage. But in order that agricul- 
ture could have been naturally de- 
veloped, the hypothesis must be 
framed that man existed for some 
time without it ; and in order that 
language could have been actually 
the result of the known powers of 
man, the hypothesis must beallowed 
that the first individuals of the 
race were, at least at the commence- 
ment of their lives, destitute of it. 

The theory of Max Miiller is 
quite different from that of a mira- 
culous teaching of the first inha- 
bitants of the earth. It will be 
seen, when we quote his statement 
that the instinct which he provides 
for the emergency before him, is 
compatible with any hypothesis we 
choose to frame upon the origin of 
mankind. 

But before we make this quota- 
tion, it may be well to mention 
that Max Miiller successfully com- 
bats an impression which, we think, 
has been very generally received. 
It is this—that languages having 
been by our philologists finally 
divided into three great classes or 
families, this last classification is 
adverse to the belief in a common 
origin of all languages. It seems 
to point, at_least, to three separate 
sources. But, in fact, when we 
come to understand that the very 
grammar which distinguishes the 
most perfect of these languages 
points to a growth and develop- 
ment from a form of language of a 
simpler character, this very classi- 
fication presents itself as an indi- 
cation, or presumption, of the com- 
mon origin of all languages. If 
the grammatical terminations of 
the Greek and Sanskrit can be 
proved to have been originally in- 
dependent words, the Greek and 
Sanskrit are evidently not primary 
forms of speech. We necessarily 
infer a morphological growth of 
languages. Max Miiller does not 
say that this morphological develop- 
ment absolutely proves that the 
simplest form of language origi- 
nated only in one portion of the 
earth, originated, once for all, in 
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one human family or tribe. But 
it may have done so. He shows 
convincingly that this threefold 
classification of languages is quite 
compatible with a belief in one 
common origin for all. A people 
like the Chinese, who were early 
collected into towns, who soon be- 
came a literary people with a 
written literature, had their lan- 
guage apparently fixed in an early 
stage of development. Other Asiatic 
people, who wandered longer about 
the earth, conquering and devastat- 
ing, and being in turn conquered 
and dispersed, might not have had 
their language fixed till it had en- 
tered into another stage of develop- 
ment. A theory of this kind re- 
conciles at once the great diversity 
of two modes of speech with a 
belief in their common origin. 
This is clearly stated in the follow- 
ing passage :— 


As all languages, so far as we can 
judge at present, can be reduced in the 
end to roots, predicative and demonstra- 
tive, it is clear that according to the 
manner in which roots are put together, 
we may expect to find three kinds of 
languages, or three stages in the gradual 
formation of speech. 

1. Roots may be used as words, each 
root preserving its full independence. 

2. Two roots may be joined together 
to form words, and in these compounds 
one root may lose its independence. 

3. Two roots may be joined together 
to form words and in these compounds 
both roots may lose their independence. 

What applies to two roots Applies to 
three or four or more. The principle is 
the same, though it would lead to a more 
varied subdivision. 

The first stage in which each root pre- 
serves its independence, and in which 
there is no formal distinction between a 
root and a word, I callthe Radical stage. 
This stage is best represented by ancient 
Chinese. Languages belonging to this 
first or radical stage have sometimes been 
called monosyllabic or isolating. The 
second stage, in which two or more roots 
coalesce to form a word, the one retaining 
its radical independence, the other sink- 
ing down to a mere termination, | call 
the terminational stage. This stage is 
best represented by the Turanian family 
of speech, and the languages belonging te 
it have generally been called agglutina- 
tive, from gluten, glue. The third stage, 
in which roots coalesce so that neither 
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the one nor the other retains its substan- 
tive independence, I call the inflectional 
stage. This stage is best represented by 
the Aryan and Semitic families, and the 
languages belonging to it have sometimes 
been distinguished by the name of organic 
or amalgamating. 


It may be hardly necessary to 
mention that the roots which a 
Hebrew or Sanskrit scholar pre- 
sents to us, are described by no 
one in these days as the actual 
words first spoken. They ma 
never have been actual words at all. 
They are not the actual words first 
spoken, but they may stand to us 
as a representation of them. 


And now (says Max Miiller, after he 
has carried us with unflagging interest 
through a number of topics we have no 
space even to intimate), and now I am 
afraid I have but a few minutes left to 
explain the last question of all in our 
science; namely—How can sound ex- 
press thought? How did roots become 
the signs of general ideas? How was 
the abstract idea of measuring expressed 
by md, the idea of thinking by man? 
How did g@ come to mean going, sthd 
standing, sad sitting, dd giving, mar 
dying, char walking, kar doing ? 

I shall try to answer as briefly as pos- 
sible. The four hundred or five hun- 
dred roots which remain as the constituent 
elements in different families of language, 
are not interjections, nor are they imita- 
tions. They are phonetic types produced 
by a power inherent in human nature. 
They exist, as Plato would say, by nature ; 
though, with Plato, we should add that, 
when we say by nature, we mean by the 
hand of God. ‘There is a law which runs 
through nearly the whole of nature, that 
everything which is struck, rings. Each 
substance has its peculiar ring. We can 
tell the more or less perfect structure of 
metals by their vibrations, by the answer 
which they give. Gold rings differently 
from tin, wood rings differently from 
stone ; and different sounds are produced 
according to the nature of each percussion. 
It was the same with man, the most 
highly organized of nature’s works. Man 
in his primitive and perfect state was 
endowed, not only, like the brute, with 
the power of expressing his sensations by 
interjections, and his perceptions by imi- 
tative sounds. He possessed likewise 
the faculty of giving more articulate ex- 
pression to the rational conceptions of his 
mind. That faculty was not of his own 
making. It was an instinct, an instinct 
of the mind as irresistible as any other 
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instinct. So far as language is the pro- 
duction of that instinct, it belongs to the 
realm of nature. Man loses his instincts 
as he ceases to want them. His senses 
become fainter when, as in the case of 
scent, they become useless. Thus the 
creative faculty which gave to each con- 
ception, as it thrilled for the first time 
through the brain, a phonetic expression, 
became extinct when its object was ful- 
filled. The number of these phonetic 
types must have been almost infinite in 
the beginning, and it was only through 
the same process of natural elimination, 
which we observed in the early history of 
words, that clusters of roots more or 
less synonymous, were gradually reduced 
to one definite type. Instead of deriving 
language from nine roots, like Dr. Murray, 
or from one root, a feat actually accom- 
plished by a Dr. Schmidt, we must sup- 
pose that the first settlement of the 
radical elements of language was preceded 
by a period of unrestrained growth—the 
spring of speech—to be followed by many 
an autumn. 


It would be taking an uncour- 
teous advantage of a fanciful ana- 
logy which perhaps only possessed 
the author’s mind for a moment, if 
we laid much stress on the com- 
parison instituted between the 
ringing of a piece of metal when 
struck, and the production of a 
word, or a phonetic type, by a man 
under the impulse of the desire to 
communicate his passions or his 
wants. It is sufficient to say that 
our author extricates himself from 
his difficulty by the hypothesis of 
an instinct now lost to the human 
race. Is there any need for this 
hypothesis? If no better explana- 
tion can be offered, it must be ac- 
cepted: and it may be said in its 
favour that there is some reason 
for supposing that the earliest in- 
habitants of the earth, who had to 
sustain themselves before even the 
rudest arts were invented or sim- 
plest knowledge obtained, might 
have been aided by certain instincts 
now lost to the human race. But 
if such passions of the mind, and 
such vocal powers as are still pos- 
sessed by man, be sufficient to 
account for the origin of language, 
we are, of course, justified in re- 
jecting this hypothesis, 

The first observation we would 
make is, that our author overlooks 
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the possibility that of these roots 
or primitive words some may be 
derived from others, by a phonetic 
derivation. One articulate sound 
will suggest others by contrast or 
similarity. Ifa man has made one 
sign by holding his hand up, and 
wants another sign, he will make 
it by holding his hand down, The 
one sign has suggested the other. 
In the same way, if a man has 
made one vocal sign by opening 
his mouth wide (as in pronouncing 
the syllable gho) and wants another 
sign, he might quite as naturally 
construct it by a sound in which 
he closed his mouth (as in pro- 
nouncing ghee). We certainly have 
no wish to rival Dr. Murray and 
Dr. Schmidt in their attempt to de- 
rive all roots from two or three 
sounds. But just as in our time 
we modify existing words when we 
want a new expression, so there 
may have been a time when words 
being very few, men modified re- 
ceived sounds, and thus coined new 
words. We may admit with Max 
Miiller—and much that we know 
of the language of savage men 
confirms his view—that the earliest 
times were distinguished by an 
unrestrained luxuriance of in- 
vented sounds or words. We 
merely observe that there can be 
no necessity to have recourse to a 
mysterious instinct for the origin 
of all of these ; because it is mani- 
fest that one phonetic type suggests 
the formation of others. Articu- 
late words are made up of vowels 
and consonants. How Dr. Murray 
proceeded with his bag, lag, mag, 
&c., we do not know, but we have 
but to notice the gibberish of chil- 
dren, to be aware of the readiness 
with which one sound suggests 
another, the same vowel being 
modified by different consonants, 
or the several vowels being intoned 
by means of the same consonant. 
Still, if these phonetic types were 
reduced to a smaller number—by 
the supposition that some had been 
derived from the others by mere 
contrast or similarity of sound— 
we should have that smaller num- 
ber to account for. Here is the 


place for the introduction of the 
imitative, or bow-wow theory, as 
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Max Miiller calls it. It is a re- 
spectable theory, if age can give 
respect, and though shorn of its 
importance, and limited in its ap- 
plication, it still deserves conside- 
ration. 

If we commence with an especial 
instinct, we must suppose two in- 
stincts—one to frame the phonetic 
type, and another, in the hearer, to 
interpret it. Or we must imagine 
that in the minds of all men the 
same phonetic type was engraven ; 
so that in fact our primitive men 
would be in exactly the same con- 
dition as if they had all learnt the 
same language, and this before a 
single word had been uttered. So 
violent a supposition one naturally 
seeks to escape from, and there is 
no other escape than in the suppo- 
sition that the first sounds made 
use of for speech were such as by 
an association open to all ears and 
all eyes carried their meaning with 
them. An imitation of a sound 
that accompanies an act—as the 
twanging of a bbw—would without 
any further preparation convey the 
idea of shooting. It might at first 
have been aided by appropriate 
pantomime. We have no wish to 
push the theory far, but here is a 
natural explanation of the possi- 
bility of framing words that shall 
be intelligible to speaker and 
hearer, by persons hitherto desti- 
tute of language. Such- words 
might afterwards be replaced by 
others framed on some different 
principle. 

The imitation of sounds heard in 
connexion with things or acts, and 
such imitations used forthe purpose 
of recalling such things or acts to 
the minds of others, is no mere 
imagination. It is what frequently 
occurs both in children and in men. 
To this day writers will sometimes 
coin a word on this mere principle 
of imitation. Still more frequently 
will they revive, or adopt one from 
a foreign language, merely for the 
expressiveness of the sound. A 
little time ago the word thud was 
used by a popular writer to ex- 
‘sa the blow on the earth by a 
1eavy substance like a cannon ball. 
The word is Scotch, and has 
a respectable Saxon derivation, 
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thoden, a blow. Far be it from us 
to say ‘that this respectable Saxon 
word thoden was originally an imi- 
tation of the sound which a blow 
makes. But it might have been. 
The supposition implies no mental 
operation but such as we are 
familiar with in our own days. 

Ce west que le premier pas qui 
coute, and a language consisting of 
half-a-dozen words would rapidly 
grow. We should avail ourselves 
of the Bow-wow theory merely to 
aid us in explaining the first step. 
If the word has once become a dis- 
tinct conception to the mind, its 
multiplication is easily understood, 

If, instead of a group of adults, 
we might figure to ourselves a 
woman with her child as our first 
speakers, we should have still less 
difficulty in conceiving this sponta- 
neous origin of language. A woman 
out of love to her child would coin 
and teach a language at the same 
time. By the time the child could 
be trusted to its own guidance, a 
very sufficient dialect would have 
grown up between them. 

It is asked what would be the 
first things named? What thoughts 
would be first expressed? This we 
may safely say—it the investigation 
of language points to a commence- 
ment with a simple form of speech 
in a simple-minded people, then 
names for familiar actions and 
familiar objects would constitute 
the first speech. Men certainly 
would not invent names for ideas 
they do not yet possess, for abstrac- 
tions or generalizations they have 
not yet made. Language grows 
up with thought. As thought 
advances it makes use of words, for 
its wider and more spiritual con- 
ceptions, whose primary significa- 
tion was of a quite sensuous or 
restricted character. Thus language 
grows with thought, and at the 
same time fits itself to be the instru- 
ment of thought. 

The controversy whether general 
names or proper names came first, 
appears to us a very futile business. 
Where the things are numerous, 
they would be seen to be numerous 
as soon as they would be seen or 
observed at all, and the name given 
would at once be a general name. 
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Where the thing named was soli- 
tary, the name would apply only to 
the one object. Some classification 
of objects lies in the very act of 
perception ; the sense of difference 
and similarity is awakened long 
before the tongue could utter any 
word ; therefore the terms given to 
familiar objects, or familiar acts or 
feelings, must at once have been 
general names. Of course such 
generaliz ation as requires extensive 
or refined observations, must have 
been named at a later epoch. 

We have perhaps pursued this 
topic as far as the patience of our 
readers will tolerate. All com- 
mencements are hidden from us, 
and to most people, to inquire after 
the origin of language, is very much 
like inquiring after the origin of 
human life itself. In justice to the 
work before us, we must beg that 
the varied interest which its pages 
excite be not judged of by the 
abstract nature of the few critical 
remarks we have been making. It 
would be impossible to indicate 
the many topics on which the 
reader will find some light thrown 
as he follows the course of these 
lectures. The historical sketch 
which is given us of the origin and 
progress of the study of languages, 
under the names of grammar, ety- 
mology, philology, ought especially 
to be noticed. It is conceived 
throughout in a philosophical spirit, 
and each stage is brought before 
us in a clear and vivid manner. 
Max Miiller justly observes that it 
was the necessity of teaching Greek 
to the foreigner that first led to the 
formation of a Greek grammar, It 
was in Rome, and for Romans, that 
the first Greek Grammar was com- 
posed. The philosophers of Greece 
speculated on their own language, 
but only in relation to their own 
abstractions. It was amongst the 
Roman literati that Greek grammar 
became a distinct and favourite 
study. In our Christian era the 
interest which hung over the study 
of Hebrew may be said to have 
first elevated the grammarian into 
the philologtst. The prevailing 
belief that Hebrew was the original 
language of mankind, and that all 
other languages were to be derived 
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from it, led to much wasted labour, 
but it led also to the great aim of 
classifying all languages as branches 
of one great trunk. ‘ It is astonish- 
ing,’ writes Max Miiller, ‘what an 
amount of real learning and ingenu- 
ity was wasted on this question 
during the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. It finds, perhaps, 
but one parallel in the laborious 
calculations and constructions of 
arly astronomers, who had to 
account for the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, always taking it 
for granted -that the earth must be 
the fixed centre of our planetary 
system.’ ‘To Leibnitz the credit is 
given of being the first to conquer 
this prejudice that Hebrew was the 
source from which all other lan- 
guages were derived. This man of 
wondrous universality, who seems 
to have had his eye and his hand 
on every subject of human know- 
ledge, not only dispelled a delusion 
that was becoming a hindrance and 
a stumbling-block, he also pointed 
out the true method by which the 
study of language should be pur- 
sued, and made use of his influence 
with scholars and with crowned 
heads in order that ample materials 
should be collected for its prosecu- 
tion. He wrote to Peter the Great 
suggesting that specimens of the 
numerous languages spoken in his 
vast dominions should be reduced 
to writing, and dictionaries made 
of them. Those who are disposed 
to give to any class of philosophers 
amonopoly of the inductive method, 
and who would describe Leibnitz 
as almost exclusively deductive, will 
read with surprise the instructions 
he gives the prosecutors of this 
study.* The next great event in 
the history of this science, is the 
discovery of Sanskrit, and of its 
relation to Greek and other Euro- 
pean languages. And here we may 
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be sure that our Sanskrit scholar 
par excellence cannot fail to be 
instructive. Sanskrit, though it 
ceased to be a spoken language 
three hundred years before Christ, 
continues even to this day to be 
(like the Latin during the middle 
ages) the literary language of India, 
and it is believed to contain the 
oldest literature extant. The dis- 
covery of such a language has con- 
stituted the great era in our modern 
philology. England by her con- 
quest of India may be said to have 
introduced it to the scholars of 
Europe ; and honourable mention 
is here made of the labours of Sir 
William Jones, Wilkins, Colebrooke, 
and others. Sir William Jones 
appears to have at once arrived at 
the conclusion in which all our 
yhilologians now rest. ‘No philo- 
ena? he writes, ‘could examine 
the Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin 
without believing them to have 
sprung from some common source 
which perhaps no longer exists. 
There is a similar reason, though 
not quite so forcible, for supposing 
that both the Gothic and Celtic 
had the same crigin with the San- 
skrit. The old Persian may be 
added to the same family.’ 


But how was that affinity to be ex- 
plained ? People were completely taken 
by surprise. Theologians shook their 
heads; classical scholars looked sceptical ; 
philosophers indulged in the wildest con- 
jectures, in order to escape from the only 
possible conclusion which could be drawn 
from the facts placed before them, but 
which threatened to upset their little 
systems of the history of the world. 
Lord Monboddo had just finished his great 
work in which he derives all mankind 
from a couple of apes, and all the dialects 
of the world from a language originally 
framed by some Egyptian gods, when the 
discovery of Sanskrit came on him like 
a thunderbolt. It must be said, how- 
ever, to his credit, that he at once per- 


* In his Dissertation on the Origin of Nations, 1710, Leibnitz says :—‘ The 
study of languages must not be conducted according to any other principles but those 
of the exact sciences. Why begin with the unknown instead of the known? It stands 
to reason that we ought to begin with studying the modern languages which are within 
our reach, in order to compare them with one another, to discover their differences 
and affinities, and then to proceed to those which have preceded them in former ages, 
in order to show their filiation and their origin, and then to ascend step by step to the 
most ancient tongues, the analysis of which must lead us to the only trustworthy 


conclusions.’ 
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ceived the immense importance of the 
discovery. He could not be expected to 
sacrifice his primeval monkeys and his 
Egyptian idols; but with that reserva- 
tion, the conclusions which he drew from 
the evidence placed before him by his 
friend Mr. Wilkins, the author of one of 
our first Sanskrit grammars, are highly 
creditable to the acuteness of the Scotch 
judge.—p. 152. 


Another Scotch philosopher, as 
celebrated for his caution as Mon- 
boddo for his rashness, was not, on 
this occasion, so fortunate. Dugald 
Stewart was very sceptical as to the 
antiquity or genuine character of 
this new language and literature. 
All such doubts have long since 
been removed. At first some 
attempt was made to derive the 
Greek from the Sanskrit, but it 
was soon found as impossible to do 
this as to derive the Sanskrit from 
the Greek. Both were derived 
from some lost language. And 
now a large class of European and 
Asiatic languages are classed toge- 
ther as branches of the same stem, 
which is hidden from us in the 
mist of antiquity. Either some one 
lost language, or some lost group 
of languages (themselves having a 
common origin) must be placed 
in imagination behind our Indo- 
European family. 

Compared to this language of the 
Vedas—this venerable classic that 
extends itself over the whole known 
history of mankind—what strange, 
wild, and ‘ephemeral productions 
seem the languages of some savage 
tribes! They appear to shift and 
change like those marks on the 
sands of the sea-shore which every 
tide wears out and again replaces, 
Yet such knowledge of these as our 
travellers and missionaries have 
been able to collect, has also its 
indisputable utility. If language 
is the oldest and most enduring 
possession of mankind, if a word 
may outlive a pyramid, yet under 
some circumstances there appears 
to be nothing so fluctuating, so 
easily forgotten, so easily replaced, 
as human language. Some savages 
appear to be always modifying 
their phonetic signs. Our author, 
in these lectures, has not neglected 
this branch of his subject, and 
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uotes some curious instances of 
the mutability of barbarous dia- 
lects, and the multiplicity of them 
that may exist in a very small 
territory. 

A ae accustomed to think 
of such complicated and enduring 
languages as Sanskrit and Hebrew 
as the true representative of human 
speech, must naturally view the 
‘origin of language’ as a most for- 
midable problem. It has a very 
different aspect when we turn to 
the chattering tribes of Indian, 
American, or African savages, 
Among certain North American 
tribes, hardly one village speaks 
the same language as another ; even 
two families in the same village 
shall not speak exactly the same 
language. The fact seems to be 
that where life itself is very simple, 
the action and the word, the object 
and the name, are so easily associ- 
ated together, that the introduction 
of a new word is not accompanied 
with those difficulties which we, 
sitting in our libraries, conjure up 
to ourselves. 


We read of missionaries in Central 
America who attempted to write down 
the language of savage tribes, and who 
compiled with great care a dictionary of 
all the words they could lay hold of. 
Returning to the same tribe after the 
lapse of only ten years, they found that 
this dictionary had become antiquated 
and useless. Old words had sunk to the 
ground, and new ones had risen to the 
surface, and to all outward appearance 
the language was completely changed. 

‘The purity and harmony of language,’ 
writes Moffat, the South African mission- 
ary, ‘is kept up by their pitchos or 
public meetings, by their festivals and 
ceremonies, as well as by their songs and 
their constant intercourse. With the 
isolated villagers of the desert it is far 
otherwise ; they have no such meetings ; 
they are compelled to traverse the wilds, 
often to a great distance from their native 
village. On such occasions, fathers and 
mothers, and all who can bear a burden, 
often set out for weeks at a time, and 
leave their children to the care of two 
or three infirm old people. The infant 
progeny, some of whom are beginning to 
lisp, while others can just master a whole 
sentence, and those still farther advanced, 
romping and playing together, the children 
of nature, through the live-long day, 
become habituated to a language of their 
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own. The more voluble condescend to 
the less precocious ; and thus, from this 
infant Babel proceeds a dialect of a host 
of mongrel words and phrases, joined 
together without rule, and in the course 
of one generation the entire character of 
the language is changed.’ 


We could quote many passages 
of interest from these lectures, but 
this has not been our object. They 
need, as we have said, no commen- 


THE 


N° year had passed more quietly 
over England than that which 
is now coming to its end, Tranquil 
in the success of the Volunteer 
movement, the country had pur- 
sued its steady course of extending 
prosperity, undisturbed by any 
worse calamity than a _ building 
strike, and scarcely alarmed by the 
possible interruption of its cotton 
supply. As the last month is run- 
ning out we wait to learn if we are 
to be forced into a war, the extent 
and consequences of which we can 
but faintly guess at. In the prime 
of life and the maturity of his 
— the Queen’s husband has 
een suddenly called away. We 
have not waited for the death of 
Prince Albert to learn or to ac- 
knowledge his value. As the Con- 
sort of our Sovereign, as her com- 
pate and friend in private, as 
1er best adviser in public, as the 
prudent father of our future King, 
we have long looked on him as an 
example to every one of us in our 
families; and as bearing himself 
outwardly in his high position 
with so much discretion and in- 
tegrity that we have half forgotten 
its difficulties and temptations. 
When, twenty years ago, he came 
among us from a German univer- 
sity, he encountered the usual pre- 
judices which the English ever 
entertain against foreigners. We 
forbid our Queens, for good reasons, 
to choose a husband among their 
subjects, yet we retain nevertheless 
our island jealousies when they 
make their selection from the Royal 
families of the Continent. Prince 


Albert’s allowance was made the 
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dation from us. The profound 
scholarship of Max Miiller requires 
no testimonial that we could give. 
If, as an abstract reasoner, dealing 
with those speculations which are 
as well a branch of metaphysics as 
philology, we do not always agree 
with him, this is no more than 
every independent critic says of 
every philosopher, even of those 
from whom he has learnt the most. 
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subject of Mr. Hume’s imperti- 
nence in the House of Commons; 
curiosity pried about his occupa- 
tions, and circulated such foolish 
anecdotes as it could invent or dis- 
cover; yet from the first it was 
remarkable that there was never so 
much as an attempt to fasten a 
serious imputation upon him. As 
his life had been innocent before 
he came hither, so from the day of 
his marriage he gave no occasion 
even for the insinuation of an in- 
discretion; and the petty and 
trifling gossip, the silly anecdotes, 
the small impertinences which 
haunt the shadow of Courts—even 
these too died gradually away, as the 
dearth of subjects left nothing for 
chattering tongues to fasten upon. 
At first, with no particular reputa- 
tion for ability, the Prince adopted 
the habits and manners of an Eng- 
lish gentleman. He rode, hunted, 
shot, yachted ; he set up his farm 
at Windsor ; he showed an interest 
in science; he attended meetings, 
and joined in schemes for social 
improvement. When any good 
thing was to be done, any know- 
ledge to be encouraged, any object 
of practical utility to be forwarded, 
Prince Albert’s name became early 
familiar to us as among its first 
and firmest supporters. 

It was not, ous, till he had 
been long before the public in 
these less obtrusive occupations 
that men began to whisper that 
they were but the amusements of 
his leisure. He had felt the pru- 
dence of keeping himself in the 
background, but the power of his 
character could not always be con- 
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cealed. He had cultivated all at- 
tainable branches of knowledge 
with workmanlike assiduity, and 
we learnt at last that the natural as- 
cendancy of a trained and vigorous 
mind was exercised in the gravest 
questions of our national policy. 
Few among us will forget the im- 
patience with which the intimation 
of the truth was received. We had 
no clear measure of his ability ; we 
distrusted his loyalty to England. 
The public mind became haunted 
with visions of German pedantry, 
German officialism, German influ- 
ences and alliances, intruding them- 
selves among us and overriding 
our national interests. The Court 
was supposed to be in secret league 
with the Continental despots. Our 
dearly bought successes against 
Russia were to be trifled away, and 
Lord Palmerston’s popularity was 
all the greater from a supposed dis- 
like of him in the highest quarter. 
The panic showed itself again in a 
fresh outbreak of anecdotes, and 
for twenty-four hours half England 
even believed that Prince Albert 
was in the Tower. 

Rumour, however, proved false 
as usual, and the public impatience 
as foolish. English principle was 
not betrayed abroad. English 
universities were not invaded by 
German professors. If the Queen's 
husband happened to be a man of 
talent, we remembered that it was 
inevitable, and even right, that she 
should consult him and be guided 
by his advice. And as we observed 
him closer, and learnt better what 
he was, suspicion changed to con- 
fidence, and irritation to pleasure. 

It has been questioned whether 
in a constitutional country a clever 
and high-minded sovereign may 
not be more dangerous than one 
who cares only for enjoyment and 
indulgence. A sensualist may 
cause scandal; but so long as he 
is contented with amusement and 
pleasure, he can scarcely cause a 
difficulty in the Government. An 
eager and able Prince, if he comes 
to the throne before time has 
taught him wisdom, may have 
views of his own which he is im- 
patient to realize, which he may 
think it his duty to run all risks to 
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further. A young man thinks it a 
virtue to be one-sided; and in the 
balancing of arguments or prin- 
ciples, sees only coldness and indiffe- 
rence. He will be tempted to iden- 
tify himself with one or other of the 
parties which divide the State, and 
to link the credit of the crown with 
the fortunes of a faction. A queen 
can yield gracefully to the alternate 
pressure. Her public language is 
understood to be the language of 
her Ministers. A king, if he is 
absolutely wise, is above party, 
and sees truth on both sides, and 
can allow each their turn. But 
absolute wisdom is only the child 
of experience: and the greatest 
peril to the Constitution is the 
possible accession to the throne of 
a young sovereign of brilliant 
abilities with an eager and enthu- 
siastic disposition, 

When we consider the tempta- 
tions of his position, we may see 
what Prince Albert was in what 
he was not. He was raised, when 
scarcely more than a boy, from 
comparative obscurity. His talents 
were far greater than the world 
knew ; and he must have had the 
desires and inclinations which 
talents bring with them. It would 
have been easy for him to have 
sought occupation in other pursuits, 
and hold aloof from politics ; but 
in doing so, he would have sepa- 
rated himself from the person to 
whom he was the natural adviser. 
It would have been easy for him 
to have followed the bent of na- 
tural ambition, and to have used 
his opportunities for his own ad- 
vantage or for.his own views. It 
was not easy for him to accept 
patiently and conscientiously the 
duties of his new position, to study 
the English Constitution carefully 
and faithfully, and thus master 
the conditions under which he 
could make himself of use to it 
without wounding our sensibilities 
or overstepping his proper province. 

If he succeeded in his difficult 
task, it was in the one way in which 
real suceess of any kind worth the 
name is possible—by forgetting 
himself and all personal interest ; 
by caring only to do what was 
good and right; and by that far 
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more rare quality of submitting to 
learn what to do from experience. 
Thus he filled a place which cannot 
be supplied. He became the first 
adviser of the Crown, ever present, 
ever abéve all private motives or 
party influence, and not liable to 
beremoved by changes in the formal 
Government. His birth set him 
free from the traditions of English 
politics ; and his position gave him 
a power which under all fluctua- 
tions remained the same. Yet his 
influence was never abused for 
selfish or unworthy ends; and 
England in no period of its history 
has been more happily governed 
than in the years in which Prince 
Albert has lived among us. He 
understood how to concentrate 
himself upon those great objects 
and principles which all statesmen 
alike must follow; he compre- 
hended thoroughly when he might 
act and when he must remain 
neutral; and at all times he trusted 
to the legitimate influence of his 
intellect, and used no other means 
of pressing his opinion. 

e was so modest as well as so 


orudent, that we shall never per- 
on know the full extent of what 


we owe to him. It is believed that 
at this present crisis his last effort 
was to moderate the terms in which 
we have made our demand for 
reparation. This may be but an 
idle story ; but it indicates at all 
events the judgment which men 
have now formed of his character. 
As in his whole career in England 
there is no one point on which we 
can look back and wish it other- 
wise, so it is worth while to touch 
briefly some grounds on which he 
deserves our special admiration. 
We know what the Court of St. 
James's has been in times past. 
May the Prince’s influence there 
long outlive him, and may history 
never point hereafter a second con- 
trast with the time which lies now 
before us. 

The office of a sovereign may 
still secure for him in England a 
conventional respect, but the days 
are past when a king in virtue 
of his crown was ‘religious and 
gracious; when his person was 
sacred, and loyalty, even to the 
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first George, was a not impossible 
feeling. Those who would now be 
reverenced must deserve reverence 
for what they are in themselves, 
and Princes are an _ institution 
which exists as much for their 
subjects as for themselves. When 
twelve years ago half the sove- 
reigns in Europe were flying for 
their lives, and their kingdoms 
shaken to pieces by revolutions, 
why was England undisturbed ? 
Not merely for the rational liberty 
which we enjoyed—not merely 
from an experience of the conve- 
nience of a limited monarchy which 
change could not be expected to 
improve. These were powerful 
influences ; but if the scenes of the 
Regency had just then been going 
on among us, the roth of April 
would scarcely have passed over us 
so harmlessly. The respect for 
monarchy has been immeasurably 
strengthened in this country by 
the integrity and excellence of the 
Court. The Chartist orators in 
Hyde Park now address but thin 
and contemptuous groups; and if 
they mention the royal family they 
must guard their language, or they 
will suffer for it. The people are 
proud of their allegiance toa crown 
which has been so nobly worn; 
and we are showing no want of 
respect to our noble and honoured 
Queen, if we pay her husband a 
joint share in our admiration for 
her. The character of the man 
affects inevitably the family of 
which he is the domestic head. 
Imagine Prince Albert to have 
been like the Queen’s uncles, and 
how would things have gone then? 

Have the habits of English 
society in the last twenty years 
been signally reformed—Is vice 
called by its true name—Has ex- 
travagance gone out of fashion— 
and do noblemen and gentlemen 
seek chiefly to distinguish them- 
selves by good sense and sim- 
plicity—the Court has set the ex- 
ample. Are the barriers of birth 
yielding before noble principles of 
distinction—are the modern patri- 
cians sharing the pursuits of men 
of science, mixing with them 
in private as equals and friends— 
Prince Albert, a democrat in its 
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best sense, was among the first 
and readiest to enter on the better 
road, Is it now an honourable 
thing for the landowner to attend 
to his estate, to build schools and 
cottages, to drain and fence, and 
‘talk of bullocks,’ and breed them, 
and to see after these things with 
his own eyes? No better model 
farm was to be found in England 
than in the park at Windsor. Re- 
verse the picture! Look back to 
the days of the Brighton Pavilion! 
When all goes well we forget that 
it might so easily have been 
otherwise; we forget how rarely in 
wrinces’ courts all does go well. 

he healthy man scarcely values 
his health till it begins to fail 
When the loss comes, all the trea- 
sures of the world would seem 
cheap in comparison with the re- 
covery of it. 

That so sensible a man was a 
wise father it is needless to say; 
and the keenest part of the present 
regret is perhaps that the Prince of 
Wales should have lost his truest 
friend and guide at the time when 
he most needed his care. The 
event in this matter so perpetually 
defeats expectation, that it is im- 

ossible to say what would have 
od best. The most careful train- 
ing yields sometimes the least 
results ; while those for whom least 
has been done, surprise us*with 
what they do for themselves. If 
character were inherited, we should 
have no anxiety. We all know 
what the Queen is; and perhaps 
after all, the highest praise we give 
Prince Albert is to think him 
worthy to have been the Queen’s 
husband. We expect the Prince 
of Wales to show himself worthy 
of them both ; and we may fairly 
hope that he will do it. The 
mother’s influence is often the most 
effective ; and long may his mother 
remain to show him by example the 
way to the heart of the people. 
But his aim must be now to fill his 
father’s place. He must now take 
the control over himself, and come 
forward into prominence and influ- 
ence, The Prince of Wales hence- 
forth must stand at the Queen’s 
side; he must share the Queen’s 
counsel ; and for good or evil be- 
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come a person of the first importance, 
We may therefore comfort our- 
selves with knowing that no pains 
have been spared so far to fit him 
for the duties which lie before him. 
In this as in so many other respects, 
the Royal family has set a pattern 
which every household in England 
according to their degree may do 
well to imitate. No children have 
been more assiduously cultivated ; 
in none has the lesson been better 
inculeated, that rank is only 
honourable when it is the ornament 
of a noble life; and position, how- 
ever splendid, is but a poor thing 
if it serve only to make folly or 
incapacity conspicuous. All has 
been done which can be done to 
cultivate the intelligence of the 
Prince of Wales, and to give vigour 
to his character. Prince Albert 
understood thoroughly that these 
are times when an English sovereign 
may be more honoured than ever 
king before him, if he deserves 
honour ; but if the prize is large, 
so is the peril. He who would fill 
greatly so great a place, must con- 
sent to sacrifices, must forego in- 
dulgences, which may be granted 
innocently to less favoured persons. 
Example is better than precept. 
Let the Prince follow in his father’s 
steps, and he will take his place in 
history among the noblest of the 
English kings. He will come into 
an inheritance of loyalty which 
thirty years ago seemed to have 
died out for ever. Let him keep 
what he receives, and write Prince 
Albert’s fairest panegyric in a life 
as excellent. 

The intrusion of the world into 

srivate sorrow is unbecoming and 

impertinent. We say but little of 
her who shares the nation’s sorrow 
and has besides her own special 
and infinitely deeper sorrow which 
none may share with her. But as 
by winning her subjects’ love she 
has taught them all to grieve for 
her as for a near and dear friend, 
they are but yielding to their 
natural impulse when they express 
briefly what all are feeling. 

In these late years, we have 
heard the Queen of England’s lot 
spoken of asa peculiarly happy one. 
Popular beyond all sovereigns since 
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the times of Elizabeth and the 
Armada, the country never more 

owerful and prosperous, fortunate 
in her family and in her husband, 
and with a life of blameless upright- 
ness, it seemed as if Providence 
had bestowed upon her every bless- 
ing which could be lavished upon 
a human being. Yet even so the 
picture had its other side ; and for 
every good thing which nature 
gives there is a price exacted and 
paid. The crown of Queen Victoria 
has been no mere brilliant ornament 
to be worn without an effort or a sa- 
crifice. Privacy and quiet, the power 
to come and go, to do this or do 
that at her own will; the personal 
freedom which English people so 
especially and siaiool value ; 
these had all to be surrendered or 
restricted within narrow limits, 
from the hour when she stepped 
upon the throne. Her office haunts 
her like her shadow. Her ministers 
control her movements; and ‘she 
herself is subject to her state.’ The 
soldier has his leave of absence, and 
the lawyer his vacation ; the mer- 
chant looks to the time when he 


can leave his desk and end his days 
in ease and enjoyment ; the hardest 
worked among us have their annual 
month or mouths, when they can 
fling their cares from them, and be 


their own masters. But the nation 
is a hard taskmaster, and the 
sovereign’s holidays are brief and 
broken. Business will not leave 
her. Time will bring her no respite 
while she lives. So it was always. 
How is it now? She had happiness 
in the few hours when she could 
forget the sovereign in the wife, 
and these now have ceased for ever, 
and comfort as we think of her is a 
word not to be used. Her loss is 
irreparable. She may find endu- 
rance in her work; she may find 
pride and pleasure hereafter in her 
children, if she sees the Prince and 
his brothers grow up into great and 
good men. But that cannot be yet, 
or but in a small degree. Nor can 
she even now, like ‘ unvalued per- 
sons, indulge in the luxury of grief. 
Her place pursues her; a daily 
duties must be faced and done. 
She will fulfil them bravely ; but 
the burden will not be easier to 
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bear. He is gone who shared it 
with her; and gone, not leaving 
her in old age when she might soon 
look to follow him; but with the 
likelihood—as we must pray with 
the hope—of long years of lone- 
liness, in which enjoyment can 
be scarcely more to her than a 
name. 

La > Wwe are again re- 
minded, is not the necessary conse- 
quence of a life well spent. Com- 
monplace people with common 
virtues are happy; the best find 
often what they most prize taken 
from them, and they are disciplined 
with trouble to the last. ‘If thou 
wouldst be perfect,’ said One toa 
rich, virtuous, contented man, ‘sell 
all thou hast and give to the 
poor, and come and follow me,’ 
He who made the world, and made 
us poor creatures to enjoy or suffer 
at His pleasure, knew His own 
meaning and His own purpose. 

We write while the heavy news 
is but two days old. It has made 
us all forget what a week ago filled 
the thought of every one. While 
the Prince was dying at Windsor, 
the American Cabinet was probably 
deliberating on their answer to 
our demand for the liberation of 
Messrs, Mason and Slidell. If they 
refuse, they will drive us into a 
war as unsought by England as any 
perhaps on which we have entered 
for eight centuries; yet surely if 
we are forced to strike, the blow 
will be none the weaker from the 
reluctance with which we shall 
raise our arms to deal it. 

Ten years .ago, under Prince 
Albert's auspices, the first Great 
Exhibition was opened in Hyde- 
park. The nations of the world 
were invited to compete on a nobler 
theatre than the battle-field ; supe- 
riority was no longer to be con- 
tended for in the arts which destroy 
life, but in those by which it is 
preserved and adorned ; and in the 
new and more humane rivalry, in 
the better understanding and more 
kindly feelings which would grow 
up with it, and the extension of 
commerce which would follow, it 
was expected that the interests of 
mankind would be so linked to- 
gether that they could be no longer 

I 
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sacrificed to political misunder- 
standings, and that war would 
cease from off the earth. 

With what enthusiastic hope was 
not that great occasion welcomed ! 
The Queen opened the building in 
state. The Archbishop invoked a 
blessing upon it. Old things were 
to have passed away, and the world 
to start again in a newer and more 
rational spirit. Free trade and en- 
lightenment were to come to the 
aid of Christianity, and assist it at 
last to realize itself. The people of 
Paris in 1793 thought that they 
were about to realize Christianity, 
and there is no North-west passage 
to any such consummation. The 
decennial period has returned when 
we are to have a new Exhibition, 
which will open with more sober 
anticipations. The years which 
have intervened have been one long 
satire on that amiable but most 
visionary imagination. We drifted 
into the war with Russia very 
much because we believed war im- 
possible. The Indian mutiny came 
next, and then the war with China. 
The French played the old game in 
Lombardy, and won a battle at 
Solferino, wherethe carnage rivalled 
Borodino or Leipsic. Then Italy 
sprang to arms, and the authority 
of the Porte fell in pieces from 
off its European provinces, and left 
them to anarchy and confusion. 
Last of all, the huge American 
Confederation has split in two; 
the largest civil war which the 
earth has ever witnessed is raging 
in unceasing fury ; and in the rear 
of it we are ovrselves likely to be 
dragged into the conflict, the un- 
willing allies of the slaveowners, 
whose crimes we have been the 
loudest to denounce. 

These things have told emphati- 
cally on the temper of the English 
people. The fighting genius is 
alive again; the nation has been 
arming from end to end. The 
manufacturers have drilled their 
workmen into regiments; barris- 
ters and University students are 
turned into soldiers, and Eton and 
Harrow are military schools. In 
town and village the rifle fills the 
place of the long-bow, and every 
able-bodied Englishman is learning 
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to be as much a master of the new 
weapon as he was of the old. The 
warlike spirit has won back our 
allegiance ; the soldier—the unpro- 
ductive labourer, the bugbear of 
the political economist—is again 
the hero of our imagination. 

Nor can we look on all this as a 
mere passing phenomenon. Strange 
as it may seem, the business of 
fighting and killing has a charm 
about it which no other occupation 
rivals, and gives an excellence to 
the soldier’s character which is un- 
attainable in other professions. 

The man who exposes his life in 
doing his duty will for ever have 
an advantage over those whose 
pursuit is to seek in security their 
personal profit ; and until industry 
can put on a character of self- 
denial, and offer equal opportunities 
of self-devotion, the martial temper 
will ever be uppermost in the 
noblest and highest natures. We 
fall readily into the old trade ; and 
if we dislike the work which now 
seems before us, to the soldiering 
itself we have readapted ourselves 
with surprising facility. 

It is, indeed, the most rudi- 
mental of all methods by which 
human creatures can settle their 
differences. There was a time when 
all differences had to be settled so; 
when there was no right but 
strength ; and each person had to 
avenge his own wrongs or submit 
to bear them. Between individuals 
the law is now the juster arbiter. 
Even duels on points of honour are 
now follies of the past ; and since 
Providence has been admitted to 
be on the side of strong battalions, 
a battle can be no longer looked on 
as an appeal to the God of Armies. 
Hereafter, if the world last long 
enough, some ‘ Parliament of the 
nations,’ some ‘ Federation of man- 
kind, may come into being, and 
States govern their relations to 
each other by reason and arbitra- 
tion. But our condition is for the 
present more elemental, and the 
present generation need not trouble 
itself with remote possibilities. 
There are questions enough on 
the globe’s surface which war and 
nothing else will settle to last our 
time and our children’s; and 
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nations which cannot hold their 
rights with their own hands will 
be blotted out of the world’s map 
before any better contrivance can 
interpose for them. ; 

War is not the best means of 
setting wrong right, but it is better 
than none: and it is immeasurably 
better than leaving wrong un- 
meddled with. And if we no 
longer think of it as an ordeal 
where God intervenes, yet the 
moral element enters into the issue 
quite as deeply as the physical. 
Victory falls to the people who 
have most courage, most endurance, 
most capacity for sacrifice; we 
may add, in the main, the best 
cause. As most of us are consti- 
tuted, these virtues are the appa- 
nage of right, and cowardice is the 
brother of scoundreldom. Thus 
justice, on the whole, gets itself 
somehow better done at times 
than men would have done it with 
deliberate forethought. Mr. Bright 
tells us that, after all the blood and 
treasure which the war with Russia 
cost, it has answered none of its 
ends. It has answered no one of its 
avowed ends; because statesmen 
out of tenderness for the political 
system of Europe, narrowed the 
issue which they permitted to be 
raised. But the true cause of that 
war was far less the encroachment 
of Russia upon Turkey than the 
extension of despotism in Europe at 
Russian instigation, Where would 
now be the freedom of Italy, where 
would now be the Constitutions 
which are struggling into life at 
Vienna, and even at St. Petersburg 
itself, if the policy of Nicholas had 
not been crushed to pieces at 
Sebastopol. 

For our special ground of quarrel 
with the Government at Washing- 
ton, we have small occasion to feel 
uneasiness, except, indeed, that we 
shrink from seeming to take ad- 
vantage of their present embarrass- 
ment. If we are driven to fight 
with them, we had rather they 
should have fair play, and not be 
taken at a fatal disadvantage. In 
spite of appearances, it is hard to 
believe that they will really throw 
down the gauntlet to us, ‘The con- 
sequences, in human probability, 
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will be so immediately, so fatally 
disastrous. It is more likely that 
Captain Wilkes was but acting in 
the spirit which has characterized 
lately the whole conduct of the 
Americans towards us. Mr. Seward 
makes political capital by being 
impertinent to us. Captain Wilkes 
desires to make himself popular 
by imitating Mr. Seward. They 
believed that we should bear this 
from them as we have borne so 
much else, and when they find 
their mistake they will perhaps do 
their best to extricate themselves 
from their difficulty. It may be 
more easy, however, to wish to ex- 
tricate themselves than to succeed. 
Infatuated with vanity, the Ame- 
rican democracy may prefer to run 
all risks than humiliate them- 
selves to England. The more 
wrong people are the harder they 
find it to make acknowledgments, 
And although the whole nation be 
convinced that they must give way, 
the unfortunate ministers who have 
to carry into effect their submis- 
sion, will themselves be made the 
victims of the nation’s wounded 
pride. If Mr. Lincoln and Mr. 
Seward have the courage to face 
the storm of unpopularity which 
the surrender of the Commissioners 
will bring on them, they are better 
patriots and wiser men than they 
have hitherto given us cause to 
think them. The choice, indeed, 
may not be open to them. Their 
domestic embarrassments, their 
ruined treasury, the unanimous 
opinion of Europe that the act of 
Captain Wilkes was a breach of the 
law of nations, may convince every 
Federalist whose senses have not 
yet forsaken him, that it is useless 
to persist ; but the President and 
his Minister will no less be ruined 
men ; and we must be prepared for 
any and all attempts to evade the 
difficulty. They may offer an 
apology. They may propose to 
submit to arbitration. They may 
give an indirect answer, make 
counter propositions, do anything 
but surrender their prisoners. 

the instructions to Lord Lyons 
leave them no room for escape, it 
is not impossible that they may 
patch up their quarrel with the 
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South, recognising the indepen- 
dence of the Confederates, and 
throw their entire forces upon 
Canada. Desperate men will do 
strange things, and we must be 
surprised at nothing. 

Meanwhile, the longer the seizure 
of the Z'rent is looked at, the uglier 
it appears. Twelve months ago 
the Slave Anderson was claimed 
by the United States under the 
Extradition Treaty. By the Ame- 
rican laws he had committed 
felony, and we were called on to 
give him up under the terms of the 
agreement. If the police of the 
United States had crossed the 
Canadian frontier, had broken into 
the house where Anderson was 
confined, and seized and carried 
him off to Missouri, it would have 
been a proceeding not seriously 
different from that which Mr. 
Everett now calls legal. The man 
was guilty by their laws, and inno- 
cent by ours, and therefore we 
refused to surrender him ; but had 
our laws agreed with theirs, the 
offence against England would 
have been just the same, and the 
pretence that they wished to get 
yossession of him with the 
font inconvenience to us would 
have been equally ridiculous. 
Captain Wilkes, it is said, might 
legally have arrested the TZ'rent 
with its cargo and passengers, 
and carried her into an American 
port for judicial trial, If he en- 
deavoured to do a disagreeable 
duty in the way least disagreeable 
to us, his error, General Scott tells 
us, is but anarrow ground to make 
the difference between peace and 
war. If General Scott assumes 
tacitly that the arrest of the vessel 
was tantamount to her condemna- 
tion, and if this was all and no 
harm was meant, the best way 
perhaps would be to restore all 
parties to their respective posi- 
tions. Put the two ships back 
into the Bahama channel, Captain 
Wilkes in his San Jacinto, the 7'rent 
with her passengers safe under her 
flag. Let Lieutenant Fairfax’s 
face be considered unslapped ; let 
Captain Williams be on his paddle- 
box with his cigar and his Hssays 
and Reviews ; and then let both 
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parties play the game again, and 
play it better. 

But General Scott has not touched 
the real difficulty. He speaks as 
if Captain Wilkes had a right to 
use his discretion, and decide what 
he would do or would not do; and 
he forgets that a quarter-deck is 
not a court of law, nor a naval 
commander an Admiralty judge. 
A state of siege may be proclaimed 
at Washington, but it has scarcely 
as yet been extended to the ocean, 
and the 7'rent with all it contained 
might be carried into an American 
harbour, but it was still sacred 
ground, sacred as Canada or Eng- 
land itself, till the case had been 
tried and decided before a proper 
tribunal, And for legal proceedings 
the Americans had already curi- 
ously embarrassed themselves. It 
is an anomaly, no doubt, that each 
nation should plead in their own 
Admiralty Courts, but American 
judges do not exist as yet only to 
register the edicts of their military 
and naval officers. 

On what ground was the con- 
demnation of the Z'rent to have 
been demanded? To England and 
France the Southern States are 
lawful belligerents. Both they 
and the Federalists are entitled 
to the rights which nations at war 
may claim, among others, to the 
right of search of neutral vessels. 
But the Washington Government, 
which complained so angrily 
of this quasi recognition, have 
never imitated us or made the 
same admission. To them the 
United States are still a single 
country afflicted by a rebellion. 
Jefferson Davis is a mere conspi- 
rator, and Beauregard leads an 
army of insurgents. Under this 
aspect, the law of nations gives no 
right of search, and there are no 
such things as neutral Powers. 
England is a friendly State, and 
Messrs, Mason and Slidell ‘political 
offenders’ who are ucla pro- 
tected by treaty. This point would 
probably have been waived; if 
pressed to its consequences it 
would imply that vessels carrying 
arms and ammunition for the ex- 
press use of the Confederates were 
equally under the protection of our 
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flag. But the erroneous assumption 
of the captain of the San Jacinto 
was, that civilians could be con- 
sidered contraband of war, and 
that a ship going from one neutral 
port to another was liable to sei- 
zure. Both these pretences were 
unheard of and untenable ; and, as 
the Z'imes has well observed, the 
packet boat from Dover to Calais 
might have been stopped as rea- 
sonably as the 7'rent. 

We should be glad to believe 
that the Russian or even the French 
flag would have been treated with 
equal indignity. Unfortunately, 
the ill-feeling of the Americans 
towards England is not a thing of 
to-day or of yesterday. It may 
be false that if Bull’s Run had 
been a victory instead of an igno- 
minious rout, Lord Lyons was to 
have received his passports. Mr. 
Seward’s impertinence to the Duke 
of Newcastle was perhaps no worse 
than bad taste, his speech on 
Canadian annexation but idle 
bravado, and General Scott's 
mission to Paris unconnected with 
a possible rupture with Great 
Britain. But for years past we 


have had to complain of acts of 


insolence, petty or serious. The 
expulsion of Sir Philip Crampton, 
the tardy disclaimers of General 
Harney, indicated, not perhaps a 
desire to quarrel with us, but a 
pleasure in insulting us when it 
could be ventured with impunity. 
Captain Patrick indeed stood by 
us at the Peiho forts—we heard it 
with as much pleasure as surprise 
—but Captain Patrick is a South- 
erner and a rebel. This business 
of the 7'rent is too much in keep- 
ing with the rest of it. Captain 
Wilkes may have gone further than 
his commission; but the excess 
was in the direction in which he 
was sure of the sympathy of his 
countrymen. And his act has been 
already sanctioned by Congress, 
and half approved, since it is not 
disowned, by the Government. 

If it come to a rupture, therefore, 
this particular act may be the oc- 
casion, but not the cause, of the 
quarrel ; and if the difficulty be 
now tided over, it will probably 
rise again before long in some new 
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shape. We call the present a slight 
matter; but even an accident is 
made an injury by a refusal to 
apologize. When there is mutual 
good will, the most serious mis- 
understandings are of little con- 
sequence. When good will is want- 
ing, a scratch becomes an inflamed 
wound, The Americans may yield 
now. They may wait a_ better 
opportunity, or they may be fright- 
ened by the support which our 
demand receives from the Emperor 
of the French ; but the old animo- 
sity will be aggravated by the 
humiliation, and it is well to be 
prepared for the worst. ; 

The most disagreeable feature in 
the war, if it comes upon us now, 
will be the support which we shall 
be compelled to give to the Slave 
States. It will be an odious posi- 
tion for us, to be defending a 
system with arms which we have 
long and loudly condemned; and 
we shall be told scornfully the old 
story that we have no policy but 
as interest dictates. 

England stands clear enough in 
the question of slavery to bear 
language of this kind without very 
much feeling it. Our regret, how- 
ever, would be keener than it is, 
were the civil war in any sense a 
war for the benefit of the slave. 
But the humanity of the North is as 
‘the tender mercies of the wicked,’ 
The negro of South Carolina is his 
master’s chattel ; but for the most 
part he is treated as a fellow crea- 
ture. The free black of the North 
is a Pariah, from whose touch the 
New Yorker shrinks as a contami- 
nation. The Republican party 
hate slavery not because the slave 
is oppressed, but because they have 
no interest in slave labour, and the 
existence of it is a reproach to their 
country. As the case grows more 
desperate, the abolition cry will 
become louder, and before long it 
will be no fault of Fremont and his 
friends if there is not a servile insur- 
rection. But the freed negroes will 
benonearer to their rights as human 
beings. The President already 
hints at deportation; and others 
talk insolently of their elimination 
by ‘natural selection. We who 
profess to have some real interest 
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in the negro, need feel small interest 
in the success of the Abolitionists 
of Massachusetts ; and if the poor 
African is ever to receive good from 
the more advanced races, he must 
be permitted to associate with them 
in some form or other, in some 
relation or other. If they spurn 
him from their sight, he will die or 
become a savage again. The world 
has outgrown slavery and con- 
demned it; but the long crime in 
which we too have our share, will 
not be atoned for merely by declar- 
ing it at an end; by robbing the 
owner of his slave’s service, and 
leaving the slave to what fate may 
do for him. It is with man as it is 
with the lower creatures. The horse 
and the cow, the sheep and the pig, 
multiply and are cared for, because 
they will domesticate and make 
themselves useful; the wolves and 
jackals, even the nobler wild beasts, 
are killed off as nuisances, And 
like them, too, the Red Indian, the 
Australian, the New Zealander, 
who will not bend to the yoke of 
civilization, dwindle and perish, by 
the ‘ natural selection’ to which the 
Americans will consign the negro ; 
while notwithstanding the negro 
has been the one exception in all 
the wild races with which we have 
come in contact. He tames easily. 
He works well. He becomes 
docile, gentle, humorous ; and his 
numbers multiply faster than in his 
native forests. If he be made free 
only to be thrust away from inter- 
course with the whites, his natural 
habits will come back over him, 
he will be forced into the con- 
dition which the wilder savage 
chooses, and by the same law will 
perish, 

The happiest fortune for the 
Southern slaves will be to remain 
on their plantations, still cared for 
as they have been, and still giving 
their services as they have hitherto 
given them, if only the condition of 
their service can be gradually im- 
proved. Many things may be done 
for them far short of emancipation, 
as the eg 20 and Siivomne 
preparation for it. They may be 
made adscripti glebe, annexed to 
the soil, and be no longer in danger 
of being sold away from theirhomes, 
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The laws may be softened which 
interfere with their education. 
The laws may be strengthened 
which protect them from brutal 
usage. Their evidence may be 
admitted in courts of justice. They 
may be allowed to acquire property. 
They may have days given them 
when their labour shall be their 
own, and they may be enabled to 
buy their freedom. When they are 
no longer irritated by the Northern 
fanatics, the planters may find it 
their interest to consent to such 
measures as these; and slavery 
may disappear at last as serfdom 
has disappeared from Europe, 
leaving the negro able to keep and 
to care for himself. 

At all events, even in this aspect 
of the civil war, there is no such 
manifest right on one side, or such 
manifest wrong on the other, that 
we are to be kept by these acci- 
dental and collateral considerations 
from standing by our own flag. 
The magnitude of an injury is not 
measured by the actual harm in- 
flicted. And the nation which will 
not or cannot make its rights re- 
spected is on the road to ruin. 

On this point there is no dif- 
ference of opinion amongus. The 
probabilities are still on the side 
of peace ; but we shall accept war 
if it comes, and are ready with the 
necessary sacrifice. We shall not 
begin with underrating our an- 
tagonists. They will fight better 
against us than they have fought 
against the Southerners ; and we 
will gather no hasty conclusions 
from Bull’s Run, Our dealings 
with them will be chiefly at sea; 
and we must not confound a hud- 
dled crowd of untrained volunteers 
with the sailors who have shared 
the commerce of the world with 
us, and in war have given us more 
trouble than we eare to remember. 
Our regular navy is enormously 
superior. We may shut up or 
destroy their few ships of the line. 
We may cut off their troops at 
Port Royal, blockade New York 
and Boston, and throw open 
Charleston and New Orleans. But 
small and immediate advantages 
will not break the spirit of a proud 
and wounded people. The South- 
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erners, if they can keep off invasion, 
will not in our quarrel become 
aggressors. If their independence 
is acquiesced in, they will stand 
aloof, and leave the President free 
to dispose of half a million of men. 
If England, as we hear it said, was 
never better prepared for war ; so 
if they can stoop to make this con- 
cession, the Americans were never 
better prepared either. 

A blockade will not save our 
commerce, We shall ruin theirs ; 
but the splendid clippers, useless 
any more for trade, will swarm over 
the whole ocean as the most ef- 
fective privateers. The Sumter 
laughs at the Federal navy, and 
plunders and burns at her pleasure. 

housands of Sumters will chafe 
our patience and evade our cruisers, 
Many an Australian gold-ship will 
share the fate of the Harvey Birch 
—many a precious cargo find its 
way into the holds ofthe Northern 
Nashvilles, Our own merchantmen 
must go to sea prepared to fight if 
needful ; and the war will go on in 
every creek and corner of the world 
which the ocean touches. 


For the sea, however, we need 


have nouneasiness. There at least 
we shall have the work in our own 
hands, and fight our own battles. 
We look with more anxiety to 
Canada, The Canadians are tho- 
roughly loyal to us. They value 
the independence which the con- 
nexion with the mother-country 
secures to them. They have no 
ambition to be absorbed in the 
United States ; and the annexation 
party, if any such exist among 
them, will not be strengthened by 
the prospect of joining a confede- 
ration which is encumbering itself 
with an enormous debt, At the 
present rate of increase, the obli- 
gations of the American Union 
will soon rival those of the most 
heavily-loaded countries in the 
Old World; and Canada, which 
now is scarcely touched with 
taxation, if Americanized, would 
have to take her share of the bur- 
den. 

An eminent American was speak- 
ing confidently a few years since 
of the approaching annexation of 
the British North American colo- 


Canada. 
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nies, The present writer asked 
him if the colonies would like it. 
‘Like it!’ he answered. ‘Would 
I like the Barings to take me into 
partnership? That was his view 
of the advantage then to be looked 
for by Canada. The terms of union 
have happily become less inviting 
in the last twelve months. 

But the loyalty of a colony must 
not be tried too far. Let us sup- 
pose the worst: that the Federal 
Government, despairing of the con- 
quest of the South, may use this 
fresh difficulty as an excuse to give 
up the attempt; that they soothe 
their pride by pretending that but 
for us they would have succeeded, 
and turn on us at the one point 
where we are vulnerable with all 
their strength. They have abun- 
dant railway communication to the 
shores of the lakes, and the lakes 
are covered with their steamers. 
They have half a million men in 
arms and unlimited means of tran- 
sport. The Canadians have an ex- 
cellent militia, Sir Allan MacNab 
promises us 300,000 volunteers by 
the spring, and a country on its 
defence has an infinite advantage 
against invaders. But the Ameri- 
cans have the start in drill and ex- 
perience. At the beginning of this 
present December there were but 
5000 English troops in all our pro- 
vinces together ; and even suppos- 
ing the 12,000 now sent in addition 
arrive before the St. Lawrence is 
closed by the ice, we can do little 
more for them till April. The 
frontier is enormous and unde- 
fended ; and our force, small as it 
will be at best, will be much 
divided. It is one thing for us to 
carry on a war at a distance with 
our own households in security, 
our own shores untouched, and 
quite another to those who have to 
face the storm at their own doors, 
with all its present horrors. The 
colonists will be under temptations 
which it is just that we should 
appreciate. They will endure the 
first encounter with the utmost 
spirit, but if they are overborne by 
numbers and we ourselves prove 
unequal to their protection, a party 
will certainly rise among them to 
ask why they should ruin them- 
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selves for English interests? This 
is a question which we must never 
allow to arise. If we are obliged 
to strike we must not wait, in the 
old style, for misfortune to rouse us. 
Whatever Lord Palmerston may 
ask for, the country must give him 
cheerfully, and leave his hands 
free. 

If we do not fail them now we 
shall secure the attachment of those 
colonies for ever. They may not 
always remain our dependencies, 
Dismembered in the South, the 
Union may find the remaining 
links too feeble to hold together. 
The Eastern and Western States 
have interests scarcely less diffe- 
rent than the Northern and the 
Southern. Bad feeling will in- 
crease with taxation ; and unless 
the rebellion is soon put down the 
first secession will be followed by 
asecond, New combinations may 
thus be formed in which the 
Canadas may bear a part, and the 
English provinces form the nucleus 
of an independent and friendly 
power. 

These, however, are questions on 
which it is premature to speculate. 
At present we must look to our 
immediate business; and if war 
there is to be, we must bear the 
brunt of it, so far as possible, our- 
selves. But we hope and believe, 
for our own sakes and theirs, that 
the Americans are still amenable to 
reason, and that they will leave us 
spectators in a quarrel which we 
would sooner far assist in ending 
by arbitration than be forced to 
take an active part in. For what 
a quarrel is it! Whata satire on 
prosperity, and progress, and the 
so-called modern civilization! No- 
where in the world was the suffrage 
wider than in the United States ; 
nowhere the press more free ; no- 
where a larger proportion of the 
people educated, as platform ora- 
tors speak of education ; nowhere, 
at all events, so many of all ranks, 
ages, and sexes, able to read news- 
papers and write in them ; nowhere 
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popular knowledge more univer- 
sally diffused. 

What all that comes to, without 
sterner lessons along with it, we 
now partly see, The single number 
of a daily journal will not hence- 
forth be called better worth read- 
ing than 7hucydides, The experi- 
ment has been tried for us, and we 
shall be the wiser for it. 

The American people may yet 
have before them a future of true 
magnificence. They have risen in 
the lifetime of a man to a place 
among the great Powers of the 
world. They have recruited their 
numbers from all the most un- 
manageable spirits whom Europe 
has been forced to reject, and 
instead of being surprised at their 
present condition, we ought rather 
to wonder that there is a national 
existence among them at ll. 
Famine-stricken millions from Ire- 
land ; flights of communists from 
France and Germany ; traitors, 
demagogues, adventurers, cheating 
bankers, scandalous lawyers, fugi- 
tives from justice, have flocked to 
the United States as to their asylum 
and land of promise. Even the 
Chinese are streaming in to swell 
further the medley population ; and 
that the organizing power of the 
Anglo-Saxon race has not failed 
wholly to subdue these hopeless 
elements is no little tribute to its 
genius, But their task is but half 
accomplished ; and whether they 
like it or not, they must go to 
school like the rest of us. They 
had calculated their future from 
their past ; they had looked, by the 
close of the century, to be a united 
nation of two hundred millions, 
and to overshadow the world ; and 
they cannot yet endure to see the 
inflated dream collapse. But great- 
ness is not to be had on such easy 
terms. The trial has come upon 
them. Their vanity, and boasting, 
and idle words have exploded, and 
blown their constitution down, 
and they must begin their work 
again from the beginning. 
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